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CHAPTER I. 

IKTEODUCTION. 

L Geography is the scientific description of 
the earth, considered as the habitation of man- 
kind. It is usually distributed under three heads 
— astronomical, physical, and political. Astro- 
nomical Geography treats of the figure, magni- 
tude, and motions of the earth, considered as a 
planet. Physical Geography treats of the great 
natural phenomena of the earth's surface, toge- 
ther with the distribution of vegetables, animals, 
and mankind. Political Geography treats of the 
civil and ecclesiastical condition, the resources, 
industry, and commerce of the various nations 
and people of the earth. 
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SECTION I. 



THE EABTH COWSIDEBED AS A PLATHST. 

2. Figure of the Earth. — The general figure 
of the earth is that of a globe or sphere. This 
truth is proved by such arguments as the fol- 
lowing : (1.) As a ship sails from the shore, she 
lessens in apparent size, yet the whole can be 
seen until she reaches the offing, then the hull 
begins to disappear, and soon vanishes, although 
the masts and sails may yet be discerned ; but 
these, too, seem gradually to sink into the water, 
and the whole at last disappears. Such appear- 
ances would not take place if the earth were a 
flat extended surface: but they are precisely 
such as would occur if the earth were globular ; 
therefore they render it probable that this is her 
true figure. (2.) The earth has been circum- 
navigated, as by Magellaen and Drake, who, 



west, have arrived at the place whence they had 
departed, thus proving that the earth's surface 
is circular in that general direction. Ships now 
sail, almost daily, to Australia, in an easterly 
direction, doubling the Cape of Good Hope; 
And return home, still pursuing an easterly di- 
rection, through the Pacific Ocean and round 
Cape Horn. (3.) Observations on the stars, 
made by navigators towards the north, and to- 
wards the south, establish the truth of this con- 
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course always to the 
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elusion as regards those directions. Such voyages 
and observations have been multiplied, and estab- 
lish the general conclusion that the earth is a 
globe. (4.) When by a series of observations 
we have ascertained that the eclipses of the moon 
are caused by the conical shadow of the earth, 
which has invariably a circular boundary on the 
moon's disc, we have obtained the fullest confir- 
mation of the earth's rotundity ; since the body, 
which, under all circumstances, casts such a 
shadow, must be globular. 

3. While such arguments as these prove that 
the general figure of the earth is spherical, care- 
ful observation and calculation have determined 
that its exact figure is that of an oblate spheroid; 
but one which differs so little from a sphere, (all 
whose diameters are equal,) that the difference 
of the two extreme diameters of the spheroid 
would not, on a 12-inch globe, exceed the thick- 
ness of a leaf of common writing-paper. 

4. The inequalities of the earth's surface fur- 
nish no argument against its general form, since 
the highest mountains bear a less ratio to the 
whole earth than a grain of sand to an ordinary 
artificial globe. The vulgar notions respecting 
up and down have given rise to untenable objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the earth's sphericity. 
How, it is asked by untaught objectors, could 
our antipodes remain upon the earth if it were 
spherical ; since their feet would be uppermost, 
their heads hanging down in the air ? We reply, 
that all parts of the earth, all things and persons 
on its surface, are attracted towards the centre : 
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find that the words up and down properly refer, 
not to the heavens, but to the earth's centre 
and surface j from the centre to the surface being 
up, from the surface to the centre down. Our 
antipodes are in the same position, relative to 
the earth, as ourselves : tbey have the surface of 
the earth beneath their feet, and the heavens 
above their heads. 

5. Magnitude of the Earth. — The earth's equa- 
torial diameter is about 7925 miles ; the polar 
diameter, 7899 miles ; the ratio of the polar to 
the equatorial diameter being 305 to 306* Her 
mean diameter is about 7913 miles ; her circum- 
ference about 25,000 miles ; and . her surface 
nearly 197 millions of square miles. 

6. Place of the Earth in the Solar System. — 
That portion of the universe, of which the sun is 
the centre, is called the Solar System. It con- 
sists of the sun himself, and a number of planets 
and comets which revolve around him. The sun 
.is an immense globe, nearly one million four 
hundred thousand times larger than the earth, 
placed near the centre of the system, and dis- 
pensing light and heat to the dependent bodies. 
The distance of the earth from the sun is 95 
millions of miles. The earth is attended by a 
moon ; which travels round her at the distance 
of more than two hundred thousand miles, in 
about 28 days, which makes an average month. 

7. Motions of the Earth. — The earth has two 
principal motions. Once every 24 hours she 
revolves on her axis — an imaginary line, passing 
through her centre from north to south, the ex- 
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treine points of which are called poles. In con- 
sequence of the earth's sphericity, one-half of 
her surface is enlightened by the sun, which 
causes day : while the other half is involved in 
the darkness of night. In consequence of her 
diurnal rotation, every portion of her surface 
enjoys the succession of day and night. This 
rotation of the earth on her axis, (which is from 
west to east,) gives the sun and all the heavenly 
bodies the appearance of moving from east to 
west ; and hence we speak of their rising, cul- 
minating, and setting, in that direction. 

8. The earth also travels round the sun, in 
the course of a year, in an elliptic orbit or path, 
nearly circular. The length of this year is very 
nearly 365 days 6 hours. 

9. Geographical Circles. — Geographers find it 
convenient to suppose various circles to be drawn 
on the earth's surface. Most of these are de- 
rived from astronomy. They are drawn on maps 
and artificial globes. 

10. Those which have the same centre as the 
earth itself are called great circles ; these divide 
the globe into two equal parts or hemispheres. 
All others are called small circles ; they have 
independent centres, and divide the earth into 
two unequal parts. Every circle, great or small, 
is supposed, by English mathematicians, to be 
divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees ; each 
degree is subdivided into 60 equal parts, called 
minutes; and each minute into 60 equal parts, 
called seconds. Degrees are marked (°), minutes 
('), and seconds ("). These degrees vary iu 

B 2 
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length according to the magnitude of the cir- 
cle. On a great circle, a degree is equal to 
60 geographical miles, or about 69^ English 
miles. 

11. That great circle, which at every point is 
equally distant from the poles, is called the 
Equator, It divides the earth into the northern 
and southern hemispheres. The earth's orbit, 
which is the sun's apparent annual path, is an- 
other great circle, called the Ecliptic. The 
earth's axis is not perpendicular to her orbit, 
but is inclined to it at an angle of about 66 J° ; 
consequently the ecliptic is inclined to the equa- 
tor at an angle of about 23£°. These two circles 
intersect one another at points, known as the 
equinoctial points. 

12. If now we follow the sun in his apparent 
path from the vernal equinox, we shall see that 
he will recede northward from the equator until 
he has reached the distance of 23±°, as measured 
on a line passing from the north to the south 
pole through the equator. At this point he 
will appear, first, to stand still for a while, and 
.then to turn back southwards towards the equa- 
tor. Hence this point is called the summer sol- 
slice ; and the circle which passes through it, 
parallel to the equator, is called the tropic of 
Cancer} He will next appear to cross the equa- 

1 The early astronomers referred the sun's apparent 
motion among the stars to certain constellations, included 
in a zone or band, which they called the Zodiac. In con- 
sequence of a certain slow motion, called the precession of 
the equinoxes, the signs of the ecliptic no longer corres- 
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tor at the autumnal equinox, and thence to 
travel southward, as far as 23£°, measured as 
before. Here, therefore, we have the winter sol- 
stice and the tropic of Capricorn, from which the 
sun apparently returns towards the spring or 
vernal equinox. 

13. Since the sun, in consequence of the 
earth's sphericity, enlightens half the globe at 
any one given time, when he is at the summer 
solstice he will enlighten the globe 23^° beyond 
the north pole. The circle which marks this 
illumination is called the arctic circle. In like 
manner, when the sun is at the winter solstice, 
he will mark out a corresponding circle, 23^° 
from the south pole, called the antarctic circle. 

14. Every great circle passing through the 
poles, and consequently cutting the equator at a 
right angle, is called a meridian. Each such 
circle is called the meridian of the places through 
which it passes. 

15. The earth is apparently situated in the 
centre of an immense concave sphere, in which 
the sun, moon, planets, and stars perform their 
respective apparent courses. A portion only of 
this sphere is visible at any one time to a fixed 
spectator : the circle which bounds his view is 
called the horizon. If he is situated in the 
northern or southern hemisphere, this will be a 

pond to the constellations ; but this does not affect geo- 
graphical phenomena. The signs of the Zodiac are — 

T Aries. 25 Cancer. ±± Libra. Vf Capricorn us. 

£S Taurus. Si Leo. m Scorpio. as Aquarius. 
H Gemini. W Virgo. t Sagittarius. K Pisces. 
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small circle, and is called the sensible horizon. 
If he is situated at the equator, it will be a great 
circle, and is called the rational horizon. The 
point immediately or vertically over his head is 
called the zenith ; the point vertically beneath 
his feet the nadir. 

16. The Seasons. — We can now explain the 
phenomena of the seasons, so far as they depend 
on astronomical causes ; availing ourselves of the 
following diagram :— 



V 




Here we have the sun in the centre, and the 
earth, in her orbit, in four Dositions, 90° apart ; 
viz. on March 21, the vernal equinox ; June 21, 
the summer solstice; September 21, the au- 
tumnal equinox ; and December 21, the winter 
solstice. The earth's axis, it will be observed, 
is always parallel to itself. In the positions V 
and A, this is inclined neither towards nor from 
the sun, which accordingly shines over half of 
the northern and half of the southern hemi- 
spheres ; in other words, from pole to pole. As 
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the earth revolves on her axis, every point of her 
surface will describe half its diurnal course in 
light and half in darkness, so that the duration 
of day and night will be equal over the whole 
world. Hence these points are called equinoxes. 
In the position S, the northern half of the earth's 
axis is turned towards the sun, which accord- 
ingly shines over the whole region lying within 
the arctic circle, causing there uninterrupted 
day. In the position W, the northern half of 
the earth's axis being turned away from the sun, 
this region will be immersed in unbroken night. 
As regards the intermediate positions, the days 
will gradually lengthen, and the nights will 
equally shorten, (since day and night together 
make up 24 hours,) from the vernal equinox to 
the summer solstice, when we have the longest 
day; from this to the autumnal equinox, the 
days will shorten and the nights lengthen, until 
they are once more equal ; from the autumnal 
equinox to the winter solstice, the days will 
shorten ; and from this to the vernal equinox, 
they will lengthen. In the southern hemisphere 
the succession of the seasons is reversed ; the 
spring of this corresponding to the autumn of 
the northern, the summer to the winter ; and 
so on. 

17. The inclination of the earth's axis to the 
plane of her orbit leads to the division of the 
earth's surface into zones, which differ greatly 
in their temperature. These zones are five in 
number. That which lies between the north 
j)ole and the arctic circle is called the north 
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frigid zone; that between the south pole and 
the antarctic circle the south frigid zone. The 
extreme cold of these zones is occasioned by the 
total disappearance of the sun during their win- 
ter, and the great obliquity of his rays during 
their summer. Those two portions of the earth's 
surface, which lie between the polar circles and 
the tropics, are called the north and south tem- 
perate zones. That portion which lies between 
the two tropics, 23£° on each side of the equator, 
is called the torrid zone. The sun is always ver- 
tical over some part of it, and hence its extreme 
heat. 

18. Latitude and Longitude. — The position of 
any place on the earth's surface is expressed by 
its distance from the equator, and from an ar- 
bitrary great circle called the first meridian. 
To ascertain these distances, draw a meridian 
through the given place : the length of the arc 
of this meridian between the given place and 
the equator, expressed in degrees, minutes, and 
seconds, will be its distance from the equator ; 
and is called its latitude. It is either north or 
south, according as the place is north or south 
of the equator. A place situated upon the 
equator will of course have no latitude ; whilst 
the greatest possible latitudes will be those of 
the N. and S. poles, viz. 90° N. and 90° S. 

- Since every meridian is a great circle, all degrees 
of latitude will be of nearly the same length. 

19. Next, draw a circle through the given 
place parallel to the equator ; the length of the 
arc of this parallel (as it is called) between the 
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given place and the point where it intersects the 
first meridian, expressed in degrees, minutes, 
and seconds, will be its distance from the first 
meridian, and is called its longitude. It is 
usually reckoned as east or west, increasing 
from 0°, which is the longitude of all places 
upon the first meridian, to 180°, which is both 



ning to adopt the preferable reckoning of east- 
ward only; so that all longitudes are E. and 
increase up to 360°. The English' take as their 
first meridian that which passes through the 
Observatory at Greenwich; the French that 
which passes through the Observatory at Paris; 
other first meridians are taken by other nations. 
Since every parallel is a small circle, the degrees 
of longitude will be of different lengths, de- 
creasing from 69^ English miles, their length 
at the equator, to nothing, their length at the 
N. or S. poles. 

20. Since the meridians on which latitude is 
measured, mark longitude on the equator, they 
are called meridians of longitude. Since the 
parallels on which longitude is measured, mark 
latitude on the first meridian, they are called 
parallels of latitude. 

21. Time and Longitude. — Since the sun ap- 
pears to move from east to west, noon will occur 
earlier in the east than in the west. Since 15° is 
the twenty-fourth part of 360°, a place 15° east 
of London will have noon an hour earlier ; a place 
15° west of London will have noon an hour later ; 
and so on in proportion for all other places. 




Some 




>hers are now begin- 
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22. Points of the Compos*.— The following are 
the 82 points of the compass. 




23. Terrestrial Magnetism. — The magnetic 
needle, the essential part of the mariner's com- 
pass, was introduced into Europe about a.d. 1180; 
it had been long known to the Chinese. It was 
first used in navigation by Marco Paolo. Its 
peculiar property is to turn towards the north 
and south; but it is sometimes on the east, 
sometimes on the west, of the geographical me- 
ridian : this difference is termed the magnetic 
variation. Neither does the magnetic needle 
remain horizontal, when freely suspended : but 
it undergoes a dip ; which, however, nearly dis- 
appears at the equator. 
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SECTION II. 

GEKERAL DISTBIBTJTIOK OF LAND AM) WATEB. 

24. The land occupies from one-fourth to one- 
third of the whole surface of the earth, and may 
be divided into three great portions called worlds, 
which are completely separated from each other 
by the ocean ; viz. the Old World, subdivided into 
Europe, Asia, and Africa ; the New World, sub* 
divided into North and South America ; and the 
Maritime World, or Oceanica, subdivided into 
Malaysia, Australasia, and Polynesia. 

25. Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, are 
often called continents, because they contain se- 
veral countries. A portion of land entirely sur- 
rounded by water is called an island. A portion 
of land almost surrounded by water is called a 
peninsula. A narrow neck of land connecting 
two larger portions is called an isthmus. A por- 
tion of land projecting into the sea is called a 
cape ; if high or mountainous, a promontory. 

26. The water occupies from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the whole surface of the earth, 
and constitutes, strictly, one immense ocean; 
which, however, is usually thus divided and sub- 
divided. 1. The Western Ocean, which includes 
(1) the Northern, (2) the Atlantic, (3) the Ethi- 
opic Oceans; all three being often called the 
Atlantic. 2. The Eastern Ocean, which includes 
(1) the Indian, (2) the Pacific, (3) the Southern 

o 
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Oceans. The Western Ocean is much indented, 
and promotes commerce. Not so the Pacific. 

27. A sea is a smaller portion of water than 
an ocean, and is somewhat bounded by land. A 
gulf is a portion of water almost surrounded by 
land. A bay is a portion of water running into 
the land, with a wider opening than a gulf, A 
lake is a portion of water entirely surrounded by 
land. The application of these terms, however, 
is somewhat capricious. A strait is a narrow 
passage of water, connecting two seas ; when so 
shallow that it may be fathomed, it is called a 
sound. A channel is a passage longer and broader 
than a strait. A harbour is a small gulf or bay. 
The terms road, port, or creek, are also applied 
to small portions of the sea. A river is a cur- 
rent of fresh water, rising in the land, and 
flowing into the sea. The mouth of a river 
widening into the sea is called an estuary or frith, 
The right and left banks of a river are those on 
our right or left hands as we go down the stream ; 
that is, from the head to the mouth. 

28. "We have observed the greater inequality 
of land and water in respect of their extent on 
the earth's surface ; the inequality of distribution 
in respect of the two hemispheres is not less re- 
markable. Of the whole land, about four-fifths 
is situated in the northern hemisphere, and the 
remaining one-fifth in the southern. 

29. The general features of the Old and New 
Worlds differ greatly. In the Old World, the 
general direction of the land, and of the great 
mountain chains, is from west to east, almost 
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parallel to the equator ; while in America their 
general direction is from north to south, along 
the meridian. Thus, the Alps in Europe, and 
the four great mountain ranges in Asia, stretch 
from west to east ; while in America, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Western Cordilleras, and the 
Andes, range from north to south. The coast 
line, again, of the Old World is very much more 
indented and broken than that of the New. In 
one respect only, under this head, do the two 
worlds agree : the promontories in both, whether 
large or small, — as, for example, South America, 
California, Greenland, Florida, Scandinavia, Italy, 
Greece, Arabia, India, Corea, Africa, — with 
scarcely an exception, point to the south. 

30. Even a first glance over any considerable 
territory discovers an exceedingly uneven surface. 
The land is elevated into mountains ; depressed 
into valleys ; it stretches out into plains near the 
level of the sea ; it rises high above this level and 
expands into extensive table-lands. The whole 
surface is elevated more or less above the general 
level of the ocean ; with the remarkable excep- 
tion of a vast plain in Central Asia, which is 
more than 100 feet below the surface of the 
Black Sea. 

31. Plains, with only moderate undulations, 
are found in every region of the world. One of 
the most extensive is that which spreads from 
the confines of the Frozen Ocean, chiefly through 
Russia, to the shores of the Euxine and Caspian. 
Here it is interrupted by the Oural chain of 
mountains. But on the eastern side of t l 
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there spreads the great plain of Northern Asia, 
in a north-easterly direction, bounded on the 
south by the Altaian chain, until it almost sweeps 
the coast of the North Pacific Ocean. The sur- 
face of much of these two great plains is fertile ; 
Borne of it is covered with heaths or swamps, 
producing a stunted vegetation ; a considerable 
part is shrouded in dark pine forests. 

32. Deserts. — The largest and most remarkable 
desert in the world is the Sahara, or great African 
Desert. It is, as its name imports, a sea of sand. 
It spreads like an ocean between the ridges of 
Mount Atlas and the parallels of the Senegal and 
the Niger, and from the Atlantic to the narrow 
valley of the Nile, covering a superficies of more 
than two millions of square miles. Like the sea, 
its surface, when agitated by the winds, rises in 
huge towering waves, which move with great ra- 
pidity, and sometimes overwhelm whole caravans 
of travellers. Indeed it would be impassable, 
even by camels, " the ships of the desert," but 
for the oases, or fertile spots, which are met with 
here and there,— 

the tnfted isles 

That verdant rite amid the Libyan wild. 

33. The narrow valley of the Nile and the Bed 
Sea are all that separate the African deserts from 
those of Asia. The deserts of Arabia, Syria, and 
Persia, are saharas on smaller scales. One dis- 
tinguishing feature of the great desert in Persia 
is, that many parts of its surface are covered 
with saline incrustations : hence it is called the 
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Great Salt Desert. These desert regions are re- 
markably deficient in considerable rivers : except 
the Nile, the Euphrates, the Indus, and Oxus, 
there are no large rivers in a region which em- 
braces almost a fourth part of both Africa and 
Asia. 

34. In Central Asia, which consists of an im- 
mense plateau or table-land, is the great desert 
of Cobi, about 1200 miles long, and from 500 
to 700 miles broad. Through the middle of this, 
for its whole length, extends the Shamo, or sand 
sea, varying in breadth from 150 to 250 miles. 
The great elevation of this desert, and its com* 
parative distance from the equator, preserve it 
from the scorching heats of the saharas of Africa 
and Arabia. Some of its plains, says Humboldt, 
are covered with herbage ; others produce only 
evergreen saliferous plants, with fleshy and 
jointed stems ; but a greater number glitter from 
afar with a saline efflorescence, that crystallizes 
in the semblance of lichens, and covers the clayey 
soil with scattered patches like new-fallen snow. 

35. In America there are immense plains and 
extensive deserts. The vast tract included be- 
tween the Rocky and the Alleghany mountains 
on the one hand, and the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Great Lakes on the other, may be regarded as 
one immense plain. The southern portion of 
this vast plain is exceedingly fertile; but the 
western and north-western parts of it abound in 
deserts, savannahs, and prairies. The savannahs 
and prairies are generally covered with a species 
of coarse grass, which often grows to the height 
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.of a man ; and they abound in wild animals, as 
the bison. In the western part of the plain, 
between the Ozark and Rocky Mountains, is the 
great American Desert ; which bears a strong 
resemblance, in the portion traversed by the 
Platte Eiver, to the barren and saline steppes of 
Asia. A great portion of the plain of the Mis- 
sisippi is exposed to wide periodical inundations 
from that river : the alligator and the bison are 
the alternate lords of this extensive region. The 
other vast plains of America are the basins of the 
Amazon, La Plata, and the Orinoco. The llanos 
of Venezuela, extending from the mouth of the 
Orinoco to the foot of the Andes, are open so- 
litudes, — motionless, gloomy, awful, — with a 
scanty soil, destitute of trees, but covered with 
a luxuriant herbage, in consequence of periodical 
inundations, which convert this part of South 
America into inland seas : — amid the turbid 
waters of which, says Humboldt, may be seen 
herds of wild cattle and of horses, swimming 
from one gradually diminishing island to another, 
in search of food, or escaping from the attacks 
of the jaguar, to become the prey of the alligator, 
or perhaps to be stunned by the strokes of the 
electric gymnotus. The pampas of Buenos Ayres 
stretch out to an immense extent between the 
Paraguay Eiver and the Andes, presenting to the 
eye interminable plains, with a surface often as 
unvaried as the ocean. 

36. Mountains. — Mountains are among the 
most striking features of the surface of the globe, 
and play an important part in the general ecq- 
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.nomy of nature. They modify climate ; produce 
much variety in the vegetable world ; attract the 
waters of the sky, and disperse them over the 
face of the whole earth, under the beneficent 
forms of rain and snow, of springs and rivers. 
They break up the otherwise monotonous surface 
of the earth, disclose her mineral treasures, and 
impart an unspeakable glory and charm, through 
every gradation of grandeur and beauty, to her 
*Doundless landscapes. Mountains exhibit nu- 
merous and picturesque varieties. The loftiest 
peaks generally consist of naked rocks, whose 
nature determines the outline. At one time the 
mountain shoots up enormous crystals, in bare and 
savage grandeur ; while, in other instances, vast 
masses are crowned with rounded summits, rising 
into the air with tranquil majesty, and looking 
down, like throned kings, upon the plains below. 
Mountains of less elevation are often equally 
picturesque ; and while generally destitute of the 
sharp angles and needle-points of the former 
class, sometimes present in their regular grada- 
tions a vast amphitheatre not less imposing. 
Beneath these rank hills ; sometimes precipitous, 
but usually sloping away in gentle declivities, 
and losing themselves in the surrounding plains. 
Volcanic mountains are mostly conical. Basaltic 
mountains display immense pillars and cause- 
ways ; as the Giant's Causeway in Ireland. 

37. In general, the bases of a series of neigh- 
bouring mountains run into each other, con- 
stituting a chain. Chains of mountains are sel- 
dom solitary. Sometimes we find a central chain 
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with secondary lines branching off from it; 
sometimes a collection of chains of equal rank ; 
and in a few instances, as the Cordilleras of Ame- 
rica, a series of chains running parallel to each 
other, for thousands of miles, in one constant di- 
rection. The following are the estimated lengths 
of the principal mountain chains. The Andes, 
the Cordilleras, the Rocky Mountains, upwards 
of 10,000 miles. The Altai Mountains 50C0* 
The Mountains of the Moon probably 2000. The 
Oural, Atlas, and Himaleh ranges, about 1500. 
The Dorfrine Mountains about 1000. The Cau- 
casian range, the Alps, and Appenines, from 700 
to 600. The Carpathians about 500. The Py- 
renees about 250. 

38. Every principal chain has one side very 
steep, and on the other a very gradual slope. 
The Alps, for instance, are much more rapid in 
their descent on the Italian side than on that 
of Switzerland. The Scandinavian masses are 
steepest towards the west and north-west ; the 

Srenees towards the south. Mount Atlas and 
Hint Libanus present their bold and craggy 
declivities towards the Mediterranean. The two 
mountain chains that border the northern and 
the southern coasts of Asia Minor present very 
abrupt faces towards the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, while their inland sides merge 
more gently into high table-lands. In like 
manner, the Western Ghauts, on which the 
table-land of the Deccan rests, have precipitous 
declivities directly towards the west, and loog 
and gentle slopes towards the east. 
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39. The height of mountains is an important 
point in physical geographer ; for elevation de- 
termines climate, and a single mountain side 
will exhibit great varieties of vegetables and 
animals at different heights. The mean height 
of the Himalayan chain is 15,600 feet; the 
highest mountain of the chain being Dhaw- 
alagiri, which attains 28,077 feet. Of the Andes, 
11,800 feet ; Nevada di Sorata, in the Bolivian 
Andes, being 25,250. Of the Alps, 7,700 feet ; 
Mount Blanc, in the Pennine Alps, being 
15,646 feet above the level of the sea. 

40. The Ocean. — The depth of the ocean is 
unknown. But it has been calculated to be 
about 120 feet around the coasts of England, 
360 around those of Scotland, 2000 on the 
western coast of Ireland, and 50,000 in the 
main Atlantic. The greatest probable depth 
hardly exceeds ten miles ; while from four to 
five miles is the estimated mean depth. 

41. The waters of the ocean are kept in per- 

?;tual motion by winds, currents, and tides, 
he effect of wind is chiefly confined to the sur- 
face : the wildest tempest does not agitate it at 
the depth of a hundred feet. But the appear- 
ance presented by the long ridgy waves, rising 
with an uniform and rapid swell, and curling 
over in foaming surges, which tumble headlong 
with prodigious force, is at once grand and ter- 
rific; and if waves meet with resistance, as 
when they dash against some lofty cliff, their actual 
height becomes much greater than in the deep sea. 
^ 42. The most general current* are produced 
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by the movement of the waters perpetually 
setting from the polar regions towards the 
equator, and by the progression of the tropical 
seas towards the west. In the Atlantic, the 
Equatorial Current produces that remarkable 
movement of the waters called the gulf stream. 
This current, perceptible at the Canaries and 
travelling westward, passes between the West 
Indian islands, and sweeps along the northern 
coasts of South America to the Isthmus of 
Darien; thence it stretches towards Yucatan, 
and, after wheeling round the Mexican Gulf, 
rushes through the channel between Cuba and 
Florida, passing between the Bahamas and the 
United States towards Newfoundland, where it 
encounters the great current from the Arctic 
regions, and is arrested. From Newfoundland 
the retrograde current travels eastwards, deflect- 
ing towards the south, sends a branch through 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and re-enters itself on 
the coast of Africa ; having performed, in the 
course of thirty-five months, a magnificent cir- 
cuit of more than 10,000 miles. There is also a 
general western current in the Great Pacific. 
This is greatly broken by the vast chain of 
islands and shoals which stretch from China to 
New Zealand. The huge mass of Australia pro* 
duces separate and dangerous currents around 
its shores. The general current, passing through 
Bass's Straits and from among the Australasian 
islands, flows with weakened force through the 
Indian Ocean towards the Bay of Bengal. De- 
flected thence! it forms the current in the 
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Mozambique Channel, and sweeps round the 
Cape of Good Hope in a powerful stream, not 
less than forty-three leagues in breadth. These 
great oceanic currents are chiefly caused by the 
centrifugal force of the earth's diurnal rotation. 

43. It belongs to astronomy to teach the 
theory of tides ; to explain the two floods and 
two ebbs daily ; how the united influence of the 
sun and moon causes the two spring and two 
neap tides during each lunation ; and why the 
highest tides take place about the equinoxes. 
The phenomenon of the tides has been observed 
in every part of the earth which is washed by 
the sea* For about six hours the sea gradually 
swells, so that it enters the mouths of harbours 
and rivers, advancing and rising upon the coasts : 
this is called flood tide. Tor about twelve 
minutes it is stationary ; and is said to be at 
high water. It then begins to ebb, or flow back 
again, for about six hours ; again becomes sta- 
tionary for about twelve minutes, during which 
it is low water; and then begins to flow again 
as before. The highest tides in the month are 
called spring tides; the lowest neap. These 
phenomena are much affected by local causes. 
The tides of the German Ocean take twelve 
hours to reach London Bridge. In the Baltic 
and the Mediterranean scarcely any tides are 
perceptible. But in bays, harbours, and seas 
open to the tidal currents, as Baffin's Bay, 
Hudson's Bay, and the Bed Sea, there are 
regular and often very high tides. In the British 
Channel, the tide, which in the open sea does 
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not exceed one or two feet, sometimes rises 40 
or 50 feet. The tides often rise with dangerous 
rapidity ; as in the Bay of Fundy, and at the 
mouths of the Indus and the Ganges. 

44. The sea, when viewed near land, is 
generally of a greenish colour, as in the German 
Ocean; but when viewed out of soundings, is 
of a beautiful deep blue. The sea is subject 
to many local and accidental changes of colour. 

45. The phosphorescence of the sea is a mag- 
nificent spectacle. Sometimes a vessel cleaving 
the dark waters appears to trace a long line of 
fire, and every stroke of the oar produces flashes 
of lambent flame. In other cases, thousands of 
stars seem to float and gambol on the watery 
surface ; at one instant blending into a single 
vast sheet of light, at another breaking into lu- 
minous waves and dissolving in a brilliant foam. 
This splendid phenomenon is chiefly owing to 
innumerable microscopic animals, to electricity, 
and to animal and vegetable decomposition. 

46. The saltness of the ocean chiefly arises 
from the abundant presence of common salt, and 
seems to be greatest in the Southern Ocean and 
the Mediterranean. 

47. Rivers. — The size and the course of rivers 
are chiefly determined by the height and direc- 
tion of the mountain-chains in which they ori- 
ginate, and the extent and nature of the country 
drained by them and their tributaries. Thus, 
the Rhine, the Danube, and the Rhone, the 
largest rivers in Europe, rise in the Swiss Alps ; 
the great rivers of Asia— the Ob, the Yang-tse 
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Kiang, the Irawaddy, the Brahmaputra, and the 
Ganges — originate in some of its lofty chains ; 
in Africa, the Nile has one of its sources in the 
mountains of Abyssinia ; while, in America, the 
Amazon, the Missisippi, and La Plata rise in 
the highest mountain ranges in the world. 

48. The velocity of rivers is, generally speak- 
ing, proportionate to the declivity of the ground 
over which they flow. When river-courses lie 
among mountains they are subject to sudden 
breaks, which form rapids, or, in the case of pre- 
cipitous descents, cataracts. The velocity of 
rivers is also accelerated by the volume of water 
which they convey. 

49. The channel of rivers is greatly determined 
by the action of their waters ; even rocky beds 
erode in the lapse of years. Thus the Falls of 
Niagara have receded about eighteen feet in 
thirty years. The beds of many rivers, again, 
become elevated by alluvial deposits in the 
course of years, as, for example, that of the Po 
in Italy : while the same cause often produces 
triangular plains at the mouths of rivers, called 
deltas; the most remarkable of which is the 
delta of the Nile. 

50. Most of the large rivers discharge their 
waters into the sea by several mouths ; as the 
Nile, the Ganges, the Volga, the Niger, the 
Orinoco, and the Bhine. 

51. Some rivers are subject to periodical 
floods; as the Nile, the Ganges, the Indus, and 
the Missisippi. These are produced by the 
heavy rains which fall during the wet season in 
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the torrid zone, and by the annual melting of 
snow on the mountains from which the rivers 
rise. These floods, though sometimes destruc- 
tive, irrigate soils otherwise barren ; and in some 
cases create extensive plains of remarkable fer- 
tility. 

52. Eivers are occasionally engulfed, especially 
in limestone districts ; they sink under ground, 
flow on for several miles, and then reappear. 
This is the case with the Rhine, and the Gua- 
diana in Spain. Subterranean streams likewise 
abound in Greece. 

53. Changes of Land and Water. — To trace 
the history, to note the phenomena, and to in- 
vestigate the causes, of the remarkable inter- 
changes which land and water undergo, together 
with their mutual action, belongs to the province 
of geology* We shall here briefly notice them 
only as they affect geography. 

54. Portions of the land, wasted away into 
detritus, are being continually carried down into 
the sea, and so change the relative level of the 
land and the ocean. The Gulf of Mexico is 
rapidly filling up by the sedimentary deposits 
from the waters of the Missisippi. The Lake of 
Geneva is filling up in like manner by Alpine 
debris carried down into it by the Rhone. 

55. The encroachments of the ocean on the 
land are strikingly shown bv the changes on our 
own coasts, and on those ot Holland and Fries- 
land. The chalky heights of Dover and the 
softer strata along the east coast are annually 
giving way. Sometimes the invasions of the 
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sea are more rapid and devastating ; as in the 
destruction, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, of the isthmus which united Holland 
with Eriesland, by which the Zuyder-Zee was 
formed. 

56. Earthquakes. — Earthquakes are powerful 
agents in changing the aspect of a country. 
Thus in 1755, Lisbon was in a great measure 
destroyed by one of the most awful earthquakes 
that ever visited Europe : the new mole suddenly 
sank into a hideous abyss, and on its former site 
there are now 100 fathoms of water. The earth- 
quakes that desolated Calabria in 1783, depressed 
the land in many places, in others opened ex- 
tensive fissures, in others effected partial eleva- 
tions. In 1797, Upper Peru was terribly con- 
vulsed, and the face of the country totally 
changed. In 1811, violent earthquakes shook 
the valley of the Missisippi, by which lakes of 
considerable extent disappeared, and new ones 
were formed. Earthquakes in South America, 
during 1822-3, permanently raised the level of 
the land to heights varying from two to seven 
feet, over an area, extending from the base of 
the Andes to the sea, of not less than 100,000 
square miles. 

57. Volcanoes. — Most of the phenomena of 
earthquakes are the consequences of volcanic fire. 
At present there are nearly two hundred active 
volcanoes in different parts of the world. Tierra 
del Fuego, Peru, Chili, and New Granada are 
filled with them. Numerous islands in the Pa- 
cific are volcanic. Java alone contains tluV 
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eight. In Europe, a great volcanic zone tra- 
verses Greece, Italy, Germany, and France ; but 
it is no longer active in the two latter countries. 
Iceland abounds in volcanoes ; of which Hekla, 
though not the most considerable, is the best 
known. Several of the most lofty mountains of 
South America are active volcanoes. Volcanic 
rocks prevail over the whole table-land of 
Mexico ; and there, amid other cones, rises the 
lofty Fopocateptl, whose elevation exceeds 17,000 
feet. But the most remarkable, perhaps, is the 
volcano of Jorullo, formed as recently as 1759. 
In one night there issued from the earth, in the 
.midst of more than two thousand burning aper- 
tures, called homitas or ovens, six vast mountain 
masses rising to heights varying from 300 to 
nearly 1700 feet above the original level of the 
plain ; constituting, says Humboldt, " one of the 
most remarkable physical revolutions in the an- 
nals of our globe." 



SECTION III. 

THE WINDS. 

58. A. portion of the atmosphere exposed to 
the sun's rays becomes heated, expands, and, 
being thus made lighter than before, ascends ; 
while the surrounding air, being colder and 
heavier, rushes in to supply its place. The cur- 
rent of air thus produced is called wind. "Winds 
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are generally divided into three classes — perma- 
nent, periodical, and variable. 

59. The permanent winds extend nearly thirty 
degrees on each side of the equator, and blow 
almost always in the same direction, namely, 
from the east. They are usually called trade 
winds, because of the valuable assistance they 
render to navigation. They are caused by the 
higher temperature, and the greater rotatory 
motion of the equatorial regions of the earth. 
To supply the place of the air which is con- 
tinually ascending, as already explained, from 
the torrid zone, continual currents move from 
the colder regions towards the equator. These 
regions having a slower rotary motion than the 
equatorial, the currents which proceed thence 
are, in fact, left behind when they reach the 
equator; and since the earth rotates towards 
the east, they appear to move, as already stated, 
from the east. Since, however, their original 
direction was towards the equator, — that is, 
from the north or from the south, — they do not 
blow due westward except at the equator itself : 
at the northern tropic, they blow from the north- 
east, and at the southern, from the south-east, 
varying a point or two of the compass either 
way. If the great equatorial band of the earth 
were covered with water, the trade winds would 
constantly and regularly blow in the direction 
here stated. But the unequal and varying tem- 
perature produced by the interposition of large 
tracts of land, of snow- clad mountains, and of 
heated plains of sand, diverts them from their 
d2 
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course, and often subjects them to sudden and 
great irregularities, Hence it is that the trade 
winds are more constant and regular in the Pa- 
cific than in the Atlantic, and in the Atlantic 
than in the Indian Ocean. 

60. These irregularities give rise to the pe- 
riodical winds, which change with the chang- 
ing seasons. The most important of these are 
the Monsoons, which chiefly prevail in the In- 
dian Ocean. From April to October they blow 
from the S.W. ; during the other six months, 
the regular trade wind from the N.E. resumes 
its course. When these changes take place, 
violent tempests and thunder storms ensue. 
The N.E. monsoon is produced by the same 
causes as the general trade wind. The S.W. 
monsoon appears to be occasioned by the great 
rarefaction of the air over the extensive regions 
of Eastern Asia when the sun is north of the 
equator, and the rushing in of the dense air of 
the Indian Ocean to occupy the place of the 
ascending current. The land and sea breezes, 
.which are common on tropical sea-coasts, espe- 
cially the latter, are produced by the various 
differences of temperature between the land and 
the sea; which give rise to several currents, in 
the manner already explained. 

61. In temperate climates the winds are va- 
riable, in consequence of their depending on 
several causes, which very variously affect the 
-atmospheric equilibrium: of these causes elec- 
trical changes m the atmosphere are the most 
frequent and influential. 
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62. There are also several other winds of a 
local and peculiar character ; such as the Sirocco, 
in the south of Spain and Italy ; the Harmattan, 
blowing periodically from the Sahara towards the 
Atlantic ; the Simoon and Samiel, peculiar to the 
burning deserts of Africa and Arabia. 

63. The velocity of wind varies from one to a 
hundred miles an hour. At 10 miles an hour, 
the wind is called a breeze ; at 20, a gale ; at 50, 
a storm ; and at 80, a hurricane. 

64. Climate. — It has been estimated that, if 
the entire surface of the earth were divided into 
100 equal parts, the torrid zone would contain 
about 40 ; each of the temperate about 26 ; and 
each of the frigid about 4 only. These zones 
were subdivided by the ancient geographers into 
" climates their breadths vary with the lati- 
tude; and their number and situation are re- 
gulated by the length of the longest day. There 
are 24 from the equator to each of the polar 
circles, determined by the difference of half an 
hour in the longest day in each ; and 6 from each 
polar circle to the poles, determined by the dif- 
ference of a month. But this artificial division 
of the earth is now little regarded. The climate 
or mean temperature of a place cannot be deter- 
mined, except in a general sense, by its distance 
from the equator. To know it accurately, we 
must be made acquainted with several other par- 
ticulars of a local nature. Humboldt has brought 
to light some general truths by means of certain 
isothermal lines, or lines of equal heat, which he 
lias traced on the surface of the globe. 
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65. The distribution of heat on the earth's sur- 
face is greatly modified by winds, by the geo- 
logical structure of soils, by the distribution of 
land and water, by mountains and plains, by seas 
and rivers, by the elevation of the place above 
the level of the sea, and even in some measure 
by the degree of cultivation. All soils are not 
heated equally soon ; and while one quickly parts 
with its acquired heat, another retains it for a 
long time. Clayey and marshy grounds, and 
those impregnated with salt, cool the atmosphere; 
but light, sandy, calcareous soils increase heat. 
The nearness of the sea affects temperature in 
all climates, by equalizing it. Hence the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are not so great in 
islands as on continents, under the same parallels 
of latitude. So, also, the intersection of con- 
tinents by arms of the sea, tends to mitigate 
alike the fervour of summer and the rigour of 
winter. Mountainous regions are colder than 
their latitude would lead us to expect ; while re- 
gions in the neighbourhood of burning deserts, 
or in sheltered valleys, are warmer. The AlpB 
contribute to render the climate of Italy de- 
lightful, by sheltering it from the cold north 
winds ; but the Altaian mountains, south of Si- 
beria, cut it off from the tropical heats, and 
render the cold of that country very intense. 
Had there been a great mountain chain in Sa- 
hara, that desert would have been a fertile plain ; 
since the snow-clad summits would have cooled 
the atmosphere, and the country would have been 
watered by the mountain streams. The great 
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cold of Central and Southern Russia is owing 
principally to the absence of a mountain-chain, 
which would shelter them from the chilling blasts 
of the Arctic Ocean, 

66. A powerful cause in determining the tern* 
perature of a place is its elevation above the level 
of the sea. A person in the middle of the torrid 
zone, if elevated 16,000 feet above this level, 
would find himself, as far as cold and climate are 
concerned, transported to the frozen regions of 
the frigid zone. Terrestrial heat is chiefly caused 
by the sun's reflected rays, and hence is greater 
in valleys and plains than on mountains and ele- 
vated surfaces. 

67. The cultivation of the soil gradually affects 
its temperature. A region shrouded in primeval 
forests, or covered with swamps and marshes, will 
have a different temperature when cleared and 
drained. In hot climates, forests tend to cool 
the air ; but in frigid regions to elevate the tem- 
perature, by defending the soil from chilling 
Masts. The draining of marshes promotes the 
salubrity of a region. 

68. Climate depends in Borne degree upon 
moisture as well as upon temperature. The hu- 
midity of any climate is indicated by its annual 
amount of rain, by the difference of its quantities 
at different seasons of the year, by its dews and 
fogs. Eain is generally more copious at the 
equator than at the poles, at the sea coast than 
on land, and in mountains and high grounds than 
in plains. In the torrid zone, a small thick rain 
falls every day on that side of the equator on 
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which the sun is, but generally ceases during the 
night. Yet in this zone there are tracts where 
rain seldom or never falls ; such as the Sahara of 
Africa, the low coasts of Caraccas, and the desert 
shore of Peru between 15° and 30° S. lat. More 
rain falls in summer than in winter in all lati- 
tudes ; but in the temperate zones, the rains of 
winter are more frequent than those of summer, 
though less in quantity. 

69. Climate of Europe. — The climate of the 
great divisions of the earth's surface is deter- 
mined by these general principles. The whole 
of Europe, (with the exception of parts of Lap- 
land, Sweden, Norway, and Northern Russia,) 
being situated within the temperate zone, suffers 
but little from the extremes of heat and cold. 
The south-western extremity is the hottest re- 
gion ; the heat diminishes rapidly as we advance 
eastward. The west of Europe has generally a 
moist atmosphere. The whole continent admits 
of a two-fold division in respect of climate : first, 
into an Oceanic, an Asiatic, and an African side ; 
and secondly, into a southern, a middle, and a 
northern zone. The zones determine generally 
the nature, times and duration of the seasons : 
the sides regulate in great measure the vegetable 
productions. The average temperature of Eu- 
rope exceeds that of Asia and America under 
the same latitudes ; probably because its general 
elevation is less than of those countries; be- 
cause its surrounding seas are warmer than the 
oceans which encompass them ; and because the 
gulf-stream in the Atlantic not only brings a 
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warm current towards Europe from the torrid 
zone, but also repels from its shores the ice of 
the Arctic Ocean * 

70. Climate of Asia. — Nearly all the circum- 
stances which unite in giving a mild climate to 
Europe, are reversed in the case of Asia. Its 
northern regions lie within the Arctic circle. 
The north winds, unobstructed by mountains* 
blow over plains of ice ; and their cooling influ- 
ence is not counterbalanced by hot deserts of 
sand in the southern portion of the continent ; 
there being no land under the equator, in the 
direction of the length of Asia, except the nar* 
row strips of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, and 
Gilolo. The position of the mountain ranges, 
again, and the general elevation of the whole 
continent above the level of the sea, diminish 
the temperature ; nor are there any great seas 
on the western side to equalise it. Consequently, 
Asia experiences the extremes of temperature ; 
the winter is excessively cold, and the summer is 
excessively hot. 

71. Climate of Africa. — By far the greater part 
of Africa lies within the torrid zone, and the tro- 
pical climate of these regions influences those 
adjacent, with the exception only of that strip of 
Barbary which is protected by the Atlas Moun- 
tains from the hot winds of the desert, and of a 
portion of Hottentot-land protected by moun- 
tains near the Cape. The year is divided into 
the dry and rainy seasons. The regions which 
have no rain form a zone of considerable breadth ; 
6ne principal cause of the high temperature of 
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the whole continent. The weD- watered regions 
abound in luxuriant vegetation ; but the united 
heat and moisture are exceedingly unwholesome 
to man. 

72. Climate of America. — The climate of Ame- 
rica is nearly as remarkable for cold as that of 
Africa for heat. Many causes produce this re- 
sult : a very principal one is the extraordinary 
elevation of the land above the level of the sea. 
The vast mountain-chains, again, whose summits 
are covered with perpetual snow, greatly reduce 
the temperature. The Andes, by intercepting 
the moisture of the trade winds as they blow 
from the east, cause copious rain on their east 
side and drought on the western, and in other 
ways greatly affect the general climate. The 
great indentation of the sea between North and 
South America ; the huge forests, traversed by 
immense rivers ; the absence of large sandy de- 
serts, which easily become heated by a tropical 
Bun ; all serve to make America a cold country. 
A large portion of North America, moreover,' 
expands within the Arctic circle. Sweeping over 
such a country, the north-west wind, which pre- 
vails in North America during the winter, be- 
comes intensely cold ; and northern blasts often 
make sudden inroads upon the tropical regions, 
Additional causes, such as the narrowing of the 
land, contribute to increase the rigour of the sea- 
sons in South America ; especially as we approach 
Cape Horn. The whole of America, with little 
exception, is remarkable for its extreme moisture 
and, consequently, its profuse vegetation. - 
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SECTION IV. 

DISTRIBUTION OV VEGETABLE 8. 

73. Vegetables range over the whole face of 
the globe, from pole to pole ; from the towering 
summit of the Andes, where the lichen creeps 
over the hardest rocks, to the bosom of the ocean, 
where we meet with floating meadows of sea- 
weeds. Some vegetables delight in great heat, 
others flourish best in cold. Some require the 
extreme of moisture, others draw then* suste- 
nance from the arid rock and the burning sand. 
The geographical differences which vegetables 
present, depend almost entirely on the different 
degrees of heat, light, and moisture which they 
receive, as well as on the nature of the soil 
whence they derive nourishment, and the influ- 
ence of ever-varying atmospheric phenomena. 

74. It is in the torrid zone that vegetables are 
found in the greatest vigour, variety, and beauty. 
There the herbaceous plant of other zones be- 
comes a shrub, and the shrub a tree. There we 
find the sugar-cane, the coffee-tree, the palm, the, 
bread-fruit tree, the immense baobab, the date, 
cacao, vanilla, nutmeg, and the most delicate 
spices. The forest trees are often covered with 
a profusion of parasitical plants of the most bril- 
liant colours and the most aromatic odours. At 
the same time, in consequence of the prodigious 
height to which whole regions are elevated in 

E 
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the tropics, and the reduced temperature of that 
elevation, the productions of the more temperate 
and colder regions are also found here. Cypresses, 
firs, dates, barberries, and alders, which resemble 
those of our own country, coyer the mountainous 
districts of the south of Mexico, as well as the 
chain of the Andes under the equator. 

75. Vegetation is greatly determined by lati- 
tude. In the temperate regions, as we recede from 
the equator, we find the rosaceous plants, as the 
rose itself ; the raspberry and the bramble, the 
apple, the pear, and the mountain ash, the al- 
mond and the peach, the apricot, the plum, the 
cherry, and the laurel. Here are also the cru- 
ciferous plants, as the radish, the cabbage, the 
turnip, cress, mustard, and rape: and the um- 
belliferous plants, of which some are poisonous, 
as hemlock and water dropwort ; others are es- 
culents, or good for food, as celery, carrots, and 
parsnips ; many yield aromatic fruits, as caraway, 
coriander, and anise ; a few secrete a fetid gum 
resin, as galbanum and assafoetida. As we travel 
northward, we successively meet the various 
dates, the chesnut, and the beech ; the fir, the 
cedar, and the pine ; the poplar and the willow, 
the alder and tne birch, verdant meadows of 
soft grasses, and smiling fields of waving corn, 
intersperse and beautify the landscape. The 
tropical parasites disappear before plants whose 
fleshy roots draw their sustenance from the soil ; 
the trunks of aged trees are clothed with mosses, 
parasitic fungi creep round decaying vegetables 
of larger growth, and the waters abound with 
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numerous species of confervas, which float in 
stagnant pools or sluggish streams in the form 
of green entangled threads. 

76. As we enter the frigid regions, all these 
gradually dwindle and disappear; and grasses, 
mosses, and lichens are the last retreats of ve- 
getable life. The birch, which is the hardiest of 
trees, ceases to grow in latitude 70°; while be- 
yond the region of lichens, vegetation is arrested 
by perpetual snow; although even here, if a 
southern aspect chance to thaw for four or five 
days any cleft in a rock, a few hardy specimens 
of ranunculus glacialis venture to bloom. 

77. The isothermal lines, to which we have 
already referred, have been chiefly determined 
by the growth of particular plants. Near the 
equator they coincide generally speaking with 
the parallels of latitude ; but as they recede 
thence, their course becomes very irregular. 
An isothermal line of any given temperature 
will recede farther from the equator in Europe 
than it will either in America or Asia, from the 
causes already mentioned under the head of 
climate ; and, in like manner, in passing through 
the maritime parts of Europe, and the adjacent 
islands, it will recede farther from the equator 
than either in the continental parts or in ele- 
vated regions. The isothermal lines of 78° 
Fahr., 68* Fahr., 59° Fahr., 50° Fahr., 41° Fahr., 
and 82° Fahr. divide the earth's surface, in each 
hemisphere, into seven vegetable zones. 1. The 
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temperature, varying from 81° Fahr. at the 
equator to 78° on its northern and southern 
borders. 2. The region of the Sugar-cane, 
whose mean temperature ranges from 78° to 
08° Fahr. 8. The region of the Olive and Fig, 
from 68° to 59° Fahr. 4. The region of the 
Wine-grape, from 59° to 60° Fahr. 5. The 
region of the Oak and Wheat, from 50° to 41° 
Fahr. 6. The region of the Fir, Pine, and 
Birch, from 41° to 32° Fahr. 7. The region of 
Lichens and Mosses, extending from the isother- 
mal line of 82° Fahr. towards the poles, until 
vegetation ceases. The above trees and plants 
are not confined to these zones; but it is in 
these that they attain their greatest perfection. 

78. In ascending a lofty mountain, particu- 
larly in a warm country, we may expect to meet 
with the vegetables of different climates. If 
the mountain be near the equator, we might 
theoretically expect to find its base encircled by 
the aromatic productions of the torrid zone ; on 
its Bides, the sugar-cane and coffee-tree of the 
tropics ; higher up, the olive and fig of Spain, 
Italy, and Turkey; higher still, the vines of 
France and Germany; next, the oaks, elms, 
and beecheB of England and the north of 
Europe; then, the firs and pines of Scotland 
and Scandinavia; and, lastly, the lichens and 
mosses of Lapland. Approximations to this 
theoretical distribution actually exist ; as on the 
Peak of Teneriffe, Mount Ararat, and Mount 
Etna. 
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SECTION V. 

DISTRIBUTION 07 ANIMALS. 

79. Like vegetables, animals are adapted to 
different climates, soils, and localities : some are 
confined to special regions; others are dis- 
tributed over nearly the whole surface of the 
globe. The native animals, again, of one region 
often admit of transportation to other countries ; 
where, however, they generally undergo con- 
siderable changes, and pass into numerous 
varieties. Subject to these varieties, the ox, 
the horse, and the hog are found from the equa* 
tor to the polar circles ; though within the frigid 
zones, the horse and the ox degenerate and dis- 
appear. The sheep, the goat, and the dog ex- 
tend over the whole habitable globe. 

80. The earth may be divided into fourteen 
zoological kingdoms. The first includes all 
Europe and Asia within 60° N. lat. ' Its prin- 
cipal animals are the polar bear, the rein-deer, 
the glutton, the lemming, and the hamster* 
The true Greenland whale and the narwhal are 
confined to the arctic seas. The birds that con* 
stantly reside in the arctic regions are very few ; 
but, during the short summer, the Bwarms of 
insects are infinite, and a large number of Euro* 
pean and Asiatic birds resort thither to prey 
upon them and to breed. 

81. The second kingdom includes Europe 
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generally, and parts of Western Asia and Nor- 
thern Africa. Its most characteristic is the 
nrus ox. Other quadrupeds are the brown 
bear, the ibex, the stag, the roe, and the fallow- 
deer. The horse and the ox, although originally 
imported, here attain their greatest perfection. 
The more characteristic birds are the bearded 
vulture of the Alps, the imperial and royal 
eagles, several species of falcons, and the great 
and little bustards. The red grouse is peculiar 
to the British Islands. 

82. The third kingdom includes all Asia, 
between the Altaian and Himalayan chains. Its 
chief animals are the yak, the argali, the onagar 
or wild ass, the wild horse, the Thibetian musk, 
and the jerboa. Its birds are little known. 
China abounds with gold and silver pheasants. 

83. In Southern China, Cambogia, Siam, the 
Birman Empire, Hindooatan, and Ceylon, which 
constitute the fourth kingdom, we find the 
tiger, the panther, the Asiatic elephant, and the 
long-armed ape, the peacock, the giant argus, 
and the hornbijls, the G-angetic crocodile, the 

Sython, and the cobra de capello. This king- 
om also possesses the one-horned rhinoceros, 
the hunting leopard, the Malayan bear, and the 
ursine sloth, the slow lemur, the short-tailed pan- 
golin, the Brahmin bull, the wild buffalo, and 
several specieB of antelopes and deer. To these 
we must add the pigmy and Indian musks. 
And among its birds we must not omit the 
jungle fowl, the Bankiva cock, the hornbills, and 
the gigantic adjutant bird. 
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- 84. The fifth kingdom includes the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, the Moluccas, Celebes, Java, and 
Sumatra. It is the native country of the great 
orang-outang, the proboscis monkey, the Cochin- 
China monkey, and numerous others; of the 
flying lemur, enormons bats, the Indian tapir, 
and a species of musk. The birds of this king* 
dom are magnificent, especially the lories and 
sun-birds, together with the elegant pigeons and 
doves. The seas abound in beautiful shells. 

85. The sixth or Chaldeo- Arabian kingdom 
contains the finest horses, the camel, dromedary, 
and gazelle. The ostrich traverses its deserts : 
pheasants and doves inhabit its mountains ; the 
rarest shells are found in the adjacent seas ; and 
the pearl fisheries of the Persian Gulf are un- 
rivalled. 

86. New Holland, Papua, Van Diemen's Land, 
and New Zealand, are the native region of the 
kangaroo, ornithorhynchus, and the sea-urchin ; 
of the birds of paradise, the honey-suckers, and 
parrots innumerable. This kingdom abounds in 
very peculiar genera of quadrupeds and birds. 
The shores swarm with every variety of fish ; 
shell-fish attain extraordinary size and beauty. 

87. In Africa, south of the Atlas mountains, 
and in the Island of Madagascar, we find the 
camelopard, the hippopotamus, the two-horned 
rhinoceros, the African lion, the leopard, the 
African elephant, the zebra and quagga, the 
pongo, and the larger baboons, and a great 
variety of antelopes. The varieties of birds are 
numerous; they are adorned with the richest 
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and most brilliant plumage. The dodo, now 
extinct, belonged to this division of the earth. 
The crocodile and the cayman, as well as 
poisonous serpents, abound. The land shells 
of Africa and its locusts are numerous. The 
termes betticosus, an insect somewhat allied to 
the ant, is remarkable for the large and sub- 
stantial mansions of clay which it constructs. 

88. We now pass to the New World. Most 
of the American animals are peculiar; as the 
alligator, the boa constrictor, and the rattle- 
snake. In that portion of America which lies 
between 50° N. and the pole, including Green- 
land, we find the musk-ox, the black American 
bear, the western wolf, the wolverine, the rein- 
deer, morse-deer, the marmot, the squirrel, and 
the lemming. Many kinds of hawks, owls, and 
bustards are peculiar to this kingdom. Most 
of the natatores, or swimming birds, are found 
here. 

89. The tenth zoological kingdom includes all 
the British possessions south of lat. 50°, the 
country west of the Bocky Mountains, between 
Queen Charlotte's Sound and New Mexico, and 
all the United States as far as lat. 30° N. This 
is the region of the grisly bear, the bison, the 
wapeti, and the prongbuck. Here we find the 
Virginian opossum and the beaver. This king- 
dom is distinguished by the number of its 
rodentia, or gnawing quadrupeds. Its most 
conspicuous birds are the wild turkey, Washing- 
ton's eagle, the American pelican, many falconer 
and hawks, humming birds, several peculiar 
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Species of grouse, herons, spoonbills, and storks* 
The alligator, property so called, abounds in the 
valley of the Missisippi. The serpents are 
numerous; the rattlesnake being the most re- 
markable. 

90. In equinoctial America we find a great 
variety of apes with prehensile tails ; the jaguar, 
puma, tapia, capybara, agouti, and guinea-pig. 
The rivers swarm with the manati, and many 
remarkable fishes, as the electric gymnotus, 
the soldier loricaria, and the salmo rhombeus. 
This region is distinguished by the splendid 
plumage of its birds, among which the humming 
birds, the retired trogons, the ultramarine par- 
-rot, and various macaws are the most con- 



destructor and harpy eagles, belong to this 
region, as also the enormous goat-suckers. We 
must not omit to mention the bell-bird, the 
toucans, and aracaris, the rhea, and the serpent* 
eater, the boat-bill, the American mycteria, the 
•scarlet ibis, the trumpeter, and the jacana. This 
region abounds with snakes, with the formidable 
constrictor, the beautiful canine, and garden 
boas, the Peruvian and mourning snakes, the 
rattle-snake, and the virulent bushmaster. The 
butterflies and moths are noted for their size 
and the splendour of their colours, and the 
singular lantern-fly for its brilliant phosphores- 
cence. The large bird-catching spider and the 
biting scolopendra are formidable insects. 

91. The Mexican region constitutes a peculiar 
zoological kingdom. Here the fauna of North 
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and South America meet. 1 Here the wolf of a 
northern climate ranges in the same forest as the 
monkey of a tropical region ; the bunting and 
the titmouse nestle near the parrot and the 
trogon ; the phalarope of the north searches for 
its food on the same beach with the jacana and 
the boat-bill of Brazil. But some species are 
peculiar to this region ; as the Mexican wolf, 
certain weasels and martens, and more than half 
its birds; although it produces but one new 
genus, uniting the tyrant-shrikes with the cater- 
pillar-eaters* Its lakes contain that singular 
siren called by the Mexicans, axocotL. 

92. The elevated regions of Bolivia and Chili 
possess a peculiar fauna, which has been but 
imperfectly explored. The more remarkable 
animals are the guanaco, the alpaca, and the 
vicuna — the "camels" of South America; and 
the gigantic condor, which inhabits the snowy 
solitudes of the Andes. 

93. The fauna of the pampas of Buenos Ayres 
and the south of Chili has been also little ex- 
plored. This district abounds in wild horses and 
sheep, originally introduced by the Spaniards. 
Its foxes seem to be peculiar. Its birds are the 
American ostrich, the wingless Patagonian pen- 
guin, and the genus pachyptila, which is not 
dissimilar from the petrels. Many species of 
seals are found on its coasts. 

1 The animals peculiar to a country constitute its fauna. 
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SECTION VI. 

GEOGBAPHT OF MANKIND. 

94. Man appears to be the only creature that 
is naturally capable of inhabiting all possible 
varieties of situation and climate on the earth's 
surface. These, however, react upon him, and 
produce corresponding varieties in his physical 
constitution. How different a being is the 
Esquimaux, who, in his burrow amid northern 
ices, gorges himself with the blubber of whales, 
from the Bpare Numidian, who pursues the lion 
under a vertical sun ! And how different from 
these — the skin-clad fisherman of the icebergs, 
and the naked hunter of the Sahara— are, on the 
one hand, the pampered inmates of Eastern 
haremB ; on the other, the energetic and intel- 
lectual inhabitants of the cities of Europe! 
Moral influences concur' to widen these dif- 
ferences. "Let us imagine for a moment," 
says Dr. Fritchard, "a stranger from another 
planet to visit our globe, and to contemplate 
and compare the manners of its inhabitants; 
and let him first witness some brilliant spectacle 
in one of the highly-civilised countries of Europe 
— the coronation of a monarch — the installation 
of a St. Louis on the throne of his ancestors, 
surrounded by an august assembly of peers, and 
barons, and mitred abbots, anointed from the 
cruse of sacred oil brought by an angel to ratify 
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the Divine prerogative of kings. Let the same 
person be carried into a hamlet in Negroland, 
at the hour when the sable race recreate them- 
selves with dancing and barbarous music : — let 
him then be transported to the saline plains 
over which bald and tawny Mongoles roam, 
differing but little in hue from the yellow soil 
of their steppeB, brightened by the saffron, 
flowers of the iris and tulip : — let him be placed 
near the solitary den of the Bushman, where 
the lean and hungry savage crouches in silence, 
like a beast of prey, watching with fixed eyes 
the birds which enter his pitfall, or the insects 
and reptiles which chance brings within his 
grasp : — let our planetary traveller be carried 
into the midst of an Australian forest, where 
the squalid companions of kangaroos may be 
seen crawling in procession, in imitation of 
quadrupeds : — and can it be supposed that such 
a person would conclude the various groups of 
beings whom he had surveyed to be the offspring 
of the same original stock ?" 

95. The varieties, it must be confessed, are 
immense. Yet they admit, in the first place, of 
resolution into classes. Anatomists have en- 
deavoured to divide mankind into groups, by 
taking the shape of the skull as the chief ground 
of distinction. Hence the lateral view of the 
skull taken by Camper, the vertical view of Blu- 
menbach, and the view of the basis of the skull 
(the lower jaw being removed,) taken by Pro- 
fessor Owen. To obtain a complete view of the 
character of the head, for the purpose of com- 
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paring human varieties, we must have recourse 
to all of these three views. But the configura- 
tion of the skull is only one ground of distinc- 
tion. The colour of the skin, the quality of the 
hair, the profile of the face, the varieties and 
analogies of language, must also be taken into 
account. Combining all these, we are led to 
adopt, upon the whole, the classification pro- 
pounded by Blumenbach, and to distribute the 
one universal family into five great varieties; 
namely, the Caucasian or rather the European, 
the Mongolian or Asiatic, the Ethiopic or Afri- 
can, the Malayan or Oceanic, and the Transat- 
lantic or American. As regards the colour of 
the skin, these varieties are, generally speaking, 
white, yellow, black, brown, and red men. 

96. The Caucasian variety includes the whole 
European family, (except the Laplanders and 
Finns,) with their descendants in America, &c. ; 
also the nations of the Western Asia, as far as 
the river Oby, the Belur Tag and Himaleh 
Mountains, and the Ganges ; and the people of 
Northern Africa, Egypt, and Abyssinia. Among 
this variety, generally speaking, the head is 
round ; the forehead expanded ; the face oval ; 
the nose thin, straight, or slightly aquiline ; the 



The hair varies in colour from fair to black, and 
is generally soft, flowing, or slightly curled; 
while the colour of the eye ranges from blue to 
dark brown. 

97. The Mongolian variety includes the na- 
tives of Asia, beyond the Oby, the Beiur T»~ 
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and Himaleh Mountains, and the Ganges (ex- 
cept the inhabitants of Malacca); the Kalmucks 
and Kalkas, whose ancestors spread devastation 
over a large portion of the earth, under their 
leaders Attila, Zenghiz Khan, and Timur; and 
the Manchoos, the conquerors of China. To 
these must be added the ancient Chinese, the 
Japanese, the Coreans, and the people of Thibet : 
together with the inhabitants of the Arctic re- 
gions; as the Samoids, Kamschatdales, Finns, 
Laplanders, and Esquimaux. The chief charac- 
teristics of this variety are a yellow or olive 
complexion, a square head, a low and narrow 
forehead, a broad and flattened face, flat nose, 
high cheek-bones, wide mouth, thick lips, and 
pointed chin; while the hair is black, coarse, 
lank, and thin ; and the eyes rise obliquely from 
the nose to the temple. 

98. The Ethiopic variety comprises all the 
natives of Africa to the south of the Sahara and 
Abyssinia; also the natives of New Holland, 
Van Diemen's Land, Papua or New Guinea, 
New Britain, Solomon's Isles, New Georgia, the 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, the Feejee Is- 
lands, and several tribes in the Indian Archipe- 
lago. The chief characteristics of this variety 
are a black skin ; a narrow head, compressed at 
the sides ; a low and retreating forehead ; pro- 
minent cheek-bones ; a large and monkey-like 
nose; thick lips, especially the upper one; a 
small chin ; black eyes ; long arms ; bowed legs ; 
and hair black, coarse, frizzled, and (apparently) 
woolly. 
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99. The Malayan variety includes the natives 
of Malaya, Ceylon, the Asiatic Islands, New 
Zealand, and Polynesia. In this variety the skin 
is brown or tawny ; the form of the head inter- 
mediate between that of the European and 
Ethiopic varieties ; the forehead rather narrow, 
but high ; the nose of that form which is called 
bottle-nosed ; the hair black, thick, and generally 
slightly curled. 

100. The Transatlantic variety comprises all 
the native American tribes, except the Esqui- 
maux. As the Malayan variety approximates 
to the Ethiopic, so does the Transatlantic to the 
Mongolian. The beard is scanty; the skin 
reddish, of a cinnamon hue ; the general features 
Mongolian, but less strongly marked ; the hair 
black, lank, long, and coarse. There are strong 
resemblances between the aborigines of America 
and of Eastern Asia, which go far towards elu- 
cidating the problem of the peopling of the 
former country. 

101. " God that made the world and all things 
therein . . . hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before appointed, 
and the bounds of their habitation." And the 
science of ethnology proves that all the varieties 
of the human race are derived from one common 
head or parent, all mankind are one : one in 
origin, one in nature, one in destiny. Sin, it is 
true, has disordered this primal unity, degrading 
some of our race, as the Australian and the 
Bushman-Hottentot, to the apparent physic? 1 
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level of the orang and the chimpantzi; and 
stamping even the Grecian face, that illustrious 
type of humanity, with the over-bold profile and 
scornful expression which betray the earthly 
mark of heathenism. But the Church is en- 
dowed with regenerative and re-incorporating 
powers. She acknowledges every human being 
as a " neighbour," and is prepared, under God, 
to reconstitute him a " brother." Heading, in 
the pure light of heaven, with the clear eye of 
faith — and as she reads her heart of love grows 
warm — the promises made to Adam's fallen race 
in and through Him who is both Sow of God 
and Son of man, she labours on in her " vocation 
and ministry," until she shall embrace, in her 
capacious bosom, all whom the Fatheb hath 
given to His Son ; until there shall be " neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free ; but 
Christ shall be all and in all." 

102. In considering the varieties of mankind, 
we shall begin with the inhabitants of Asia. 
The Caucasian family includes the mountaineers 
of the valleys of the Caucasus, the Georgians, 
the Mingrelians, the Armenians. Of these, the 
Armenians are by far the most energetic The 
languages spoken by this family are very nu- 
merous. The second Asiatic family is the Ara- 
bian ; which embraces ail the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, Asia Minor, Syria, and Arabia, 
from the east coast of the Mediterranean and 
Bed Sea up to the west coast of the Persian 
Gulf. The family is inferior only to the Euro* 
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pean in intellectual vigour and civilization. The 
Persian family was early civilized, but has not 
been progressive. The large Turkish or Scythian 
family consists of the Scythians and Farthians 
of antiquity, and of the true Tartars and Turco- 
mans, with the eastern and western Turks of 
the moderns, the Usbecks, Tadjuks, and Kirgis. 
In the south-eastern angle of what is commonly 
considered to be Persia, and now known by the 
name of Beloochistan, we find three distinct 
families, the Belochees, the Brahoos, and the Deh- 
wars. North of these, and beyond the north- 
east angle of Persia, we find the Afghans, a rude 
warlike family. Further east, amidst high 
mountains and narrow valleys, are numerous 
tribes, but little known, constituting what may 
be called the Dard family. Still travelling east- 
ward, we arrive at that various aggregate of men 
known as the Hindoo family, consisting of not 
less than eighteen different races. The Hindoo* 
Chinese family includes thirty-two nations, with 
distinct languages ; the chief of which are the 
Birmese, Aracanese, Paguans, Siamese, Cambo- 
jans, and Anans (comprising the Cochin-Chinese 
and Tonquinese). The Chinese family includes 
a very large portion of mankind ; an unimagina- 
tive and stereotyped people, but practical and 
industrious. The Japanese family are remark- 
ably independent. The Corean family, though 
physically superior both to the Chinese and 
Japanese, possess less mental energy and capa- 
city. The country extending hence to the 
Frozen Ocean (occupying two-thirds of the sur- 
v 2 
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face of Asia,) is inhabited by numerous families, 
(having a general resemblance, yet in many re- 
spects very different,) which are loosely classed 
together as Mongolian. The true Monguls have 
been an impetuous military people— a race of 
devastating conquerors. 

103. The principal European families are the 
Iberian, including the Portuguese, Basques, and 
Spaniards ; the Italian, which has produced such 
men as Casar and Cicero, as Dante, Raphael, 
Columbus, and Napoleon ; the Greek, whose fame, 
in its eminent sons, is the echo of the world ; 
the Turkish, an oriental and invading race ; the 
Celts, inhabiting France, Belgium, a part of 
Switzerland, and a part of the British Isles ; the 
German family, (the most enterprising of the 
whole human race,) embracing the Swedes, the 
Norwegians, the Danes, the Dutch, the Germans, 
(the Bohemians excepted,) and the great bulk 
of the Scotch and the English; the Slavonic, 
including the Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, and 
others ; the Finnish, comprising the Finns and 
the Laplanders ; the Hungarians, who are not 
easily classed ; while in the north-east we find a 
portion of the Mongolian family. 

104. The African families are but little known* 
Not less than two hundred languages are spoken 
among them. The chief great varieties are the 
Hottentot, the Kaffer, the Abyssinian (a superior 
race), the Egyptian (represented by the Copts), 
the Numidian, the Nubian, and the Negro. 

105. The natives of America are a very pecu- 
liar race of men. Notwithstanding the pro* 
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fligipus diversity of their languages, the Eed 
Men, though rouging over an immense extent 
of country, exhibit very few and trifling dif- 
ferences. They are, in many respects, an in- 
teresting people, but seem to be incapable of 
permanent civilization. The Jesuits m Para- 
guay wrought many beneficial changes among 
them; but these never struck root into the 
native character of the American Indians, who 
seem destined to recede and disappear before 
the invasions of the European families. 



CHAPTER II. 

EUROPE. 
SECTION I. 

GENEBAL VIEW. 

106. Situation and Limits. — Europe forms the 
north-west portion of the eastern continent; 
having Asia on its east, and partly on its south 
border ; Africa, separated from it by the Medi- 
terranean, on the south ; the Atlantic Ocean, 
separating it from America, on the west ; and 
the Arctic Ocean on the north. It is separated 
from Asia by the Ural Mountains, Ural Eiver, 
Caspian Sea, Caucasus Mountains, Black Sea, 
Sea of Marmora, and Archipelago. 
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107. The continent of Europe, exclusive of 
its islands, lies between 36° and 71° N. lat., and 
9 p W. and 66° E. long. Its greatest length, 
from the Ural Mountains, near Orsk in Russia, 
to Cape S. Vincent in Portugal, is nearly 3400 
miles ; its greatest breadth, from North Cape to 
Cape Matapan, in Greece, is 2450 miles. Its 
whole superficial extent, islands included, is 
about 3,700,000 English square miles. 

108. Seas.— The Atlantic Ocean forms the 
North Sea or German Ocean, the Irish Sea, the 
English Channel, and the Bay of Biscay ; all on 
the west coast. Two branches of the ocean pene- 
trate the continent, and form two large inland 
seas, the Baltic and the Mediterranean. The 
Arctic Ocean forms the White Sea, and some 
smaller gulfs on the north coast, as the Gulf of 
Kara. The Black Sea lies between European 
Turkey, Russia, and Asia Minor. 

109. Gulfs and Bays.— The North Sea forms 
several remarkable arms, as the Zuyder-Zee, the 
Skager-Back, and the Cattegat, The southern 
outlet of the Irish Sea is called St. George's or 
the Irish Channel. The principal gulfs of the 
Baltic are those of Bothnia, Finland, Riga, and 
Dantzic ; all shallow. Many portions of the 
Mediterranean receive local names; of which 
the chief are the Gulfs of Valentia, Lyons, and 
Genoa ; the Ionian Sea (including the Gulf of 
Tarento), between Southern Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece ; the Adriatic Sea, an inlet of wnich is 
called the Gulf of Venice ; the Archipelago, an- 
ciently the JSgean Sea ; and the Sea of Marmora. 
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The chief gulf of the Black Sea, is the Sea of 
Azof. The Caspian Sea is, properly, only the 
largeBt lake in the world. The White Sea forms 
the Gulfs or Bays of Onega and Archangel. 

110. Straits. — The European Straits are very 
numerous. The following are among the most 
important with reference to navigation. The 
Straits of Waigatz or Kara, between Russia and 
Nova Zembla ; the Sound, between Sweden and 
Zealand ; the Great Belt, between Zealand and 
Funen; the Little Belt, between Funen and 
Jutland ; the Straits of Dover, between England 
and Prance; of Gibraltar, between Spain and 
Africa ; of Bonifacio, between Corsica and Sar- 
dinia; of Messina, between Italy and Sicily; 
the Hellespont or Dardanelles, joining the Archi- 
pelago and the Sea of Marmora \ the Straits of 
Constantinople, joining the Sea of Marmora and 
the Black Sea ; of Caffa, joining the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Azof. 

111. Islands, — In the Atlantic and its branches: 
Great Britain and Ireland, with their dependent 
groups ; Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney, known 
as the Channel Islands ; and the Feroe Islands. 
To these must be added, notwithstanding their 
great distance, the Azores ; on the principle that 
islands belong to the nearest continent : while, 
for the same reason, Iceland must be assigned to 
America. 

112. In the Mediterranean and its branches : 
the Balearic Isles (Majorca, Minorca, Ivica,) Cor- 
sica, Sardinia, the Lipari Isles, Sicily, Elba, Malta, 
the lllyrian Isles, the Ionian Isles (Corfu, Ce- 
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phalonia, Zante, Ac.), Candia, the Grecian Ar- 
chipelago, (Negropont, Ac.) 

113. In the Baltic : Zealand, Funen or Fyen, 
and Falster, composing, with others, the Danish 
Archipelago ; Oland and Gottland, belonging to 
Sweden ; Dago, (Esel, and the Aland Isles be- 
longing to Russia. 

114. In the Arctic Ocean and its branches : 
East Waagen, Hindoen, Nora Zembla (consist- 
ing of two islands), and Spitzbergen (the most 
northerly inhabited spot in the world). 

115. Continental Outline. — Europe is distin- 
guished from all the other continents of the globe 
by the great irregularities of its shape and sur- 
face ; and by the great number of its inland seas, 
gulfs, harbours, peninsulas, promontories, and 
headlands. This circumstance tends not only 
to influence the climate and the natural products 
of Europe, but to promote navigation and com- 
merce, giving to the inhabitants that spirit of 
maritime enterprise by which they have so long 
been distinguished. 

116. Peninsulas. — The general outline of Eu- 
rope is singularly peninsular. Its largest penin- 
sula consists of Norway, Sweden) and Lapland. 
The second in Bize consists of Spain and Portugal, 
and is often called " The Peninsula." Next to 
these rank Italy, Turkey, and Greece, with the 
sub-peninsula of the Peloponnesus or More% 
and others of less magnitude or less clearly 
defined. 

117. Capes. — The capes of Europe are nu- 
merous. The principal are North Cape, in Lap- 
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land ; Gape Skaw, in Denmark ; Land's End, in 
England ; Gape Wrath, in Scotland ; Gape Clear, 
in Ireland; Gape la Hogue, in France ; Gapes 
Ortegal and Finisterre, in Spam ; Gapes Boca 
and Sfc. Vincent, in Portugal ; Gape Spartivento, 
in Italy ; and Gape Matapan, in Greece. 

118. Mountain*. — Nearly two-thirds of the sur- 
face of Europe consists of an immense plain ; the 
remainder is partly mountainous and partly hilly. 
The plain occupies the east part of the continent ; 
and the hilly and mountainous countries extend 
along its western and southern shores. The 
mountains of Europe constitute several distinct 
systems. 

119. The Alps compose the great central table- 
land of Europe, covering one-sixth of its whole 
area. Their principal branches spread over Swit- 
zerland, France, Germany, the Austrian Empire, 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy. The Apennines, 
Carpathians, Balkan, and others, all belong to, 
or are intimately connected with, this system* 
In the Pennine Alps, we find Mount Blanc, the 
highest mountain in Europe, being 15,730 feet 
above the level of the sea. The Apennines tra- 
verse the whole length of Italy. In the southern 
Apennines, we find Vesuvius, near Naples ; and 
in the insular Apennines, JEtna and Stromboli : 
the former in Sicily, the latter in the Lipari 
Isles : these three are active volcanoes. The 
Eastern Alps, extending from Croatia to the Black 
Sea, include the H&mus Mountains in Turkey ; 
and the mountains of Greece, as the Pindus chain, 
Olympus, and Parnassus $ mountains not re- 
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markable for their height, but rich in classical 
associations. The Carpathians stretch through 
Hungary; they are of moderate height only/ 
but extremely rugged. 

120. The Pyrenees, which separate France from. 
Spain, extend through Spain, Portugal, and a part 
of France. They have many valleys, which are 
chiefly transversal. The oaks which clothe the 
sides of the hills impart a beauty to the Pyrenees 
which the fir-covered steeps of the Alps do not 
possess ; but they are of difficult access, and only 
few of the passes are generally practicable. 

121. The Dorfrine mountains are the highest 
of the Scandinavian system, which embraces all 
the mountains of Norway, Sweden, and Lapland. 
This system differs from the Alps and Pyrenees, 
in not being a continued chain of summits, but 
a succession of table-lands, from twenty to thirty 
miles across. 

122. Plains and Valleys. — A large portion of 
Europe, as already observed, consists of an im- 
mense plain but little elevated above the level of 
the sea, interspersed only here and there with a 
few detached hill-ranges of no great magnitude. 
Next to this rank the plains watered by the 
Lower Danube — Wallachia and Bulgaria ; by the 
Middle Danube — Hungarv ; and by the Upper 
Danube — Bavaria. The third in size is the mag- 
nificent valley of the Po. The valleys of the 
Rhine between Bdle and Mentz, of the Upper 
Bhone in Switzerland, and of the Drave in Carin- 
thia, are remarkable for their extent and beauty. 
Those of Norway and Scotland are long and nar- 
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Tow, and their bottoms frequently contain lakes 
of corresponding shape. 

123. Although Europe presents no such de- 
serts as some other parts of the surface of the 
globe, it contains several large sandy infertile 
plains : as the Steppes of Eyn, of the Ural, of 
the Crimea, and of Fetchora, in Eussia; the 
wilds of Sweden, Norway, and Lapland; the 
puztas of Hungary ; similar districts in the king- 
dom of Hanover, in Eussia, in the departments 
of the Landes and the Gironde in France, and in 
the Neapolitan province of Terra di Bari. 

124. Rivers. — The great watershed of Europe, 
or the ridge dividing the waters which now into 
the Mediterranean or the Black Sea from those 
which flow into the Baltic and the North Sea, 
runs through the continent in the general direc- 
tion of north-east and south-west. The courses 
of the principal rivers are therefore, for the most 
part, south-east and north-west. The Wolga, 
Danube, Dnieper, and Don flow in the south-east 
direction ; the Ehine and the Dwina in that of 
north- west. Nearly all the great rivers of Eu- 
rope are in the east and north-east parts of the 
continent. Western Europe has but few rivers 
that have a course of more than 500 or 600 
miles. Still, however, this part of the continent 
is extremely well watered; and some of the 
shortest rivers, as the Thames and the Shannon, 
afford the greatest facilities to internal navigation 
and commerce. 

125. If the length of the Danube be repre- 
sented by 100 parts, the length of the other 
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principal rivers will be — Wolga 130, Dnieper 72, 
Don 69, Ehine 49, Elbe 42, Vistula, 41, Loire 37, 
Tagus 32, Ehone 38, Tiber 10, and Thames 9, of 
those parts. The "Wolga belongs rather to Asia 
than to Europe. The Danube is in all respects 
the first of European rivers, and, as it flows 
through several countries, shall be described 
under this general head. 

126. The Danube* — The Danube originates in 
two streams on the east declivity of the Black Fo- 
rest, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. It passes 
through the territories of Baden, Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria, and the Austrian Empire ; divides Tur- 
key from Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bussia ; and 
falls into the Black Sea, after a very winding 
course, generally eastward, extending from 1750 
to 1800 miles. In its course, it receives thirty 
navigable rivers and a vast number of inferior 
streams ; the principal being the Isur, Lech, Inn, 
Drave, Save, Theiss, and Pruth. The following 
cities and towns, among many others, stand upon 
its banks : Ulm, where it first begins to be na- 
vigable ; Ratisbon ; Fassau, where it quits Ba- 
varia; Vienna, Gran, once the finest city in 
Hungary; Buda and Pesth, the first on the 
right, the second on the left bank, the two being 
connected by a bridge of boats three quarters of 
a mile long ; Belgrade, on the limits of the Aus- 
trian and Turkish empires ; Widin, one of the 
strongest towns in Turkey - r Brahilov, the sea- 
port of Wallachia ; and Galacz, which, though 
considerably inland, may be said to be the port 
of the Danube. The Danube is one of the 
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swiftest rivers in Europe. Were it not for the 
rapids between Moldova and Gladova, it would 
be at all times navigable from Ulm to its mouth. 
Its steam navigation is of paramount importance, 
especially to the circumjacent regions of the 
Austrian Empire. 

127. Lakes. — The largest or the most cele- 
brated lakes of Europe are Lakes Ladoga and 
Onega, in Bussia ; Wener, in Sweden ; of Ge- 
neva and Constance, in Switzerland ; Garda and 
Maggiore, in Northern Italy. The English lakes 
are in high local repute. 

128. Political Divisions. — The present political 
divisions of Europe amount to fifty-eight; namely, 
four empires, fifteen kingdoms, one ecclesiastical 
state, seven grand duchies, twelve duchies, eleven 
principalities, four republics, and four free-towns. 

129. The empires are Erance, Bussia, Austria, 
and Turkey. 

130. The kingdoms are Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Prussia, Spain, Sweden and Norway, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Portugal, Naples, and Sicily, 
Bavaria, Sardinia, Denmark, Saxony, Wirtemberg, 
Hanover, and Greece. 

131. The grand duchies are Baden, Hesse 
Darmstadt, Mecklenburgh-Schwerin, Mecklen- 

• burgh-Strelitz, Oldenburgh, Saxe- Weimar, and 
Tuscany. 

132. The principal duchies are Nassau, Saxe- 
Coburg, Gotha, and Brunswick, in Germany ; 
Modena, Parma, and Lucca, in Italy. 

133. The republics are Switzerland, the Ionian 
Islands, Cracow, and San Marino. 
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* 134. The free towns are Hamburgh, Frankfort, 
Bremen, and Lubeck* 



SECTION II. 

THE BBITISH EHPIBB. 

135. The British Empire consists of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
smaller adjacent islands, its colonies, and foreign 
dependencies. The United Kingdom consists of 
the two Islands of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Island of Great Britain contains England 
and Wales, and Scotland. 

136. Situation and Boundaries. — The Islands 
of Great Britain and Ireland are situated in the 
North Atlantic Ocean, off the western coasts of 
continental Europe, opposite the Northern parts 
of France, the Netherlands, Denmark, and the 
southern parts of Sweden and Norway ; between 
50° and 59° N. lat., and 2° E. 11° W. long. 

137. England and Wales lies between 50° and 
55° 50' N. lat., and 2° E. and 5° 40' W. long. 
It is bounded on the north by Scotland, west by 
the Irish Sea and St. George's Channel, south by • 
the English Channel, and east by the German 
Ocean. The figure of England is extremely 
irregular, approaching nearly to the fanciful re- 
presentation of the island given by the Bomans, 
as a woman seated upon a rock — the well-known 
Britannia. Its greatest length is about 367 
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miles, its least 64 ; the former from the Land's 
End to the north-east coast of Norfolk, the latter 
from the head of Solway Frith to Tynemouth. 
Its area, according to the ordnanee survey, (that 
adopted in Parliamentary reports,) is 57,960 
square miles. Its population, according to the 
census of 1851, is 17,926,569. 

138. Scotland lies between 54° 40' and 58° 40' 
N. lat., and between 1° 48' and 6° 62' W. long. 
It is bounded on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the west by the Atlantic Ocean and the North 
Channel, on the south by the Solway Frith and 
England, on the east by the German Ocean. Its 
length from Cape Wrath to the Mull of Gallo* 
way, is about 280 miles ; and its breadth, from 
Buchan Ness to the most westerly point in Boss- 
shire, is 150 miles. Its area is 30,000 square 
miles. Population, 2,870,184. 

139. Ireland lies between 51° 19' and 55° 28' 
N. lat., and between 5° 19' and 10° 28' W. long. 
It is surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean, which on 
the east is called St. George's Channel and the 
Irish Sea. Its average length is 300 miles ; its 
average breadth 200; its area 31,874 square 
miles. Population, 8,175,124. 

140. General Description of the Country : Eng* 
land. — England is generally a level country ; but 
the northern districts are comparatively moun- 
tainous. A chain of mountains extends, with 
few interruptions, along its whole western side. 
This is of very various breadth and elevation ; it 
is divided by topographers into the Pennine, 
Cumbrian, Cambrian, and Devonian ranges. 

& 2 
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The highest summits of the Pennine range are 
Cross Fell, in Cumberland, Shannon Fell, Great 
Whernside, Ingleborough, and Pen-y-gant, in 
Yorkshire; all ranging from 2300 to 2900 
feet high. The general aspect of this range is 
barren and monotonous. The highest summits 
of the Cumbrian range are Helvellyn, Scafell, 
Bowfell, Coniston Fell, High Pike, Skiddaw, and 
Saddleback ; from about 2000 to 3000 feet high. 
The Cumbrian mountains are mostly bold, steep, 
and rugged ; their slopes are covered with a fine 
green sward ; and the scenery of the whole dis* 
trict, which includes the English lakes, is the 
most romantic in our island. The Cambrian 
mountains occupy nearly the whole of Wales* 
Wyddva, the highest pinnacle of the huge mass 
called Snowdon, is more than 3500 feet high. 
Caderidris, south of the Snowdon range, is nearly 
3000 feet high. Plynlimmon is the largest moun- 
tain in Wales in respect of mass, but is not 2500 
feet high. The mountains of Radnorshire, Brock* 
nock, and Glamorganshire complete the Cambrian 
system ; their general aspect is dreary, but they 
include the most extensive coal and iron deposits 
in the kingdom. The Devonian range stretches 
along the south-west of England, between the 
Bristol and British Channels. The large unre- 
claimed wastes of Dartmoor and Exinoor are irre- 
gular table-lands, interspersed with fertile tracts 
which include some of toe most productive corn- 
districts in the kingdom. The southern and 
eastern parts of the island are traversed by dif- 
ferent ranges of chalk hills, which include the 
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South Downs of Sussex and the Surrey Downs, 
both celebrated for their sheep-pastures. 

141. The north and north-eastern parts of 
England are drained into the North Sea by a 
number of small independent streams ; as the 
Coquet, the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. The 
-valley, whose Dottom is occupied by the lakes of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, is drained into 
the Irish Channel, by the Derwent, the Eibble, 
the Mersey, and the Dee. The vale of York, 
one of the principal river-vales in the island, is 
drained by several streams into the estuary of 
the Humber. The Trent, the third river in 
England, receives numerous small streams, col- 
lectively called the Ouse, and flows, through the 
counties of Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, and 
Lincoln, into the Humber. The Teifi and the 
Towey are the chief rivers of South Wales. The 
Towey and the Wye, celebrated for its romantic 
beauty, fall into the Severn* The vale of the 
Severn is one of the most fertile districts in 
England. The Severn rises in Montgomeryshire ; 
flows circuitously through the counties of Salop, 
Worcester, and Gloucester; receives among other 
affluents, the Avons of Warwickshire and So- 
mersetshire ; widens below Gloucester into the 
Bristol Channel; and below Bristol falls into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The vale of Taunton is re- 
markably fertile, and the climate peculiarly mild. 
The basin of the Thames occupies an important 
portion of the central region of England, and is 
moderately fertile. The Thames is formed by 
the union of several small streams which rise in 
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the Cotswold Hills in Gloucestershire. Until 
joined in Oxfordshire by the Thame, it is called 
the Isis ; but then it becomes the Thame-Isis, or 
Thames. Thence it flows eastward, acquiring 
vast importance by having London on its banks 
as it approaches the sea ; near which it receives 
the Med way (from Kent, navigable by the largest 
ships of war up to Chatham) ; and rails into the 
German Ocean at the Nore, after a course of 210 
miles. Its navigable tributaries are the Kennett, 
"Wey, Lea, and Parent. The marshes of Sent 
and Sussex are uncommonly rich and productive. 
We must not omit to notice the fens of Cam- 
bridgeshire and Lincolnshire. 

142. Sailing along the English coast, we find, 
among many others, the following principal inlets 
of the sea and headlands. Sol way Frith, between 
Dumfries and Cumberland, Morcambe Bay, Car- 
digan Bay, Milford Haven, and the Bristol Chan- 
nel, on the western coast ; Falmouth Harbour, 
Plymouth Sound, Torbay, and Portsmouth Har- 
bour, on the southern coast ; the Wash, Humber 
Mouth, and Bridlington Bay, on the eastern. 
The line of the eastern coast is very irregular, 
yet with but few inlets of the sea convenient for 
harbours ; the chief harbours being in the es- 
tuaries of rivers. But the west coast, especially 
towards the north, is every where deeply in- 
dented with bays, and in many places covered 
with islands. Among the chief headlands are 
Holyhead, in Anglesea ; Land's End and Lizard 
Point, in Cornwall ; Beaohy Head, in Sussex ; 
Dungeness, North Foreland, and South Foreland, 
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in Kent; and Spurn Head and Flambbrough 
Head, in Yorkshire. 

143. General Description of the Country : Scot* 
land. — In comparison with England, Scotland is 
barren and mountainous. It is divided by the 
Frith of Clyde, Loch Lomond, and the Gram- 
pians, into the Highlands and the Lowlands* 
The Highlands again are divided into two un- 
equal parts by the deep narrow valley, through 
which the Caledonian Canal has been constructed* 
The mountains of Scotland run, generally, in 
chains from S. W. to N. E. The most cele- 
brated chain is that of the Grampians ; its prin- 
cipal summits are Ben Macdhu, 4390 feet above 
the level of the sea, the highest of the British 
mountains ; Cairntoul, Cairngorm, and Ben Lo- 
mond, ranging from about 3000 to 4000 feet high. 
Ben Nevis, in Inverness, (4370 feet) is separated 
from the Grampians by the Moor of Bannoch. 
The more elevated tracts in the Lowlands in- 
clude the mountains of Roxburgh, Dumfries, 
Peebles, Selkirk, and Lanark shires ; they afford 
good pasturage, and are not remarkable for 
height. Scotland has but few valleys and level 
tracts ; but some of these are extremely fertile, 
and are well cultivated ; as Teviot-dale, Tyndale, 
the How of Fife, and Strathmore. The rivers 
of Scotland are more rapid and precipitous than 
those of England. The Tay is the largest ; it 
widens into the Frith of Tay, and disembogues on 
the east coast. The Spey is large and rapid ; it 
falls into the Moray Frith. The Tweed falls into 
the German Ocean at Berwick. The Forth also 
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flows in an eastward direction, and widens into 
the Frith of Forth. The Clyde, though not the 
largest, is the most important commercial river 
of Scotland; Lanark, Hamilton, and Glasgow, 
are situated on its banks : it runs into the Frith 
of Clyde. The Southern Dee, Nith and Annan 
flow into the Solway Frith. The principal lochs, 
or fresh-water lakes of Scotland, are Loch Lo- 
mond, between Stirling and Dumbarton ; Loch. 
Ness, in Inverness ; Loch Tay, in Perth ; and 
Loch Awe, in Argyle. The coast of Scotland 
is bold and rocky, and much indented on the 
west side by arms of the sea, termed frith* : as 
Pentland Frith, between Caithness and the Ork- 
neys ; the Frith of Tay, between Fife, and Forfar ; 
Cromarty Frith, in Boss-shire; Loch Linnh, 
Loch Eil, and Loch Fine, in Argyleshire ; Loch 
Ryan, in Wigtonshire. The principal headlands 
are Cape Wrath, in Sutherland ; Mull of Gantire, 
in Argyle ; Mull of Galloway, in Wigton ; and 
Kinnaird's Head, in Aberdeen. The larger is- 
lands are the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and 
the Hebrides, off the north and west coasts, 

144. General Description of the Country : Ire* 
land, — The surface of Ireland is generally speak- 
ing flat, yet it frequently rises into low hills. 
On the east coast, the Mountains of Mourne in 
Down, and the Wicklow Mountains, attain con- 
siderable elevation; but the mountainous dis- 
tricts are chiefly found in the west, particularly 
in Kerry, Clare, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, and 
Donegal. The Macgillicuddy Reeks, in Kerry, 
are 3400 feet high. The central portion of Ire- 
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land is mostly level j consisting of rich cultivated 
lands and extensive bogs. Ireland is watered by 
an unusual number of rivers and lakes. The 
Shannon, flowing through the very centre of Ire- 
land, is navigable throughout nearly its whole 
course of 220 miles ; it falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean below Limerick. Its junction with the 
Grand and Boyal Canals from Dublin has in- 
creased its commercial importance. The Barrow 
is the second river in Ireland ; it falls, with its 
tributaries, the Snir and the Nore, into Water- 
ford Harbour. Other rivers are the Blackwater, 
Lee, Bandon, Liffey, Boyne and Foyle. Th* 
principal loughs or lakes, are Lough £f eagh, in 
Ulster; Lough Erne, in Fermanagh; Loughs 
Allen, Bee, and Derg, formed by the Shannon ; 
and the picturesque Lakes of Killarney. The 
north, south, and west coasts of Ireland abound 
in fine harbours and roadsteads : the more im- 
portant are the Estuary of the Shannon ; Dingle 
Bay, on the coast of Kerry ; Bantry Bey, south- 
west of Cork, a most capacious harbour ; Cork 
Harbour, one of the finest in Europe ; Water- 
ford Harbour, Donegal Bay, Galway Bay, and 
many others. There is no good harbour on the 
east coast ; yet we may name the Bay of Dublin. 
The chief headlands are Dunmore Head on the 
west, Cape Clear on the South, Loop Head m 
Clare, and Slyne Head in Galway. The islands, 
which are of little importance, lie chiefly along 
the west coast ; Achil, west of Mayo ; North 
Isles of Arran, west of Donegal j South Isles of 
Arran, in Galway Bay. 
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146. Produce, Manufacture*, and Commerce. — 
The coalfields of England are of vast extent, and 
of unspeakable commercial value. They lie in 
the north and west parts of the island ; chiefly 
in the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land, in South Lancashire, Staffordshire, Shrop- 
shire, and South Wales. Iron, the most useful 
of all metals, is found in England and Wales, 
near coal-beds, in quantities almost inexhaus- 
tible ; especially in South Wales, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, Yorkshire, North Wales, and Derby- 
shire. Tin and copper are abundant in Corn- 
wall. Out of numerous other mineral produc- 
tions, we may mention rock-salt, limestone, 
pottery clays, and plumbago. Lead is one of 
the most valuable mineral products of Scotland. 
This country also abounds in building materials 
of the finest description, particularly sandstone. 
The mineral productions of Ireland are not re- 
markable. 

146. The climate of England is humid ; exempt 
from the extremes of heat and cold, but very 
variable. Its air is salubrious ; bracing in the 
north, in the south more mild. Its verdure ia 
most luxuriant; its pastures are exceedingly 
rich. The principal soils are clay, loam, sand, 
chalk, gravel, and peat. Wheat, oats, and barley, 
potatoes, and numerous fruit-trees, are cultivated 
with great success; wheat in the south-east, 
barley in the midland and eastern counties, oata 
in the fenny districts of the north. Hops are 
principally cultivated in Kent and Surrey. The 
breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and other useful. 
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animals, are equal, if not superior, to any in the 
world. The salmon, herring, mackerel, and pil- 
chard fisheries are valuable, especially those of 
Scotland. The vegetable products of Scotland 
do not differ materially from those of England ; 
the climate, in consequence of the high latitude, 
is cold, cloudy, wet, and very uncertain. The 
climate of Ireland is moist to excess, but confers 
upon it that perennial verdure which well entitles 
it to the name of the Emerald Isle. The soil of 
this country is chiefly a fertile loam, resting on 
a limestone-bed. Its vegetable productions and 
animals are nearly the same as those of England ; 
it was once extensively covered with forests. 

147. The manufactures of Great Britain are 
unrivalled in their extent, variety, and value. 
The cotton manufacture (since 1760) is the 
greatest; its chief seat is Lancashire: after 
that Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire ; also 
Lanarkshire and Renfrew in Scotland. The 
woollen manufacture, the oldest in the kingdom, 
ranks next in value : its chief seats are the w est 
Biding of Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, 
Devonshire, Lancashire, and Somersetshire. The 
other chief manufactures, in order of value, are 
those of iron and hardware, whose head quarters 
are Sheffield and Birmingham ; also of Leather, 
silk, linen, glass, and earthenware. To these 
may be added watches and jewellery, hats, paper, 
and lace. The manufactures of Scotland are 
thriving. Linen is manufactured in Ireland. 

148. The commerce of Great Britain surpasses 
even that of Carthage and of Tyre of old, of Italy 

H 
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in the middle ages, of Holland in the seven- 
teenth century. Our own manufactures are our 
chief articles of export ; our imports chiefly con- 
sist of the peculiar productions (mostly natural, 
and in their raw state,) of the several countries 
we trade with. London, " the great emporium 
of nations," is peculiarly the seat of British corn- 



Bristol are the great seats of the American and 
West-Indian trades. Bristol, Hull, Newcastle, 
Whitehaven, and several other towns, are largely 
engaged in the trade with Spain and Portugal, 
and the Mediterranean. Hull, Newcastle, Ply- 
mouth, Sunderland, and others, are the chief 
seats of the Baltic trade. Ipswich, Boston, 
Wisheach, and others, are the chief ports for 
corn. Hull, Newcastle, London, Whitby, and 
Berwick, are engaged in the northern whale- 
fishery. London, Sunderland, Newcastle, and 
others, are the great ship-building ports. Scot- 
land shares to a considerable extent in the general 
trade of the country; she exports largely the 
manufactures of Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
and their neighbourhoods. The Irish exports 
consist chiefly of agricultural produce. Cork, 
Limerick, Waterford, Belfast, and Newry largely 
participate in the valuable provision trade. 

149. Constitution and Government. — The three 
estates of the realm are the Nobles, the Clergy, 
and the Commons. The King (Queen) of Eng-* 
land is an hereditary limited monarch ; the suc- 
cession being determined by the Act of Settle- 
ment, passed in the reign of William III. " The 
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King's Majesty hath the chief power in this 
BeaTm of England, and other his dominions; 
with whom the chief government of all estates 
of this realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or 
civil, in all causes, doth appertain ; and is not, 
nor ought to be, subject to any foreign juris- 
diction." {Article xxxvii.) The King of Eng- 
land is, according to his just title, " Defender of 
the Faith and Supreme Governor of the Church 
within his dominions." But he is not a " spi- 
ritual" person. " We give not to our princes 
the ministering either of God's Word, or of the 
Sacraments ;" but only the prerogative to " rule 
all estates and degrees committed to their charge 
by God, whether they be ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, and to restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil-doers." (Ibid.) The only 
Head of the Catholic Church, of which national 
churches are members, is our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. 

150. The legislative power is vested in the 
High Court of Parliament, which assembles under 
the King ; who possesses, according to the theory 
of the constitution, a veto upon any bill which 
has passed the two houses. The House of Lords 
is composed of the Lords Spiritual and the Lords 
Temporal. The Lords Spiritual are the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the Church of England ; 
together with one Archbishop, and three Bishops 
of the Church of Ireland, who sit by rotation. 
Certain junior Bishops have no seat in the 
House of Lords. The Lords Temporal are the 
Hereditary Peers of England and of the United 
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Kingdom, 16 representative Peers of Scotland/ 
and 27 Peers of Ireland. The House of Com- 
mons consists of 068 members, elected periodi- 
cally, chiefly by the middle classes of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, as their representatives. The 
members sit for the universities, for counties 
and boroughs. It is the duty of Parliament, 
" under our most religious and gracious King 
(Queen) assembled," to consult the advance- 
ment of the Divine Glory, the good of the 
Church, the safety, honour, and welfare of our 
Sovereign and his dominions ; " that all things 
may be so ordered and settled by their endea- 
vours, upon the best and surest foundations, 
that peace and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety, may be established among us 
for all generations/ ' The Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury consists of two Houses : 
the Upper, of the Suffragan Bishops of the Metro- 
politan ; the Lower, of the Deans, Archdeacons, 
and Proctors for the Cathedral and Parochial 
Clergy respectively. The Clergy of the Province 
of York also meet in Convocation. Convocation 
is formally summoned by the Archbishops' writs 
under consent of the King. Practically pro- 
rogued, since 1717, it is now reviving, with good 
effect. The laws made by convocation, in com- 
mon with those made by ecclesiastical synods 
and councils, are termed Canons. 

151. The English Courts of Justice are either 
general or local. The general courts are those 
of Common Law, Equity, Bankruptcy, the In- 
solvent Debtors* Court, the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
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and Courts Maritime. The Common Law Courts 
are those of the King's Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer. The Court of Chancery ad- 
ministers Equity. The Ecclesiastical and Ad- 
miralty Courts administer the Canon and Civil 
Law. The principal ecclesiastical courts are the 
provincial courts of the two archbishoprics, dio- 
cesan, and archidiaconal courts, and peculiars. 
Our limits forbid us to enumerate local courts. 
To the general courts, however, may be added 
the courts of assize and gaol delivery, the courts 
of quarter and general sessions, county courts, 
Ac. ; local in sphere, but general in principle. 

152. The Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge stand at the head of the educational insti- 
tutions of the empire. The leading Grammar 
Schools are those of Eton, Westminster, and 
Winchester ; Charterhouse, S. Paul's, Merchant 
Taylors', Christ's Hospital; to which may be 
added Rugby, Harrow, and Shrewsbury schools, 
and others of varying reputation. The Church 
administers national or primary education, by 
means of parochial and diocesan schools; but pro- 
bably her most valuable instrument is parochial 



are several other educational establishments in 
the empire of a mixed and inferior character. 

153. The laws of Scotland are administered 
by two supreme courts — the Court of Session 
and the High Court of Justiciary. Ireland was 
legislatively united to Great Britain in 1801. 
The executive government is vested in a Lord- 
Lieutenant, assisted by a Chief Secretary, who 
h2 
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hold their offices during the royal pleasure. The 
administration t>f the law is conducted under the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, assisted by the 
Master of the Bolls, and the Judges, for Ireland, 
of the Courts of King's Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer ; upon the same principles as the 
English system of judicature. The Universities 
of Scotland are those of St. Andrew's, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, now in the hands of the presby- 
terians ; and that of Edinburgh. Scotland pos- 
sesses a system of parochial schools, established 
in 1696. Fresbyterianism is "established" in 
Scotland. Trinity College, Dublin, stands at the 
head of the colleges and schools of Ireland ; but 
various discordant systems exist in that dis- 
tracted island, and the Church maintains her 
unbefri ended ground with difficulty. 
. 154. Civil Divisions of England and Wales, — 
England is divided into 52 counties, 12 of which 
form the Principality of Wales. London is the 
capital; situated in 51° 30* N. lat., and 5° 48' 
W. long. Population, 2,500,000. 



Nobtixumb belaud. — Alnwick ;* Newcastle ; 
North Shields and Tynemouth ; Berwick-upon- 
Tweed. 

Dtjbham. — Durham, an episcopal eity ; Sun- 



Darlington ; South Shields. 

Ctjmbeblaxd. — Carlisle, an episcopal city; 
"Whitehaven, whence coals are largely exported. 

* County Towns are printed in Italics. 
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Westhobeland. — Appleby, Kendal. 

Yobkshibe. — Fork, the seat of an Arch- 
bishop; Leeds, famous for its woollen trade; 
Sheffield, for cutlery; Hull, for shipping and 
commerce; Bradford, for cotton and woollen 
manufacture ; Huddersfield, Halifax, and Wake- 
field, engaged in the woollen trade ; Doncaster, 
a place for horse-races ; Whitby, where Captain 
Cook was born ; Eipon, an episcopal city. 

Lancashire. — Lancaster; Manchester, the 
great seat of the cotton manufacture, and an 
episcopal city; Liverpool, the second commer- 
cial town in England ; Bolton, Preston, Black- 
burn, — all engaged in the cotton manufacture. 

rOUB BOBDEBING ON WALES. 

Cheshibe. — Chester, an episcopal city; Stock- 
port, Macclesfield, — both manufacturing towns ; 
Birkenhead. 

Shbopshibe. — Shrewsbury, Bridgnorth, Os- 
westry, Ludlow. (Shropshire is also called 
Salop.) 

Hebefobdshibe. — Hereford, an episcopal 
city; Leominster. 

Monmouthshibe. — Monmouth, the birthplace 
of Henry V. 

riTE EASTEBN COUNTIES. 

Lincolnshire. — Lincoln, an episcopal city; 
Boston. 

Cambbldgeshibe. — Cambridge, seat of one of 
the English universities ; Ely, an episcopal city ; 
Newmarket, horse-races. 
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Norfolk. — Norwich, an episcopal city ; Yar- 
mouth ; Lynn Eegis. 

Suffolk. — Ipswich, the birthplace of Cardinal 
Wolsey ; Bury St. Edmund's ; Lowestoft. 

Essex. — Chelmsford; Colchester; Harwich; 
Braintree. 

FIYE NORTH MIDLAND. 

Derbyshire. — Derby, Chesterfield, Matlock. 

Nottinohamshibe. — Nottingham, lace and 
silk trade ; Newark, Mansfield. 

Staffordshire. — Stafford; Lichfield, an epis- 
copal city ; Wolverhampton, iron manufactures ; 
Burton. 

Leicestershire. — Leicester, lace and stock- 
ing trade; Loughborough; Melton Mowbray, 
head-quarters of fox-hunting. 

Rutlandshire. — Oakham, Uppingham. 

TEN SOUTH MIDLAND. 

Worcestershire. — Worcester, an episcopal 
city ; Dudley, hardware and coals ; Kiddermins- 
ter, carpet manufacture ; Droitwich, salt-works ; 
Malvern, medicinal springs. 

Warwickshire. — Warwick; Coventry, an 
episcopal city; Birmingham, hardware manu- 
factures; Leamington, mineral waters; Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, the birthplace of Shakspeare ; 
Rugby. 

Northamptonshire. — Northampton ; Peter- 
borough, an episcopal city. 
Huntingdonshire. — Huntingdon, St. Ives. 
Gloucestershire. — Gloucester, an episcopal 
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city ; Bristol, an episcopal city, one of the great 
commercial towns of England; Cheltenham, 
mineral waters ; Stroud, Tewksbury, Cirencester. 

Oxfobd shiee . — Oxford, an episcopal city, 
seat of one of the English universities ; Banbury, 
Witney, Woodstock. 

Buckinghamshire. — Buckingham, Aylesbury, 
Marlow, Eton. 

Bedfobdshibe. — Bedford, Luton, Dunstable, 
Leighton. 

Hebtfobdshibe. — Hertford, Ware, St. Al- 
ban's, Watford. 

Middlesex. — London, an episcopal city, and 
the metropolis of the British Empire ; including 
the cities of London and Westminster, and the 
boroughs of Southwark, Lambeth, and Maryle- 
bone, with other contiguous districts. Brent- 
| ford, TJxbridge, Staines, Harrow. 

TEN SOUTHERN. 

\ . Kent. — Maidstone; Greenwich, royal obser- 
vatory, and royal naval asylum; Deptford, 
Chatham, Woolwich, and Sheerness, royal dock- 
yards and arsenals ; Cantebbuby, the archiepis- 

i copal metropolis of England ; Dover, a seaport ; 
Tonbridge Wells, mineral waters; Bochester, 
an episcopal city ; Margate and Earn agate, sea- 
bathing; Folkstone. 

Subset. — Guilford, Croydon, Bichmond, Ep- 
som. 

Sussex. — Chichester, an episcopal city; Lewes, 
another county town ; Brighton, Worthing, and 
Hastings, sea-bathing. 
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Berkshire. — Reading; Newbury; Windsor, 
Beat of tbe chief royal residence. 

Hampshibe. — Winchester , an episcopal city; 
Portsmouth, principal station of the Royal 
Navy ; Southampton, a place of fashionable re- 
sort. Isle or Wight. — Newport, Ryde, Cowes. 

Wiltshibe. — Salisbury, an episcopal city; 
Devizes, Bradford, Trowbridge, and Warmins- 
ter, woollen manufacture ; Wilton, (from which 
the county takes its name,) carpet manufacture ; 
Marlborough. 

Dorsetshire. — Dorchester, Weymouth, Poole, 
Bridport, Lyne. 

Somersetshire. — Taunton ; Bath, an episco- 
pal city, celebrated for its hot springs ; Wells, 
an episcopal city; Yeovil ; Frome ; Bridgewater. 

Devonshire. — Exeter, an episcopal city; 
Plymouth; Devonport, the second station for 
the Boyal Navy ; Barnstaple. 

Cornwall. — Launceston; Falmouth, the prin- 
cipal post-office packet station for the Mediter- 
ranean, West Indies, and America ; Penzance, 
remarkable for mildness and salubrity: the 
stannary towns, where the blocks of tin are 
legally stamped, are Launceston, Lostwithiel, 
Truro, Helston, and Penzance. 

SIX EST NORTH WALES. 

Axolesea. — Beaumaris, Holyhead, Amlwch. 
Caernarvonshire. — Caernarvon; Bangor, an 
episcopal city ; Conway. 

Denbighshibe. — Denbigh, Wrexham. 
Flintshibe. — Flint; St. Asaph, an episco- 
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pal see ; Holywell, which derives its name from 
the remarkable fountain called St. Winifred's 
Well. 

Merionethshire. — Dolgelly. 
Montgomeryshire. — Montgomery, Welsh- 
pool. 

SIX IN SOUTH waxes. 

Radnorshire. — New Radnor. 

Cardiganshire. — Cardigan; Lampeter, the 
seat of St. David's College, Aberystwith. 

Pembrokeshire — Pembroke, Haverfordwest, 
Milford Haven; St. David's, an episcopal vil- 
lage; Tenby. 

Caermarthenshire. — Caermarthen. At the 
village of Abergwilly, near Caermarthen, is the 
palace of the Bishop of. St. David's. Llanelly, 
Llandovery, Llandeuo. 

Glamorganshire. — Cardiff* a seaport ; Mer- 
thyr Tydvil, the seat of extensive iron-works ; 
Swansea, of copper-works, and a prosperous sea- 
port. Llandan, although now an inconsiderable 
village, is an episcopal see. 

Brecknockshire. — Brecon, containing a fine 
arsenal. 

155. Circuits. — The above counties, with the 
exception of Middlesex, which is the seat of the 
supreme courts, are distributed into seven cir- 
cuits ; each of which is visited periodically by 
two of the supreme judges for the determining 
of civil and criminal causes at the assizes. The 
Home Circuit includes Essex, Hertfordshire, 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. The Norfolk Cir- 
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cuit — Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Hunting- 
donshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk. 
The Oxford Circuit — Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Monmouth- 
shire, Herefordshire, Salop, and Staffordshire. 
The Midland Circuit — Lincolnshire, Rutland- 
shire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Derby- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and Warwickshire. The 
Western Circuit — Hants, Wilts, Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall. The 
Northern Circuit — Yorkshire, Durham, Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire. The Chester and Wales Circuit — 
Cheshire, and North and South Wales. 



156. Civil Divisions of Scotland. — Scotland is 
divided into thirty-three shires or sheriffdoms : — 

ELEVEN NORTHERN. 

Orkney and Shetland. — Kirkwall, where 
the ancient cathedral of the bishopric of Orkney 
still remains entire ; Stromness ; Lerwick. 

Caithness. — Wick, Thurso. 

Sutherland. — Dornoch, now a mere village, 
formerly the see of the Bishops of Caithness. 

Boss. — Tain, Dingwall. 

Cromarty. — Cromarty. 

Inverness. — Inverness, the reputed capital of 
the Highlands. 

Nairn. — Nairn. 

Elgin. — Elgin, once the see of the Bishop of 
Moray, contains the ruins of a noble cathedral. 
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The present Bishop is entitled Bishop of Moray, 
Boss, and Argyle. 
Banff.— Banff. 

Aberdeen. — Aberdeen, the third city in Scot- 
land, is a Bishop's See. 

Kincardine. — Stonehaven. 



Fobfab. — Forfar; Dundee; Montrose; Ar- 
broath ; Brechin, an ancient episcopal city, and 
still a bishop's see. 

Pebth. — Perth; Dunkeld, having the ruins 
of a cathedral ; Dumblane, formerly a bishop's 
see. The united sees of Dunkeld, Dumblane, 



Fife. — Cupar; Dunfermline; St. Andrew's, 
a very ancient and venerable city, which, for 
centuries, was the see of a bishop, and after- 
wards of an archbishop. 
Kinboss. — Kinross. 

Clackmannan. — Alloa, Dollar. Clackman- 
nan is a village only. 

Stirling. — Stirling; Falkirk, celebrated for 
its " trysts," or cattle-fairs. 

Dumbarton . — Dumbarton, one of the most 
ancient towns of Scotland ; Kirkintilloch. 

Abgtle. — 'Inverary ; StafFa, a small island on 
the west coast of Mull ; Iona, an island wherein 
a monastery was founded by St. Columba, the 
apostle of the Highlands, in the seventh cen- 
tury, and subsequently the seat of the Bishop 
of the Isles. 



NINE middle. 
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Bute,— composed of the islands of Bute, 
Arran, and Cumbraes. Its chief town is Rothsay. 

THIBTEBN SOUTHERN. 

Haddington, or East Lothian. — Haddington, 
Dunbar. 

Edinbttbgh, or Mid Lothian. — Edinburgh, 
the chief town of Scotland, but no longer metro- 
politan ; the head-quarters of the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk, but still a bishop's see ; is 
situated in 55° 57' N. lat., and 30° 10' W. long. ; 
337 miles N.N.W. of London. Population, 
138,000. Leith, Dalkeith, Fortobello. 

Linlithgow, or West Lothian. — Linlithgow, 
Bathgate. 

Bsbwiok. — Greenlaw; Dunse, the birthplace 
of John Duns Scotus. 
Boxbubgh. — Jedburg, Kelso, Hawick. 
Sblkibk.— Selkirk. 
Peebles. — Peebles. 

Lanabk. — Lanark; Glasgow, the great seat 
of Scottish manufactures, originally an episco- 
pal city, still having, entire, the ancient cathe- 
dral of St. Mungo, and being also a bishop's see. 

Benebew. — Renfrew; Paisley, engaged in the 
silk and muslin manufacture ; Greenock, a large 
seaport on the Clvde. 

Atb. — Ayr, Kilmarnock, Irvine. 

Dtjmfbebs. — Dumfries, a superior town ; An- 
nan. 

Kibotidbbight. — Kircudbright. 
Wigton. — Wigton; Whithern, once the see 
of the Bishop of Galloway ; Port-Patrick. 
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157. Civil Divisions of Ireland. — Ireland is 
divided into four provinces; Ulster, Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, which are sub-divided 
into 32 counties. Dublin, the capital of Ire- 
land, is situated in 53° 2tf N. lat., and 6° 17' 
W. long. ; 292 miles W.N.W. of London. Po- 
pulation, 233,000. 

Ulstkb. — North. 

Doiteoaii. — Lifford, Donegal, Balyshannon. 

Debby. — Berry or Londonderry, on the broad 
and navigable river Foyle ; poleraine. 

Antbim. — Belfast ', the third town in Ireland ; 
Lisbnrn; BaUymena; Carrickfergus. 

Ttbokitb. — Otnagh, Strabane, Dungannon. 

Dowk. — Downpatrick,sa,i& to have been erected 
into a bishopric by St. Patrick; Newry; Do- 
naghadee, whose harbour is the station of the 
mail-packets between Scotland and Ireland. 

Abmagh. — Armagh, the archiepiscopal metro- 
polis of Ireland. 

Mokaghah. — Monaghan. 

Fxbmakaoh. — Enniskillen, 

Cayait. — Cavan ; Cootehill, one of the largest 
linen markets in Ulster. 

Leinsteb. — East. 

Longfohd. — Longford, Edgeworthstown. 

West Meath. — Mullingar ; Athlone, consist- 
ing of two towns on opposite banks of the 
Shannon. 

Meath. — Trim, Navan. 

Louth. — Drogheda, having an extensive corn 
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trade : Dundalk, having a large export trade in 
agricultural produce. 

Dublin. — Dublin, an archiepiscopal city, and 
the capital of Ireland ; Kingstown. 

Kildabe. — J thy ; Naas ; Maynooth, where 
is a Papal College supported by the British Go- 
vernment ; Kildare, a small episcopal city. 

Kino's County. — Tullamore; Philipstown, so 
called after Philip II. of Spain, husband of Queen 
Mary. 

Queen's County. — Maryborough, so called 
after Queen Mary ; Portarlington. 
"Wioklow. — Wicklow, Arklow. 
Wexpobd. — Wexford, New Boss,Enniscorthy. 
Cablow. — Carlow. 
Kilkenny. — Kilkenny. 



Ttppebaby. — Clonmel, Carrick, Thurles, Ca- 
shel, Tipperary, Cahir. 

Watebeobd. — Waterford, Dungarvon, Lis- 
more. 

Cork. — Cork, the second city of Ireland; 
Youghall, Bandon, Kinsale, Fermoy, Cove, Ban- 



Kebby. — Tralee, Killarney, Dingle. 
Limebiok. — Limerick, an ancient city, with a 
venerable cathedral : BathkeaJe. 
Clare. — Funis, Kilrush, Killaloe. 

CONNAUOHT. — West. 

Q-alway. — Galway, Tuam. 

Bosoomhon. — Roscommon, Athlone, Elphin. 



Munsteb. — South. 
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Mayo. — Castlebar, Ballina, Westport. 
Sligo.— Sligo. 

158. Colonies and Foreign Dependencies of 
Great Britain. — In Europe: Heligoland, Gib- 
raltar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands. In Asia : 
British India, Ceylon, Aden, Hong-Kong, and 
Labuan. In Africa : "Western Africa, Gape 
Colony, Natal, Ascension, St. Helena, and the 
Mauritius. In America : Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nora Scotia, Cape Breton and Prince 
Edward's Islands, Hudson's Bay and Labrador, 
Vancouver Island, the West Indies, the Ber- 
mudas, the Falkland Islands. In Australasia 
and Polynesia: New South Wales, Victoria, 
Australia generally, Tasmania, Norfolk Island, 
New Zealand, and Auckland Islands. 

Note. — A separate chapter is devoted to an 
enlarged historical account of the Ecclesiastical 
Geography of the British Empire. 



SECTION III. 

TBAlTOfl. 

159. Situation and Boundaries. — France is 
situated between 42° 21' and 51° 5' N. lat., and 
between 8° E. and 5° W.long. Its greatest length 
is 665 miles ; its greatest breadth 576 miles ; its 
area more than 204,000 square miles. Popula- 
tion 36,000,000. It is bounded on the north by 
the English Channel and Belgium ; west, by the. 
Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean ; south, 
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by the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees ; east, 
by the Bhine, Switzerland, Savoy, and the Alps. 

160. General Description of the Country. — 
The greater part of France consists of a series 
of river-basins, that of the Ehone being the most 
distinctly marked ; separated by mountains and 
hills, and expanding into plains as they approach 
the sea- coast. The pastures of Normandy and 
the banks of the Loire gratify the eye ; but the 
general aspect of France is tame and irksome to 
the English traveller. Picardy, Champagne, and 
Poitou consist of uninteresting levels ; but Au- 
vergne, Dauphine*, Languedoc, and Provence, are 
bold and rocky. The southern coasts are bor- 
dered by landes, which are vast downs of sand, 
with scanty pastures interspersed. The coast 
along the English Channel forms two great bays, 
separated by the peninsula of La Manche, whose 
north-eastern and north-western capes are Bar- 
fleur and La Hogue, in Normandy. France is 
watered by twenty-one principal rivers ; the chief 
of which are the Loire, Ehone, Garonne, Seine, 
Meuse, and Moselle. The Loire has a tortuous 
course of about 600 miles ; it traverses the centre 
of the kingdom, passing Nevers, Orleans, Blois, 
Tours, Saumur, and Nantes, receives numerous 
affluents, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Ehone enters France from Switzerland; passes 
Lyon, Vienne, Valence, Montelimart, Avignon, 
Tarascon, and Aries ; receives several affluents, 
of which the Sa6ne is the chief; and after a 
.course of upwards of 500 miles, of which more 
than 300 are navigable, falls into the Mediter- 
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ranean Sea. The Garonne rises in the Spanish 
Pyrenees ; with the Gironde, it has a course 
of about 350 miles ; its considerable tributaries 
are the Tarn, the Lot, and the Dordogne ; Tou- 
louse, Agen, and Bordeaux stand upon its banks; 
it falls into the Atlantic. The Seine rises near 
Dijon, passes Chatillon, Troyes, Melun, Paris, 
Mantes, Elboeuf, Rouen, and Honfleur ; receives 
the Marne and other tributaries, and falls into 
the English Channel at Havre, after a very tor- 
tuous course of 500 miles. The Meuse and the 
Moselle traverse portions of France, but belong 
more properly to Belgium. The Ehine runs for 
about 100 miles along a portion of the east 
frontier of Prance. The general geographical 
position of this country is a commanding one. 

161. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
In the production of iron, Prance ranks next to 
England ; its other metals are not of much com- 
mercial importance. The coal-fields are nu- 
merous ; those of Loire and the Nord being the 
most extensive. The salt-beds in the depart- 
ment of Jura are valuable. Building-stone is 
abundant, as near Paris, and at Caen in Nor- 
mandy. The climate of the north of Prance re- 
sembles that of the south of England ; hence the 
trees, pasturage, and agricultural produce cor- 



place to maize, which becomes abundant towards 
the south. But here the chief product is the 
vine. The provinces of Champagne and Bur- 
gundy produce their respective wines : the de- 
partment of Gironde yielas claret ; that of Cha- 




region orchards give 
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rente, cognac brandy. The mulberry tree, the 
olive, and the orange are cultivated in the ex- 
treme south. Natural forests are numerous 
throughout France. The horses, beeves, and 
sheep are valuable, but inferior in breeding to 
those of England. Vast quantities of poultry 
are reared. The fisheries are abundant: par- 
ticularly those of mackerel, herrings, pilchards, 
and oysters. Great quantities of sardines are 
caught on the Mediterranean and Atlantic coasts. 
Cantharides are found in the south, and leeches 
are largely exported. As a manufacturing 
country, France ranks next to England. The 
woollen manufacture is one of the oldest. It is 
established at Sedan in Champagne, Louviers in 
Normandy, the mountainous districts of Lan* 
guedoc, and that of a very fine kind at Rheims. 
The cotton manufacture is established at Rouen, 
Paris, Lyon, Lille, and other towns in French 
Flanders; in Picardy and Alsace. The linen 
manufacture prevails in the north. Superior 
fabrics are made at Anjou, Laval, and St. Quen- 
tin. Cambric and other delicate products are 
among the leading manufactures of the north- 
east. Large quantities of lace are produced at 
Valenciennes, Bayeux, and elsewhere. The 
paper of France is excellent. The silk-manu- 
facture is the most eminent, and surpasses that 
of every other country in Europe : it is exten- 
sively prosecuted in different parts of the king- 
dom: its principal seats are Lyon and Paris. 
The trade of France is much confined to the 
supply of the home market. In commerce, the 
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chief imports are raw silk and cotton ; the ex- 
ports are limited. The great commercial towns 
of France are Paris, Lyon, Eouen, St. Etienne, 
Beaucaire, Aix, Toulouse, Carcassone, Nismes, 
Montpellier, Beziers, Lille, Strasbourg, Nancy, 
Mulhausen, and Perpignan. The principal ports 
for foreign trade are Marseilles, Havre, Bor- 
deaux, NanteB, Eochelle, Dunkerque, Boulogne, 
Dieppe, St. Malo, L' Orient, Bayonne, and Cette. 

162. Constitution and Government. — The con- 
stitution and government of France are never at 
one stay. Originally a time-honoured monarchy, 
then a revolutionary republic, after that a mili- 
tary empire, followed by a Bourbon monarchy, 
which the Orleans' usurpation superseded; 
France, after a brief and feverish republican 
form of government, is at present an empire, 
democratico-despotic ; under the vigorous rule 
of Napoleon III. The words of Napoleon I.— 
a man gifted with keen foresight, — stand true 
amid all these restless changes : — " The destruc- 
tion of the landed aristocracy, by the revolu- 
tion," — he might have added, 'and of the 
Church,' — " has rendered the establishment of a 
constitutional and really free government in 
France an impossibility." 

163. Provinces and Departments. — France was 
formerly divided into 35 provinces; which, in 
1790, were subdivided into 36 departments. 
Paris is the capital ; situated in 48° 50' N. lat., 
and 2° 20' E. long.; 220 miles south-east of 
London, and 97 from the sea : population more 
than one million. 
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PROVINCES — EIGHT NORTHERN. 



Capitals of Provinces 
and other Towns. 



Nord. 

Pas de Calais. 
Somme. 

Calvados, Eure, 
Manche, Orne, 
Seine Inferieure, N. 
part of Eure et Loire 

S. part of Aisne, Oise, 
Seine et Oise, Seine, 
Seine et Marne. 

Aube, Ardennes, 
Marne, Haut Marne 

Meurthe, Meuse, 
Moselle, Vosges. 
HautRhin,BasRhin. 



Ldlle; Dunkirk, 
Douai, Cambray. 

Arras; Boulogne, St. 
Omer. 

Amiens ; Abbeville, 
Crecy. 

Rouen; Havre, Di- 
eppe, Evreux, Caen, 
St. Ld, Cherbourg, 
Alencon. 

Paris ; Laon, St. 

Quentin, Beauvais, 

Versailles, St. Denis, 

Melun. 
Troyes ; Mezidres, 

Sedan, Chalons, 

Rheims. 
Nancy; Bar-le-Duc, 

Metz. 

Strasbourg; Colmar, 
Miilhausen. 



8BYEN WESTERN. 

Ille et Vilaine, Finis- 
terre, Cotes da Nord, 
Morbihan, Loire In- 
ferieure. 

Sarthe, Mayenne. 

Maine et Loire. 
Vienne, Vendee, 
Deux Sevres. 

Maritime portion of 
Charente Inferieure, 



Rennes ; Quimper, 
Brest, St Brieux, 
Vannes, Nantes. 

LeMans; LaFleche, 
Laval. 
Angers; Saumur. 
Poitiers ; Bourbon- 
Vendee, Fontenay- 
le-Comte, Niort. 
Rochelle; Rochefort. 
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Provinces. 


Departments. 


Capitals of Provinces 
and other Towns. 


Angoumois. 
Saintonge. 


Charente. 
Inland portion of 
Charente Infeneure. 


Angouleme. 
Saintes. 



Tonraine. 
Orleanais. 

Berri. 

Nivernais. 
Bourbonnais . 
La Marche. 
Limousin. 

Auvergne. 

Lyonnais. 



NINE MIDLAND. 

Indres et Loire. 
]£ure et Loire, Loiret, 
Loir et Cher. 
Cher, Indre. 

Nievre. 

Allier. 

Crease. 

Haute Vienne, Cor- 
reze. 

Puy-de-D6me, Can- 
tal. 

Rhdne, Loire. 



Tours. 

Orleans ; Chartres, 
Blois. 

Bourges ; Chateau- 
roux. 
Nevers. 
Moulins. 
Gueret. 

Limoges; Tulle. 
Clermont; Aurillac. 
Lyon; Montbrison. 



FOUR BORDERING ON SWITZERLAND AMD ITALY. 

FrancheComte' Doubs, Haute Saone, Besancon ; Vesoul, 

Jura. Lons-le-Saulnier. 
Burgundy. Cdte d'Or, Yonne, Dijon ; Auxerre, Ma- 

Sadne et Loire, Ain. con, Bourg. 
Dauphine*. Isere, Drdme, Hautes Grenoble; Vienne, 

Alpes. Valence, Gap. 

Provence. Bouches du Rhone, Aix ; Marseilles, 

Basses Alpes, Var. Digne, Draguignan, 
Toulon. 



Guienne and 
Gaacony. 



SEVEN SOUTHERN, 

Gers, Gironde, Dor- 
dogne, Lot, Avey- 
ron, Tarn et Ga- 
ronne, Lot et Ga- 
ronne, Landes, 
Hautes Pyrenees. 



Auch ; Bordeaux ; 
Perigueux, Chors ; 
Rhodez, Montau- 
ban, Agen, Mont* 
de-Marsan, Tarbes. 
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Provinces. 


Departments. 


Capitals of Provinces 
and other Towns. 


Languedoc. 

Comtat d'A- 

vignon. 
Bearn. 

ComtedeFoix. 
Roussillon. 


Haute Garonne, Ar- 
deche, Haute Loire, 
Lozere, Gard, He- 
rault, Tame, Aude. 

Yaucluse. 

Basses Pyrenees. 
Arriege. 

Pyrenees Orien tales. 
Corsica. 


Toulouse ; Privas, 
Le Pay, Mendee, 
Nismes, Montpel- 
lier, Alby, Carcas- 
sone, Narbonne. 

Avignon. 

Pan; Bayonne. 
Foil. 

Perpignan. 
Ajaccio. 



164. Ecclesiastical Divisions. — The Church of 
Prance is in Communion with the See of Borne, 
and is partially supported by the State. The 
State pays for the religious services of the Jews, 
the Lutherans, and the "Reformed Church." 
France is divided into fourteen archiepiscopal 
provinces, including fourteen archbishoprics and 
sixty-six bishoprics. The province of Paris com- 
prises the archbishopric of Paris, and the bishop- 
rics of Chartres, Meaux, Orleans, Blois, Ver- 
sailles, Arras, and Cambray. The province of 
Lyon and Vienne comprises the archbishopric 
of Lyon, and the bishoprics of Autun, Langres, 
Dijon, Saint Claude, and Grenoble. The pro- 
vince of Rouen includes the archbishopric of 
Rouen, and the bishoprics of Bayeux, Evreux, 
Seez, and Coutances. The province of SenB and 
Auxerre comprises the archbishopric of Sens 
and Auxerre, and the bishoprics of Troyes, 
Nevers, and Moulins. The province of Rheims 
comprises the archbishopric of Rheims, and the 
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bishoprics of Soissons, Chalons, Beauvais, and 
Amiens. The province of Tours comprises the 
archbishopric of Tours, and the bishoprics of 
Le Mans, Angers, Bennes, Nantes, Quimper, 
Yannes, and Saint Brieux. The province of 
Bourges comprises the archbishopric of Bourges, 
and the bishoprics of Clermont, Limoges, Le 
Puy, Tulle, and Saint Flour. The province of 
Alby comprises the archbishopric of Alby, and 
the bishoprics of Bodez, Cahors, Mende, and 
Ferpignan . The province of Bordeaux comprises 
the archbishopric of Bordeaux, and the bishop- 
rics of Agen, Angouleme, Poitiers, Perigueux, 
La Bochelle, and Lu9on. The province of Auch 
comprises the archbishopric of Auch, and the 
bishoprics of Aire, Tarbes, and Bayonne. The 
province of Toulouse and Narbonne comprises 
the archbishopric of Toulouse, and the bishoprics 
of Montauban, Pamiers, and Carcassonne. The 
province of. Aix, Aries, and Embrun comprises 
the archbishopric of Aix and Aries, and the 
bishoprics of Marseilles, Frejus, Digne, Gap, and 
Ajaccio. The province of Besancon comprises 
the archbishopric of Besancon, and the bishoprics 
of Strasbourg, Metz, Verdun, Belley, Saint Die, 
and Nancy. The province of Avignon comprises 
the archbishopric of Avignon, and the bishoprics 
of Nismes, Valence, Viviers, and Montpellier. 

165. Colonies and Foreign Possessions. — The 
principal colonies and foreign possessions of 
JBVance are the islands of Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, and others, in the Antilles ; Cayenne, and 
a portion of Guiana, in South America ; Algeria, 

K 
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Senegal, and other territories on the west coast, 
in Africa ; the island of Bourbon, in the Indian 
Ocean ; the island of St. Mary, near Madagascar ; 
Pondicherry, settlements on the coast of Coro- 
m an del, in Bengal, Malabar, and elsewhere, — 
all in India. The little republic of Andorre, on 
the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, is a sovereign 
state, under the protection of France and of the 
Bishop of Urgel. 



SECTION IV. 

8WITZEBLAJETD. 

166. Situation and Boundaries. — Switzerland 
is situated between 46° and 48° N. lat., and be- 
tween 6° and 10° 35' E. long. Its greatest 
length is about 208 English mileB ; its greatest 
breadth, 156 miles ; its area more than 11,000 

f eographical miles. Population nearly 2,500,000. 
t lies on the northern slope of the Alps ; and 
is bounded west by France, north by Germany, 
east by Austria, south by Italy. 

167. General Description of the Country. — 
Switzerland is very mountainous and romantic. 
Its inhabitants occupy the fertile valleys be- 
tween the mountain ridges. The Alpine regions 
have been distributed into these seven: — the 
region of the vine, which commences in the 
valleys ; of the oak ; of the beech ; of the fir ; 
of grasses ; of hardy plants, which ascends 8000 
feet above the level of the sea ; and, lastly, the 
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region of glaciers and perpetual snow. These 
regions are greatly modified by the depth of the 
valleys. The glaciers — immense restless masses 
of ice and frozen snow, deposited on slopes, 
and ever tending to descend, — are the most re- 
markable features in Swiss scenery : they form 
a broken sea of ice of more than 1000 square 
miles in extent. Huge falls of snow, termed 
avalanches, are frequent and tremendous : land- 
slips are yet more destructive. Among the lof- 
tiest summits of the Swiss Alps, are Mount Rosa, 
the Storm Peak, the Jungfrau, the Peak of Ter- 
ror, the Great St. Bernard, Mount Simplon, and 
St. Gothard. The chain of Jura, unlike the 
Alps, is clothed with luxuriant pine foreBts. 
Switzerland is eminently the country of lakes : 
the principal are the LakeB of Constance, Zu- 
rich, Lucerne, Neufchatel, and Geneva. The 
Rhine and the Rhone are the chief rivers ; both 
have several affluents. 

168. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
The mineral wealth of the mountains is but little 
known ; there are a few iron mines in the Jura. 
Agriculture flourishes; the great natural ob- 
stacles which present themselves only serving to 
provoke the skill, industry, and perseverance of 
the inhabitants. The meadows are excellent. 
The chief produce is butter and cheese. The 
cantons of Zurich, Basle, Geneva, Neufchatel, 
Glarus, and Outer Appenzel are distinguished 
for their manufactures. The moBt industrious 
towns are Geneva, Basle, Zurich, St. Gall, Win- 
terthur, Bern, Gereau, Herisau, Glarus, Chaux- 
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de-fond, and Locle. The principal manufactures 
are those of watches and other fine and elegant 
articles, paper, arms, and gunpowder. Domestic 
manufactures, for local consumption, are very 
general. Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne, are the 
three great marts of internal commerce. Basle, 
Geneva, and others, are the entrepots of the 
foreign trade, which is flourishing. The transit 
trade is important. 

169. Constitution and Government. — The con- 
stitution of Switzerland is a confederation of 
cantons ; Borne of which are democratic, others 
aristocratic, and others representative republics. 
The federal system, established in 1815, was re- 
arranged in 1848. The Diet, or federal assembly, 
meets at Berne. The debates of the Diet are 
held in German ; but French, Italian, and a dia- 
lect of Latin, called Bomanesch, are also spoken 
in the several cantons. There are universities 
at Basle, Zurich, and Geneva. The famous 
Hospice of St. Bernard no longer exists. 

170. Cantons. — Switzerland is divided into 22 
cantons : — 

SevenNorthern. — Basle, Aargau, Zurich, Schaff- 
hausen, Thurgau, St. Gall, and Outer and Inner 
Appenzell. 

Three Western. — Geneva, Vaud, and Neuf- 
chatel (now a principality of Prussia.) 

Nine Central. — Fribourg, Bern, Solothurn, 
Lucerne, Upper and Lower U nterwald, Uri, Zug, 
Schweitz, and Glarus. 

Three Southern. — Valais, Grisons, and Tessin. 

171. Religion. — Eight of the above cantons, — 
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Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, Unterwald, Zug, Inner 
Appenzell, TesBin, and Valais, — are Boman Ca- 
tholic cantons. The majority of the people of 
Fribourg, Soleure, and St. Gall, and the minority 
in the remaining cantons, are also in communion 
with the Church of Borne. The people of the 
Outer Appenzell, of nearly the whole of Zurich, 
Bern, Basle, Schaffhausen, Vaud, and Neufchatel ; 
of the greater part of Glarus, Orisons, Aargau, 
Thurgau, and Geneva ; and the minority of the 
people of Fribourg, Soleure, and St. Gall, are 
Calvinists, or belong to Borne other Protestant 
denomination. There are four Boman Catholic 
dioceses ; Chur and St. Gall, Basle, Lausanne, 
and Sion : the Bishops of which are suffragans 
of the Archbishop of Milan, whose jurisdiction 



triarch. Tessin is in the diocese of the Bishop 
of Como. The government of the Protestant 
societies is considered as a branch of the depart- 
ment of public instruction; and, as such, be- 
longs to the civil magistrates in the various 
cantons. 



172. Situation and Boundaries. — Belgium is 
situated between 49° 27' and 51° 31' N. lat., and 
•between 2° 37' and 6° E. long. Its greatest 
length is about 195 English miles ; its breadth 
k 2 



was originally independent 
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about 127 English miles ; its area upwards of 
11,300 square miles. Population more than 
4,500,000. It is composed of the southern pro- 
vinces of the late kingdom of the Netherlands. 
It lies between Holland and France; having 
Holland on the north, France on the south ana 
west, the German Ocean also on the west, and 
the Rhenish provinces of Prussia on the east. 
No physical boundary separates it from France. 

173. General Description of the Country. — The 
southern borders are somewhat rugged ; but to 
the north the country sinks into a flat plain, but 
little raised above the level of the sea, from 
whose incursions on the north it is protected by 
dykes and sand-hills. It is traversed in every 
direction by numerous rivers, and diversified by 
woods, arable fields, and meadows in the highest 
state of cultivation. All its rivers flow to the 
North Sea : the principal is the Scheldt, which 
flows from France through Belgium into Hol- 
land; the Meuse and the Lys flow into the 
Scheldt, and the Sambre into the MeuBe. 

174. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
The climate is moist, and generally temperate. 
The rich pastures render the horses and cattle 
large and well-conditioned. The agricultural 
products are excellent ; but fruit-trees are rare, 
and wheat succeeds with difficulty. The com- 
merce and manufactures were once the greatest 
in the west of Europe : they have greatly fallen 
off, but are beginning to revive. They consist 
chiefly of fine linen, laces, carpets, and iron. 
Belgium exports its agricultural produce and 
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manufactures. The principal commercial towns 
are Brussels, Ghent, Liege, Namur, Tournay, 
Ypres, Mons, Louvain, verviers, and Malines 
(Mechlin). The principal seaport towns are 
Antwerp, Ostend, Bruges, and Nieuport. The 
roads, canals, and railways of Belgium are nu- 
merous and excellent. 

175. Constitution and Government, — The king* 
dom of Belgium was established in 1831. It is 
a limited hereditary monarchy. The legislature 
is composed of a Senate and a Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives : the executive government iB vested 
in the King, assisted by six responsible minis- 
ters. The judicial system is modelled upon 
that of France. There are four principal uni- 
versities in Belgium ; established at Louvain, 
Ghent, Liege, and Brussels. 

176. Provinces and Chief Towns. — Brussels, 
the capital, is situated in 50° 50' N. lat., and 4° 
22' E. long., about 50 miles E. by S. from the 
sea. Population nearly 100,000. 



Provinces. 


Chief Towns. 


Provinces. 


Chief Towns. 


South Brabant. 
Antwerp. 
East Flanders. 
West Flanders. 
Hainanlt. 


Brussels. 

Antwerp. 

Ghent. 

Bruges. 

Mons. 


Liege. 
Namur. 
Limbourg. 
Luxembourg. 


Liege. 
Namur. 
Hasselt. 
Arlon. 



177. Ecclesiastical Divisions. — The Church in 
Belgium consists of the archbishopric of Ma- 
lines, and the bishoprics of Bruges, Ghent, 
Liege, Namur, and Tournay. v ^ ^ 
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SECTION VI. 

HOLLAED. 

178. Situation and Boundaries. — Holland is 
Bituated between 51° 12' and 53° 31' N. lat., and 
between 3° 20' and 7° 12' E. long., along the 
south-eastern coast of the North Sea. Its great- 
est length is about 190 English miles ; its great- 
est breadth about 123 English miles ; its area 
11,897 square miles. Population more than 
3,000,000. It is bounded on the north and west 
by the German Ocean, south by Belgium, east 
by Germany. 

* 179. General Description of the Country. — The 
general aspect of Holland is that of a reclaimed 
swamp. A great part of it is considerably be- 
low the level of tne sea, from which it is pro- 
tected by natural sand-hills and artificial dykes. 
The surface is of course extremely flat ; but the 
Yerdant meadows, cultivated by an industrious 
people, impart a degree of beauty to the Bummer 
landscape. Its chief rivers are the Yssel, which 
flows into the Zuyder-Zee ; and the Ehine, 
Waal, and Meuse, which flow into the German 
Ocean. It has numerous small lakes. The 
chief gulfs are the Zuyder-Zee and the Dollart. 
There are several small islands, as Texel, at the 
entrance of the Zuyder-Zee ; and the province 
of Zealand chiefly consists of islands, as Schowen, 
Tholen, Walcheren, and others. 

180. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
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The climate of Holland is cold, moist, and foggy ; 
but the frosts and east winds of winter are sa- 
lubrious. The chief agricultural products are 
oats, rye, and provisions. The horned cattle and 
horses are excellent ; the sheep inferior. The 
manufactures of Holland are upon a narrow scale : 
the principal are those of snuff, gin, and beer. 
Ship-building iB also making progress. Nu- 
merous vessels are. employed in the herring 
fishery. During the sixteenth century, Holland 



and it still possesses considerable trade. Its 
commission trade is valuable ; and its bankers 
conduct important exchanges. The principal 
trading towns are Amsterdam, Eotterdam, Mid- 
dleburg, Flushing, Briel, Dort, Enkhuizen, Zie- 
riksee, Groningen, and TJtrecht. The canals of 
Holland are innumerable and unrivalled. 

181. Constitution and Government. — The King, 
a constitutional monarch, shares the legislative 
power with the StateB-General. The govern- 
ment of the colonies is vested exclusively in 
him. There are state universities at Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen ; and elementary Becular 
instruction is very generally diffused. 

182. Provinces and Chief Towns. — The king- 
dom of Holland is divided into ten provinces, 
which are subdivided into districts, and these 
into cantons. By a treaty in 1839, the pro- 
vinces of Limbourg and Luxembourg have been 
divided between Holland and Belgium. The 
Hague, the capital, is situated in 52° 4' N. lat., 
and 4° 46' E. long. Population, 66,000. 




country in the worldj 
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North HoLLAin>. — Amsterdam, Haarlem, and 
the island of Tezel. 

South Holulitd. — The Hague, Leyden, Rot- 
terdam, Dort, and Helvoetsluis. 

Zealajtd. — Middleburg, VlisBingen (Hush- 
ing), Sluys, and Axel. 

Nobth Bbabajtt. — Hertogensbosch (Bois-le- 
Duc), Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom . 

Utrecht. — Utrecht. 

G-veldeblaxd. — Arnheim, Nimeguen, Amers- 
fort. 

Oteetssel. — Zwoll, Deventer. 
Debuthe. — Assen. 
Gbokingen. — Groningen. 
Pbieslaitd. — Liewerden. 
Limbotjbg. — Maestricht. 
Lttxembottbg. — Luxembourg. 

183. Colonies and Foreign Possessions. — In 
Asia — Java, part of Sumatra, Amboyna, Banda, 
Ternate, Macassar, and Timor. In Africa — forts 
on the coast of Guinea. In America — Surinam, ' 
island of Curacoa, St. Eustatia, Saba, and part 
of St. Martin* b; the three last in the West Indies. 

184. Religion. — Most of the Dutch are Cal- 
vinists. 



SECTION VII. 

GEBMAXY. 

185. Situation and Boundaries. — Germany ex- 
tend -ea to sea, between 46° and 55° N. 
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lat., and between 6° and 19° E. long. Its greatest 
length is 678 English miles ; its greatest breadth 
600. Superficial area 246,795 square miles. Po- 
pulation, about 41,000,000. It comprises all the 
countries of central Europe, and is bounded on 
the north by the German Ocean, Denmark, and 
the Baltic ; west, by Prance, Belgium and Hol- 
land ; south, by Switzerland and the Tyrol ; east, 
by Hungary, Galicia, and Prussian Poland. 

186. General Description of the Country. — The 
surface of Germany is much diversified. The 
mountain tracts lie chiefly in the south and 
south-east. The mountains are a northern 
branch of the Alps, of comparatively modern 
elevation, but of considerable extent, ramifying 
in four principal directions from the Fichtel- 
gebirge, in the north of Bavaria, and forming the 
water-shed that divides the rivers of the Black 
Sea from those of the Baltic and German Ocean. 
The Erz-gebirge forms the boundary between 
Saxony and Bohemia. A second range separates 
Bohemia from Bavaria. The Suabian Alps form 
the watershed between the affluents of the Ehiue 
and those of the Danube. The Thuringian 
range divides into two chains : one running north 
into Hanover, and forming the Hartz chain, which 
divides the waters of the Weser from those of 
the Elbe ; the other running west, and dividing 
the waters of the Rhine from those of the Weser 
and its affluents. Germany contains 60 navigable 
rivers: the chief of which are the Danube, with the 
Lech, Isar, Inn, and other affluents ; the Bhine, 
with the Neckar, Meyn, Nahe, Lahn, and other 
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affluents; the Ems, Weser and Aller, Elbe, 
Trave, Warnow, Bechnitz, and Oder. The Ems, 
Weser, Elbe, and Warnow fall into the North 
Sea : the Trave, Bechnitz, and Oder, into the 
Baltic. Central Germany is chiefly composed 
of high valleys and table-lands. Northern Ger- 
many sinks into a vide sandy plain, very little 
raised above the level of the ocean. Germany 
may be divided, generally, into three zones, as 
regards climate. The northern is humid and 
variable : the central is somewhat cold, but re- 
gular and salubrious : the Alpine is very various, 
according to elevation and other local pecu- 
liarities. 

187. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
Germany abounds in minerals, mines, and mi- 
neral springs. Forest trees are numerous and 
valuable, and esculent vegetables are successfully 
cultivated ; so also are hops. The best wines, 
known in England by the name of hock, are 
produced on the banks of the Shine. The 
forests abound with wild animals, and wild birds 
are very numerous ; but the domesticated ani- 
mals are not remarkable. The three seas which 
wash the coast abound with fish ; but the kinds 
most used are those caught in the rivers and 
lakes. Agriculture is depressed : manufactures 
are numerous, and (on a moderate scale) thriving. 
Linens, from the coarse fabrics of Westphalia to 
the finest shirtings and table-linens of Silesia and 
Saxony, are the most valuable article. Woollens 
of all kinds are made ; the cotton and silk manu- 
factures are less important. The porcelain manu- 
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factures of Berlin and Dresden are admirable. 
Paper of inferior quality is largely made. Beer 
and ardent spirits are extensively produced. The 
press of Germany is unrivalled, as regards the 
number of its books. Its commerce is active and 
extensive. The great commercial league, 1 sup- 
ported and propagated by Prussia, is expected by 
many persons to consolidate, more or less, the 
numerous states into which Germany is broken 
up, and to promote the internal commercial in- 
terests of the country generally. Among the 
inland trading towns we may name Frankfort, 
Leipzig, Augsburg, Nurnburg, Brunswick, Han- 
over, Cassel, Munich, Karlsruhe, Darmstadt, and 
Weimar. The principal maritime towns are 
Hamburgh, Lubeck, Bremen, and Embden. The 
fair of Leipzig is unparalleled in the sale of 
books. The trade of Hamburgh is immense. 
Various railways have been opened. The Saxons 
especially are endeavouring to become a com- 
mercial people. 

188. Government and Institutions. — The states 
which compose the Germanic Confederation pre- 
sent every variety of form of government. The 
four free cities are republics ; most of the grand- 
duchies and duchies are constitutional mo- 
narchies. The Confederation is represented by 
the Federative Diet, which is presided over by 
the plenipotentiary of Austria, and holds its 
sittings at Frankfort on the Meyn. Germany 
abounds in schools of all descriptions. There 
are' nineteen universities ; five Catholic, at Prague, 
Vienna, Wurtzburg, Munich, and Freyberg; 
1 The Zollverei*. 
Ii 
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eleven Protestant, at Heidelberg, Leipzig, So- 
stock, Marburg, Jena, Giessen, Keii, Halle, 
Gottingen, Erlangen, and Berlin ; three mixed, 
at Tubingen, Breslau, and Bonn. 

189. Confederated States.— The following ta- 
ble exhibits the names of the confederated states, 
and of their respective capitals : — 



1. 

9. 
S. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7- 
8. 
0. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
SO. 
31. 
82. 
SS. 
34. 
SS. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
80. 
31. 
83. 
SS. 
34. 
85. 
36. 
87. 



Austrian German States. 
Prussian German States. 
Kingdom of Bavaria. 

Hanover. 

Wurtemburg. 

Saxony. 

Electorate of Hesse. 
Grand-duchy of Baden. 

Hesse. 

Holstein. 

Luxemburg. 



- Mecklenburgh Schwerin. 
• Mecklenburgh Btrelitz. 

- Saze- Weimar. 

- Oldenburg. 



Duchy of Brunswick. 

Nassau. 

Saxl-Coburg-Gotha. 

Saxl-Meiningen. 

Sax6-Altenburg. 

- Anhault- Dessau. 

- Anhault-Bernbnrg. 

- Anhault- Koethen . 
Principality of Schwarteburg Sondershausen. 
Schwartzburg Rudolstadt. 

- Lichtenstein. 

- Hohenzollem Hechingen. 

- Hohenzollern Sigmaringen. 

- Waldeck. 

- Reus8 (elder branch). 

- Reuss (younger branch). 

- Schaumburg Lippe\ 
Lipp£-Detmold. 



Landgraviate of Hesse Homburg. 
Free City of Hamburg. 

Lubeck. 
Frankfort. 



Vienna. 

Berlin. 

Munich. 

Hanover. 

Stuttgard. 

Dresden. 

Cassel. 

Karlsruhe. 

Darmstadt. 

Gluckstadt. 

Luxemburg. 

Schwerin. 

New Strelitz. 

Weimar. 

Oldenburgh. 

Brunswick. 

Wiesbaden. 

Gotha. 

Meiningen. 

Altenburg. 

Dessau. 

Bern burg. 

Koethen. 

Sondershausen. 

Rudolstadt. 

Lichtenstein. 

Hechingen. 

Sigmaringen. 

Corbach. 

Greitz. 

Schleitz. 

Bucheburg. 

Detmold. 

Homburg. 
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190. Chief Towns. — The chief towns of the 
kingdom of Bavaria are Munich, one of the fin- 
est cities of Germany ; Furnberg, an interesting 
specimen of the middle ages ; Augsburg, where 
Melancthon drew up a Protestant Confession of 
Faith in 1530; Batisbon; Wurtzburg; Bam* 
berg ; Anspach ; Furth ; Passau ; and Spires, 
one of the most ancient cities of Germany, 
where a celebrated imperial diet was held in 
1529, when a minority entered a protest against 
certain decrees: whence those who assert the 
right of private judgment against the authority 
of the Catholic Church have gradually acquired 
the name of Protestants. The chief towns of 
the kingdom of Hanover are Hanover, Hildes- 
heim, Gottingen, Luneburg, Osnabruck, and 
Embden. The chief towns of the kingdom of 
Wtjbtembtjbg are Stuttgard, Keutlingen, Tu- 
bingen, and Ulm. The chief towns of the king- 
dom of Saxony are Dresden, situate on the Elbe ; 
Leipzig, Freyberg, Plauen, and Bautzen. The 
chief towns of the grand-duchy of Baden are 
Karlsruhe, Baden-Baden, Freyburg, and Mann- 
heim. 



SECTION VIII. 

AUSTRIA. 

191. Situation and Boundaries. — This great 
empire is situated almost in the centre of Europe, 
between 42° and 51° N. lat., and 9° and 27° E. 
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long. Its greatest length is about 860 English 
miles ; its greatest breadth about 490. Area, 
nearly 260,000 square miles. Population, 38 
millions. It is bounded on the north by Prussia, 
Saxony, and Bavaria; west, by the Sardinian 
states, Switzerland, and Bavaria; south, by 
Turkey, the Adriatic Sea, and the independent 
states of Italy ; east, by Russia and Moldavia. 
It is formed by the fusion of different countries, 
inhabited by people differing in race, language, 
religion, form of internal government, institu- 
tions, manners and customs, who have no natural 
connection with each other, and are held toge- 
ther by the single tie of a common sovereign 
and a central government. The chief classes of 
people are the Slavonians, Germans, Magyars, 1 
and Italians. 

192. Topographical Division*. — The German 
geographers divide all the countries which com- 
pose this empire, into the German, Polish, Hun- 
garian, and Italian countries. 

The German Countries of the Austrian Empire. 

193. The Archduchy of Austria is divided by 
the river Ens into TJpper and Lower Austria. 
Eruit-trees are abundant in Upper Austria, and 
the sides of the mountains are covered with for- 
ests. The valleys of the Danube and the Ens 
are rich in agricultural produce; the moun- 
tainous districts yield iron, coal, rock-salt, and 
other minerals, tower Austria is also the seat 

1 Pronounced, Mod-yors. 
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of extensive manufactures. It contains Vienna, 
the capital, and is the nucleus of the empire. 
Tyrol, situate to the east of Switzerland and 
south of Bavaria, is traversed in every direction 
by lofty mountains : its long valleys are warm 
and fertile, yielding corn and vines : but its agri- 
culture is rude, its mines are little wrought, and 
its coarse manufactures are literally performed 
by the hand. Upper Styria is very mountainous ; 
covered with forests, and affording pasturage. 
Lower Styria, receding from the Alps, is more 
level, and produces wheat, barley, oats, rye, and, 
in the warmer portions, maize. Styria contains 
extensive mines of iron, coal, and salt. Carinthia 
also abounds in minerals ; the sides of the moun- 
tains are covered with forests, and the pastures 
are extensive. Like Tyrol, which it adjoins, it 
is a succession of high mountains, separated by 
narrow valleys. Carniola adjoins Carinthia. 
Mountainous in the north, where its chief mine- 
rals are iron, lead, and quicksilver, — it has fertile 
plains in the south, whose warmer sun favours 
the cultivation of the vine and maize. The 
Illyrian Coast consists chiefly of the mountainous 
peninsula of Istria. Its products are similar to 
the foregoing : around Trieste the fig, mulberry, 
and olive thrive ; and in the vallevs the people 
devote themselves to the rearing of silkworms. 

194. The kingdom of Bohemia comprises Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, and Silesia. The climate of Bo- 
hemia is comparatively severe ; the soil is good, 
but agriculture is backward. The pastures and 
forests are extensive : but the natural wealth of 
l2 
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Bohemia consists chiefly in its minerals, which 
are abundant and valuable, — silver, cobalt, tin, 
lead, iroD, precious stones, kaolin, and many- 
others. The manufactures, which are chiefly 
those of woollens, linen, and leather, are pros- 
perous and increasing. Moravia and Silesia, 
lying to the south-east of Bohemia, are moun- 
tainous, but include fertile valleys, which are 
densely peopled. The country inclining towards 
the south is drained into the Danube by the 
Morava. The manufactures of Moravia are 
second only to those of the Viennese district. 

The Polish Countries of the Austrian Empire. 

195. These consist of the single government 
of the kingdom of Galicia, which formed part of 
the extinct kingdom of Poland. It chiefly con- 
sists of a succession of plains, bordered on the 
south by, the Carpathian mountains. The cli- 
mate is temperate ; but agriculture is backward, 
and, generally, the industry of the country is 
depressed. 

The Hungarian Countries of the Austrian Empire* 

196. The Kingdom of Hungary is bounded on 
the north by Moravia, Silesia, and Galicia; 
south, by the military frontier, which divides it 
from Turkey ; east, by Transylvania ; and west, 
by Illyria, Styria, Lower Austria and Moravia. 
Its frontier is formed by the Carpathian moun- 
tains and branches of the Alps. The chief 
Hungarian affluents of the Danube are the Inn, 
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Drave, Save, and Theiss. The two principal 
lakes are tbe Balaton Tava and the "Eerto Taya. 
An extensive portion of the interior consists of 
vast plains, called puszta, once the bed of some 
inland sea. These plains are divided into two 
great portions, by a ridge of hills running south- 
west and north-east. Nearly half the kingdom 
is occupied by marshes, mountains, sandy plains, 
and other uncultivated tracts. The natural pas- 
tures are good ; they are grazed by vast herds 
of flocks of moderate quality. The horses, 
though small, are swift and active. The banks 
of the rivers are frequented by immense flocks 
of ducks and wild fowl. The northern part of 
Hungary is rich in minerals of various kinds : 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, and other metals ; 
and various precious stones, as garnets and the 
opal. Throughout Hungary agriculture is in a 
rude state generally, and manufactures are yet 
in their infancy. 

197. Slavonia is a long narrow peninsula 
between the Save and the Drave. Croatia con- 
sists of ranges of mountains, with narrow inter- 
vening valleys. Transylvania, south-east of 
Hungary, consists of alternate tracts of moun- 
tains and valleys, which are exposed to many 
changes of temperature. Its products are not 
dissimilar from those specified above. The Mi- 
litary Frontier is a long and narrow tract of 
country, extending from the Bukowine in the 
east to the shores of the Adriatic on the west. 
The climate and state of agriculture resemble 
those of the adjacent provinces. The kingdom 
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of Dalmatia and Albania consists of a long nar- 
row tract of mountainous country, and a number 
of large islands along the north-eastern coast of 
the Adriatic. 

198. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
The extent of mineral produce in the Austrian 
empire is very great. Some of the mountains 
in Styria and Carinthia are almost solid masses 
of carbonate of iron ; but the comparative want 
of fuel checks the process of smelting. Vast 
mines of rock-salt extend with little interruption 
from Moldavia to Swabia. The forests of Aus- 
tria are very extensive. The vine is much cul- 
tivated in the central parts of the empire ; but 
the export of wine is small, being chiefly confined 
to Tokay, a wine raised on one of the Carpa- 
thian chains. The manufacturing establish- 
ments of Austria are numerous and progressive, 
but small ; and little is exported : but the export 
of hides is considerable ; and cheap paper and 
glass are extensively manufactured. Austria, 
being an inland country with only very limited 
access to the sea, labours under great commer- 
cial disadvantages : its chief port is Trieste, on 
the G-ulf of Venice. 

199. Government and Institutions. — The Em- 
peror is theoretically absolute, except in Hungary 
and Transylvania ; but most parts of the em- 
pire enjoy their local laws and customs. Hungary 
is a feudal kingdom, whose crown is at present 
vested in the Emperor of Austria : the states of 
Hungary enjoy a considerable amount of rude 
freedom. The three classes of nobles, citizens, 
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and peasants are strictly denned in all the Aus- 
trian provinces. As every province forms a 
separate land, each has its peculiar language or 
dialect, and its local usages. A jealous system 
of education, over which the clergy have not their 
due control, is administered by the secular power. 
There are numerous schools, gymnasia, and uni- 
versities; but education is not compulsory. The 
whole empire is divided into twelve military 
provinces; whose respective head-quarters are 
Vienna, Gratz, Prague, Brunn, Lemberg, Buda, 
Verona, Peterwardein, Agram, Temeswar, Her- 
manstadt, and Zara. 

200. Provinces and Chief Towns. — The empire 



lat. 48° N. ; long. 16° B. : population, about 
400,000. 

Lower Attstbia. — Vienna, Neusadt. 

Upper Attstbia. — Lintz, Steyer, Salzburg. 

Ttbol. — Innspruck; Trent, where a cele- 
brated council (not oecumenical) sat between 
1542 and 15G3. 

Sttbia. — Gratz. 

Cabinthia and Cabiteola. — Laybach, Cla- 
gen forth. 

Tbiestb. — Trieste, one of the most important 
ports on the Mediterranean. 

Bohemia. — Prague; Carsbad and Toplitz, 
celebrated for their baths. 

Mobavia Ain> Silesia. — Brunn, Austerlitz, 
Olmiitz, Iglau, Troppau. 

Galioia. — Lemberg : Brody, chiefly inhabited 
by Jews; Drochobicz. 




The capital is Vienna : 
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Htooaby. — Buda, Pesth, Presburg, Fiume. 
Tbahstlyania. — Klaufienburg, Hermanstadt, 
Kronstadt. 

Military Fbontieb. — Peterwardein, Semlin. 
Dalmatia. — Zara, Spalatro. 
Vekicb. — Venice. 
Lombabdt. — Milan. 

201. Ecclesiastical Divisions. — The Latin 
Church embraces the great majority of the popu- 
lation. It is under the government of eleven 
archbishops and fifty-nine bishops. The mo- 
nastic foundations are numerous and richly en- 
dowed. The papal power is greatly abridged, 
while that of the emperor is excessive. The 
Greek United Church is governed by one arch- 
bishop and six bishops. An archbishop of the 
Armenian Church is established at Lemburg. 
The Greek Church in Austria is governed by 
one archbishop and ten bishops : this exists 
chiefly in Transylvania, Southern Hungary, Sla- 
vonia, Croatia, and Galicia. The chief Protestant 
sects are the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Socinian ; 
the first being chiefly found in Hungary and 
Transylvania, the second in the German pro- 
vinces and Galicia, the third in Transylvania. 
In Hungary also, the majority of the people are 
members of the Latin Church, under the spiri- 
tual government of the archbishops of Gran, Ko- 
locsa, and Erlau, and of seventeen bishops. The 
archbishop of Gran is primate of Hungary. 
Those churches which use the Greek ritual, but 
are in communion with the see of Some, are 
called United Greek. The Greek Church is 
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governed by the archbishop of Karlowitz and 
seven bishops. The Protestants professing the 
Confessions of Augsburg (Lutherans), and of 
Geneva (Calvinists), have also legal establish- 
ments. 



SECTION IX. 

PETJSSIA. 

202. Situation and Boundaries. — This kingdom 
consists of several detached portions, separated 
at wide intervals by other states. It lies be- 
tween 49° and 56° N. lat., and 60° and 23° E. 
long. ; and its whole area is about 107,894 square 
miles English. Population, about 16,000,000. 
It is bounded on the north by the Baltic, Meck- 
lenburg, Denmark, and Hanover; south, by 
Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, and Hessia ; east, by 
Bussia ; west, by France, Belgium, and Holland. 

203. General Description of the Country. — 
The western detached portion lies along both 
sides of the Lower Bhine ; the eastern is a part 
of the vast sandy "plain which extends from the 
North Sea to the (Jural Mountains. Pomerania 
has been chiefly redeemed from the sea. The 
Baltic is the only sea that washes the Prussian 
coasts. The chief gulfs are the Gulfs of Danzig 
and Erische-haf, at the mouth of the Vistula ; 
the Curische-haf, at the mouth of the Niemen ; 
and the Stettiner-haf, at the mouth of the Oder. 
The principal rivers are the Vistula and Oder, 
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flowing into the Baltic; the Elbe, Ems, and 
Ehine, into the German Ocean ; the Pregel, into 
the Prische-haf ; and the Niemen or Memel, into 
the Curische-haf. Large lakes and morasses are 
exceedingly numerous, especially in East Prussia 
and Brandenburg. The climate is generally 
temperate, especially in the central and western 
provinces ; but on the borders of the Baltic the 
winters are severely cold, and in the sandy plains 
the heats of summer are very oppressive. 

204. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce, — 
Three-fourths of the inhabitants are engaged in 
the cultivation of the soil : the chief products 
are corn and flax. The breeding and rattening 
of cattle is also a productive branch of rural 
economy. Fine wool is largely exported from 
Brandenburg, Saxony, and Silesia. The province 
of Westphalia enjoys a high reputation for its 
swine. Prussia possesses numerous minerals ; 
but the mines are not worked to the extent of 
their capabilities. Amber is found in large 
quantities in Prussia Proper. The principal 
manufactures are linens, cloths, woollens, silks, 
andiron wares. The great manufacturing dis- 
trict is along the valley of the Wupper, about 
the towns of Elberfeld and Solingen. Commerce 
is increasing. The principal ports are Danzig, 
Xdnigsberg, Elbing, Memel, Stralsund, Colberg, 
Rugenwald, Stolpe, Barth, Swinemund, and 
"Wolgast. The principal trading towns in the 
interior are Berlin, Elberfeld, Breslau, Cologne, 
Prankfort, Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), Coblentz, 
Posen, and several others. 
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205. Government and Institutions. — The go- 
vernment, has been, since 1848, in theory, a con- 
stitutional monarchy. Prussia is a fallen power, 
under a feeble king. The military force is great : 
the ranks of the army are supplied by conscrip- 
tion and ballot. Prussia has no maritime power. 
Elementary instruction is widely diffused, by 
means of a compulsory system administered by 
the Minister of Public Instruction and subordi- 
nate officers. There are six universities ; viz. at 
Berlin, Breslau, Halle, Bonn, Konigsberg, and 
Greifswald. 

206. Political Divisions and Chief Towns. — 
Prussia is divided into 8 provinces, which are 
subdivided into 25 regencies, and these again 
into 328 circles. The capital is Berlin : lat. 52° 
32' N. ; long. 13° 23' E. : population, about 
400,000. 

Brandenburg. — Berlin, Potsdam, Branden- 
burg, Prenzlau, Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 

Pomerakia. — Stettin, Stralsund. 

Saxony. — Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Burg, 
Quedlinburg, Halle, Naumburg, Erfurt, Muhl- 
hausen, Nordhausen.* 

Silesia. — Breslau, Brieg, Neisse, Gorlitz, 
6ro88-Glogau, Liegnitz. 

Poseit. — Posen. 

Prussia Proper. — Konigsberg, Tilsit, Dan- 
.zig, Elbing, Memel. 

Westphalia. — Munster, Minden. 

Bhenish Provinces. — Koln (Cologne), Bonn, 
Dusseldorf, Barmen, Elberfeld, Krefeld, Cob- 
lentz, Treves, Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle). 

M 
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207. Religion.— The "Evangelical" religion, 
a compound of Lutheranism and Calvinism, may 
be regarded as the religion of the state. It is 
administered by consistories composed of super- 
intendents, and subject to the supervision of the 
Minister of the Interior. About two-fifths of 
the population are Soman Catholics, under the 
spiritual government of the archbishops of Gnesen 
and Cologne, and nine bishops. 



SECTION X. 

DENMARK. 

208. Situation and Boundaries. — Denmark con- 
sists of the peninsula of Jutland, with the islands 
of Zealand, Funen, &c. ; and lies between 53° 
20' and 57° 44' N. lat., and 8° and 15° 28' E. 
long. Its greatest length is 300 miles; its 
greatest breadth 180; its area about 22,000 
square miles. Population, about 2,250,000. It 
is bounded on the north by the Skager-Back 
and Cattegat ; south, by the Elbe ; east, by the 
Baltic and the Sound; west, by the German 
Ocean. 

209. General Description of the Country. — 
Denmark is an almost uniformly level country. 
Much of it is insular. The continental portion 
is a long narrow peninsula, projected from Ger- 
many, and terminating in the Skaw. The straits 
which divide the islands present a difficult and 
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dangerous navigation. The Sound lies between 
Zealand and Sweden ; the Great Belt, between 
Zealand and Funen ; the Little Belt, between 
Funen and Jutland. Cape Skaw projects from 
the northern extremity of Jutland. The prin- 
cipal islands of Denmark are Zealand, Funen, 
Laaland, Falster, Moen, Langeland, Femern, 
Bornholm, Anholt, and many others, in the 
Baltic ; Fano, Bomo, Heligoland, and others, in 
the North Sea; and the Faroe islands, in the 
Atlantic, twenty-two in number, of which seven- 
teen are inhabited. The principal river is the 
Eyder, which falls into the North Sea below 
Tonningen. The climate of Denmark, notwith- 
standing its northern latitude, is milder than 
might be expected ; but the sky is foggy, spring 
and summer are variable, winter is stormy, and 
autumn is of short duration. 

210. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
The constant humidity is favourable to vege- 
tation, but the storms are injurious to the 
growth of forest trees. The larger wild animals 
have disappeared, but game is very abundant. 
Domestic animals — horses, cattle, fowl, swine, 
—form the principal wealth of Denmark, which 
is essentially an agricultural country. The 
Danes have made very little progress in manu- 
factures. The principal trading towns are Co- 
penhagen, Altona, Elsinore, Flensborg, Aarhuus, 
Kiel, BendBborg, Tonningen, and Gluckstadt. 
The canal of Kiel is a valuable means of internal 
communication. A railway from Altona to Kiel 
has been constructed. 
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211. Government and Institutions. — The go- 
vernment was made an absolute monarchy in 
1660 ; but in 1834 the King granted his people 
a free constitution. The schools of Denmark 
are very numerous ; but the intellectual and 
moral condition of the Danes is depressed. The 
universities are those of Copenhagen and Kiel. 
Denmark is distributed into three military di- 
visions : the war navy is small, but respectable ; 
and the merchant navy is flourishing. 

212. Provinces and Chief Towns. — Denmark 
is divided into four great provinces, each of 
which is subdivided into bailiewicks and smaller 
districts. Copenhagen, the capital, is situated 
in 55° 41' N. lat., and 12° 36' B. long. Popu- 
lation, about 130,000. 

Kingdom of Denmark. — Copenhagen, Hel- 
singor (Elsinore), Aalborg. 

Duchy ofSchleswig. — Schleswig,Mensborg. 

Duchy of Holstehst. — Gluckstadt, Kiel, Al- 
tona. 

Duchy of Lauenbusg. — Lauenburg, Eatze- 
burg. 

213. Foreign Possessions. — Iceland; the west 
coast of Greenland ; the islands of Santa Cruz, 
St. Thomas, and St. John, in the West Indies ; 
portions of the coast of Guinea ; Serampore and 
Tranquebar, in India, Heligoland belongs to 
Great Britain. 

214. Religion. — Lutheranism is the "estab- 
lished" religion of the state. There are nine 
Lutheran bishops, nominated by the king. 
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SECTION XL 

SWEDEN AND NOEWAT. 

215. Situation and Boundaries. — Sweden and 
Norway form the Scandinavian peninsula. Phy- 
sically they are one region, but politically two 
independent kingdoms. The peninsula lies be- 
tween 55° and 71° N. lat., and 4° and 32° E. 
long. Its greatest length is 1190 miles ; its 
greatest breadth 470. Area of Sweden, 1 70,240 
square miles ; of Norway, 122,460. It is bounded 
north by the Northern Ocean; south, by the 
Baltic, Cattegat, and Scaggerack ; east, by Rus- 
sian Lapland, Gulf of Bothnia, and the Baltic ; 
west, by the North Sea and Northern Atlantic 
Ocean. Population of Sweden, about 3,500,000 ; 
of Norway, 1,500,000. 

216. General Description of the Country. — The 
coast of Sweden is irregular in its outline, and 
much indented with small bays : in Norway, 
immense fiords penetrate the country in all di- 
rections. The surface of Scandinavia is very 
mountainous, especially in Norway; but the 
more southern parts of Sweden are low and flat. 
The chief mountains are the Langefeld, between 
Aggerhuus and Bergen ; and the Dovrefeld and 
Kolen mountains, between Norway and Sweden. 
Among the larger bays are West Fiord and 
Drontheim Bay, on the west ; Christiana Bay, 
on the south. The Moskoestrom (Malstrom), 
near the southern extremity of the Lofoden 
Islands, is a dangerous whirlpool, caused by the 
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rushing of the tide amoDg these islands, and 
the great inequalities of the bottom. Nordkun 
is the most northerly cape of continental Europe. 
North Cape, the most northerly point of all, 
projects from the island of Mageroe. The Naze 
is the most southerly point of Norway. The 
chief islands are Gothland and Oland, in the 
Baltic ; the Lofoden and Lofoden-Mageroe 
groups, in the ocean. The Glommen is the 
largest river of Norway ; it falls into the Scag- 
gerack after a course of 400 miles. The Tornea 
falls into the Gulf of Bothnia ; the Mottala into 
the Baltic ; the Gotha into the Cattegat ; the 
Drammen into the Christiana Fiord ; the Tana, 
which forms the north-eastern boundary between 
Norway and Bussia, into the Tana Fiord. The 
lakes are very numerous, and Sweden contains 
three of the largest class : the Wener, 90 miles 
long by 36 broad, covering an area of 2136 
square miles ; the Wetter, containing 830 square 
miles ; and the Malar, crowded with innumerable 
islands. The climate of Sweden is very severe ; 
that of Norway less so. The extremes of heat 
and cold are violent, and the change from winter 
to summer is very rapid. The air of Sweden is 
generally dry and salubrious ; that of Norway is 
more moist and changeable, and less healthy. 

217. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce.— 
The mines of Sweden are a principal source of 
her wealth : those of iron are the most extensive 
and rich. All the mountains of Norway, and 
especially those of the south, contain a great 
number of minerals and metals, among which 
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may be mentioned gold, silver, iron, copper, and 
cobalt. The soil is poor : the forests are of 
great extent, consisting chiefly of beech, oak, fir, 
and birch. The domesticated animals are chiefly 
reindeer, horses, beeves, goats, sheep, and swine. 
The agriculture of Sweden is increasing; in 
Norway cultivation is chiefly confined to the 
valleys. The fisheries are very extensive and 
valuable, especially in Nordland and Einmark. 
The manufactures are insignificant. The com- 
merce of Sweden is depressed : that of Norway 
is more flourishing ; its exports are timber and 
fish. Sweden possesses several useful canals; 
but there are neither canals nor railroads in 
Norway. 

218. Government and Institutions. — The go* 
vernment of Sweden is a limited monarchy, he- 
reditary in the male line. The principal execu- 
tive body is the Council of State. The legisla- 
tive power is vested conjointly in the King and 
a diet of four chambers, elected by the nobles, 
clergy, burghers, and peasants. Although Nor- 
way is under the same crown as Sweden, its 
constitution is very different. The executive 
power is exercised by a Viceroy and a Council 
of State ; but the legislative power resides in an 
elected body called the Stor-thing, or Great 
Court. Elementary instruction is very generally 
diffused ; and there are universities at Upsal, 
Lund, and Christiana. 

219. Political Divisions and Chief Towns.— 
Sweden is divided into three regions — Norland, 
Svealand, and Gothland. These are subdivided 
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into 24 lans, or governments ; and these into 
districts. The chief towns are as follows. 
Stockholm, the capital; lat. 59° 20' N., long. 
17° 54' E. : population, ahout 84,000. Upsala, 
Gefle, Gothehorg, Carlscrona, Christianstadt, 
and Wisby. Norway is divided into 17 amts, 
or districts. Its capital is Christiana, in 59° 55' 
N. lat., and 10° 48' E. long. : population, 26,000. 
The other chief towns are Eergen, a large sea- 
port ; Drontheim, formerly the residence of the 
Norwegian kings ; and Frederiksvorn, the naval 
arsenal of Norway. 

220. Religion. — Lutheranism is the " estab- 
lished" religion of Sweden and Norway, and is 
held by nearly all the people. There is a Lu- 
theran archbishop of TJpsala. There are eleven 
bishops in Sweden, and five in Norway. 



SECTION XII. 

BUSSIA 1 1ST EUBOFE. 

221. Situation and Boundaries. — Bussia in 
Europe lies between 43° and 70° N. lat., and 18° 
and 65° E. long. Its greatest extent from north 
to south is 1720 miles ; its greatest breadth 
1791 miles: its area exceeds 2,000,000 square 
miles ; more than half of Europe. The whole 
population considerably exceeds 60 millions. It 
is bounded north by the Arctic Ocean ; west, by 
Sweden, the Baltic, Prussia, and Austria ; south, 
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by Turkey and the Black Sea; east, by the 
Oural Mountains, Oural River, and Caspian Sea. 

222. General Description of the Country. — The 
greater portion of Russia is part of the vast 
plain of Central Europe. The northern slope 
of this plain forms the basin of the White Sea. 
The southern slope includes central Russia, the 
Steppes, and the country beyond the Volga. 
The third slope extends from the borders of 
Prussia to the Gulf of Finland, and declines to 
the Baltic. The northern slope is barren : the 
Steppes yield little more than grass ; but some 
regions are covered with forests, and a few are 
comparatively fertile. The chief gulfs are those 
of Bothnia, Riga and Finland, in the west of 
Russia ; and the Bays of Arkangel and Onega, 
in the White Sea. The islands of Nova Zembla 
and Spitzbergen, in the Arctic Ocean, and of 
Aland, Dago, and Oesel, in the Baltic belong to 
Russia. Also, at present, the peninsula of the 
Crimea. Domesness, at the entrance of the 
Gulf of Riga, is a dangerous cape. The principal 
mountains are the Oural, between Russia and 
Siberia ; and the Valdai Hills, in the province 
of Novgorod. The more important rivers are 
the Dwina, Mezen, and Petchora, which flow 
toward the Arctic Ocean ; the Neva, Duna, Vis- 
tula, and Niemen, which flow into the Baltic ; 
the Dniester, Dnieper, Bog, Don, and Kuban, 
into the Black §ea; and the Wolga and Oural, 
into the Caspian Sea. Russia abounds with 
lakes ; the largest of which are those of Ladoga, 
Onega, Umen, and Peipus. The climate of 
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Eussia, which comprises every variety, is of an 
extreme character ; the winters being colder and 
the summers warmer than in the corresponding 
latitudes of western Europe. 

223. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
Eussiais chiefly an agricultural country, yielding 
most abundant crops of rye, oats, and wheat. 
While corn and cattle constitute the wealth of 
central Bussia, the south yields the vine, mul- 
berry, and other delicate products. The Eussian 
forests are of immense extent, and supply in 
profusion timber, tar, pitch, potash, and turpen- 
tine. Cattle of every kind, horses, and sheep, 
are bred in vast numbers, especially in the 
Steppes. The forests contain great numbers of 
bees, which yield an abundance of wax and honey 
for exportation. There are also many wild 
animals, whose skins and furs are important 
articles of trade in the northern districts. The 
fisheries of Eussia are not the least important 
branch of its industry. Manufactures of various 
kinds, as of linen, cotton, cordage, corn-brandy, 
and others, are making progress. The principal 
trading ports are St. Petersburg, Cronstadt, Eiga 
and Eevel, on the Baltic Sea ; Arkhangel and 
Onega, on the White Sea ; Odessa on the Black 
Sea. St. Petersburg engrosses the greater por- 
tion of the foreign trade ; Moscow is the centre 
of the internal trade. The annua] fair of Nish- 
nei-Novgorod is probably the. largest in the 
world. The roads throughout Eussia are in 
general very bad ; but all the great rivers, lakes, 
and seas have been connected by canals : so that 
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there is uninterrupted communication from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, the White Sea, and the 
Caspian. 

224. Government and Institutions. — All poli- 
tical power emanates from the Czar, the auto- 
cratic Emperor of all the Bussias. There are 
no legal limits to the monarch's will, but he is 
morally compelled to respect many privileges 
and usages. Public business is administered, 
tinder the Emperor, by tbe Imperial Council, 
the Senate, the Holy Synod, and the Committee 
of Ministers. The system of police is efficient. 
The military power of Bussia, though often ex- 
aggerated, is formidable at home. The naval 
force in the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Cas- 
pian, was once considerable, but the Black Sea 
navy is, at present, annihilated. The people are 
divided into four classes ; nobles, clergy, burg- 
hers, and peasants. Education is beginning to 
extend and improve ; but the only universities 
of reputation are those of Dorpat and Yilna. 
The clergy are unduly subjected to the temporal 
power; and the great bulk of the people are 
comparatively uncivilized and superstitious. 

225. Political Divisions. — In 1775, Catherine 
II. divided the Bussian empire into three great 
regions; Northern, Middle, and Southern. These 
were subdivided into governments and provinces. 
The chief present divisions of Bussia m Europe 
are, the Northern Provinces, Great Bussia, Bal- 
tic Provinces, White Bussia, Lithuania, Little 
Bussia, New Bussia, the Volga and Caspian 
Provinces. The chief towns of Bussia in Europe 
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are, St. Petersburg, in 59° 56' N. lat., and 30° 
19' E. long., having a population of about 
500,000 ; Moscow, the ancient capital ; Hel- 
singfors, the capital of Finland; Warsaw, the 
ancient capital of Poland ; Kiew, accounted a 
sacred city; Sebastopol, the great aggressive 
fortress in the Crimea ; Vilna, the former capi- 
tal of Lithuania ; Kazan, the seat of the Sibe- 
rian trade; Astrakhan, the emporium of the 
Caspian trade ; Cracow, once the metropolis of 
Poland; and Cronstadt, a strongly fortified 
town, the port of St. Petersburg, and the prin- 
cipal station of the Bussian navy. 

226. Religion. — The Busso-Greek Church is 
" established " throughout this vast empire ; but 
many of the nomadic tribes are still heathen, 
and Mahometans are numerous. The Metropo- 
litan of the Bussian Church was long nominated 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople. After the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in 1453, 
the Bussian clergy appointed their own metro- 
politan ; until Peter the Great declared himself 
to be the head of the Busso-Greek Church. 
The hierarchy consists of bishops, archbishops, 
and metropolitans. The whole number of dio- 
ceses is thirty-eight. There are about seventy 
dissenting sects, known by the common denomi- 
nation of raskolniks. 
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SECTION XIII. 

SPAIN AND POBTTJGAIi. 

227. Situation and Boundaries. — These two 
independent kingdoms compose, physically, a 
single compact peninsula; often called The 
Peninsula. This lies between 36° and 44° N. 
lat., and between 4° E. and 10° W. long. Its 
greatest length is 720 miles ; its greatest breadth 
630 miles : the area of Spain, 179,465 square 
miles ; of Portugal, 36,596. The population of 
Spain is about 15,000,000 ; of Portugal, about 
3,500,000. The peninsula is bounded north by 
the Bay of Biscay and the Pyrenees ; south, by 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean; east, by the 
Mediterranean ; west, by the Atlantic. 

228. General Description of the Country. — 
This large peninsula lies at the south-western 
extremity of Europe. The interior consists of 
one vast elevated table-land, traversed by nu- 
merous mountains; branches of the Pyrenees, 
the Santillanos, the mountains of Castile, Sierra 
de Toledo, Sierra Morena, Sierra Nevada, Mon- 
Berrat, Sierra de Estrella, and others. A narrow 
belt of maritime lowland slopes gradually to- 
wards the sea. The principal capes are Ortegal 
or Pinisterre, in Galicia ; Trafalgar, in Andalu- 
sia ; San Martin, on the Mediterranean coast ; 
the Bock of Lisbon, the most westerly point in 
the Continent of Europe ; and Cape St. Vincent, 
also in Portugal. The islands are the Balearic, 
in the Mediterranean ; the Azores, in the At- 
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lantic ; the Madeiras, and Cape Verde Islands, 
on the coast of Africa. The river Bbro flows in a 
south-easterly direction into the Mediterranean ; 
the Douro, westward, into the Atlantic ; the Ta- 
gus, Guadiana, Guadalquiver, and others each 
having several affluents, also flow into the Atlan- 
tic. The climate is, generally, equable, mild, and 
salubrious, but varies according to the elevation. 

229. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
The vegetable productions of the Peninsula are 
rich and various. Andalusia is the granary of 
Spain; but other districts, as Leon and Old 
Castile, are hardly less productive, especially in 
barley. The olive and the vine are successfully 
cultivated. Generally speaking, the Peninsula 
is deficient in forests ; yet these abound in Ca- 
talonia and Biscay. Fragrant wild flowers are 
most various and abundant. The animal king- 
dom presents nothing remarkable. Agriculture 
is in a wretched state in both Spain and Portu- 
gal : but Spain is capable of yielding the richest 
wheat, and Portugal abounds in olive trees, whose 
oil is a valuable article of trade. The silver, 
quicksilver, and cobalt mines of Spain, and the 
iron mines of Portugal, are valuable: other 
minerals are found, but the mines are not much 
wrought. The inland Spaniards are indolent; 
but those on the coasts, and many of the moun- 
taineers, are active and enterprising. Con- 
siderable commerce is carried on, chiefly with 
France and England ; with the latter country, 
to a great extent, through the medium of smug- 
glers. The manufactures of Portugal are unim- 
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portant. Its separation from Brazil, and the 
loss of its Indian possessions, have greatly 
depressed its commerce. Subsequent political 
changes have been additionally injurious. 

230. Government and Institutions. — The go- 
vernment of Spain is now professedly a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Before the Peninsular War, 
a.d. 1808 — 1814, — it was an absolute monarchy, 
except in the provinces of Biscay, which enjoyed 
great privileges. But from 1810 to the present 
time, Spain has been convulsed by a succession 
of revolutions ; and this country, once so power- 
ful and dignified, is now prostrate and distracted. 
Education is much neglected. The universities 
of Spain, once so celebrated, are now in a state 
of comparative ruin. The confiscation of Church 
property for the use of the State, has exasperated 
the evils it was intended to cure. 

231. The government of Pobttjgal was origi- 
nally a monarchy ; but this country has been 
agitated by political convulsions, no less than 
Spain. The present constitution was devised in 
1820 ; and Portugal is now little better than a 
democratic republic, with an hereditary chief 
magistrate, exercising limited powers of royalty, 
under the counsel of responsible ministers. As 
regards its social condition, this country is back- 
ward and ill-organised in all respects. The 
Church has been unduly depressed ; her revenues 
have been sacrilegiously confiscated ; and infi- 
delity has superseded religion. 

232. Provinces and Chief Towns of Spain. — 
Spain is at present divided into 49 provinces. 
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The older divisions, which aire better known, 
were, the kingdom* of Gallicia, Navarre, Leon, 
Aragon, Valencia, Murcia, and Granada; the 
principalities of Asturias and Catalonia; the 
provinces of Old Castile, New Castile, Estrema- 
dura, and Andalusia, and the Balearic and Ca- 
nary islands. The capital is Madrid, in 40° 25' 
N. lat., and 3° 38' W. long., having a population 
of about 230,000. Among the other chief and 
more celebrated towns are V alladolid, Salamanca, 
Toledo, Badajos, Seville, Cadiz, Valentia, Barce- 
lona, Saragossa, Pamplona, Bilbao, Oviedo, Cor- 
runna, Palma, and Santa Cruz. 

233. Provinces and Chief Towns of Portugal. — 
Portugal is divided into six provinces. Lisbon, 
the capital, is in 38° 42' N. lat., and 9° 6' W, 
long. Population, about 250,000. The pro- 
vinces are Entre-Douro-e-Minho, Tras-os-Mon- 
tes, Beira, Estremadura, Alemtejo, Algarve. 
The chief towns are Oporto, Braga, Villa Real, 
Braganza, Coimbra, Lamego, Lisbon, Setubal, 
Evora, Elvas, Faro, Lagos, Tavira. 

234. Foreign Possessions of Portugal. — The 
Azores, in the Atlantic, nine in number; of 
which San Miguel and Terceira are the chief. 
Madeira, off the north-west coast of Africa, 
whose capital is Funchal ; and a few other scat- 
tered settlements. 

235. The Church in Spain and Portugal. — The 
Archbishop of Toledo is Primate of Spain, and 
the Patriarch of Lisbon the supreme head of the 
Clergy in Portugal. The Church in these coun- 
tries was long powerful, energetic, and firmly 
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established ; but the cruelty of the Inquisition, 
the degeneracy of the priesthood, and the gene- 
ral declension of all classes from the true Catho- 
lic and Apostolic standards of faith and morals, 
have involved it in punishment ; the instru- 
ments of Divine Providence being the infidels 
and anarchists of late years. The regular Clergy, 
with their monasteries and convents, have been 
suppressed ; the whole property of the Church 
has been confiscated; the secular Clergy have 
been made entirely dependent on the State, and 
are reduced almost to a state of indigence. 



SECTION XIV. 

ITALY. 

236. Situation and Boundaries. — Italy lies 
between 36° and 47° N. lat., and 5° and 19° E. 
long. It consists of two distinct portions : a 
continental peninsula, whose greatest length is 
about 700 miles, whose breadth (which varies 
greatly) averages 100 miles ; and the islands of 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, together with several 
smaller islands. Total area, 123,000 square 
miles. Population, about 23,500,000. Italy is 
bounded on the north by Austria and Switzer- 
land ; west, by Prance and the Mediterranean ; 
south, by the Mediterranean; east, by the Adriatic. 

237. General Description of the Country. — The 
northern border of Italy is formed by the Alps. 
Between the Alps and the Appenines, in northern 
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Italy, lies the great plain of Lombardy, traversed 
by the Po, and gradually finking towards the 
east to a fertile level terminating in a low, sandy 
shore. The Appenines, in their progress south- 
ward and along the gulf of Genoa, inclose many 
narrow valleys, but leave in some places spacious 
plains. The principal gulfs of Italy are those 
of Genoa, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Folicastro, 
and St. Eufemia, on the west; Squillace and 
Taranto, on the south; Manfredonia, Venice, 
and Trieste, on the east. The straits are that 
of Bonifacio, between Corsica and Sardinia ; of 
Messina, between Italy and Sicily; and of 
Otranto, between Italy and Turkey. To the 
above-mentioned islands must be added Elba, 
between Corsica and Tuscany ; the Lipari Isles, 
north of Sicily; and Malta, (under Great Britain) 
south of Sicily. The Po is the largest river of 
Italy, and has numerous affluents. The other 
chief rivers are the Arno and the Tiber, both fed 
by many tributary streams. Italy is a well- 
watered country throughout. Its lakes are nu- 
merous, the principal being Lake Maggiore, 
Lake of Lugano, Lake of Garda, Lake of Peru- 
gia, Lake of Albano, Lake of Como, and Lake 
Averno. The Pontine Marshes, between Rome 
and Naples, though still insalubrious at certain 
seasons, have been considerably drained, and 
form a luxuriant pasturage for cattle. In conse- 
quence of its extent of latitude, mountainous 
and broken surface, and proximity to the sea, 
Italy has great varieties of climate. Besides 
this, it may be divided into four regions, passing 
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from cold to sultry : Lombardy ; Tuscany, the 
Papal States, and the northern part of the king- 
dom of Naples; central Naples ; Calabria, Sicily, 



Italy gives a deceitful beauty to the landscape ; 
but malaria, the Sirocco, and rapid and extensive 
changes of temperature render this country very 
insalubrious. 

238. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — > 
Lombardy is extremely fertile : the soil is natu- 
rally rich, and is well watered upon a regular 
system. Silk is much cultivated in the north. 
The rice districts are valuable, but unhealthy. 
The Genoese territory yields the olive in abun- 
dance. The crops of Tuscany are considerable, 
especially in the valley of the Arno. Agricul- 
ture is generally backward in the Roman States. 
In the kingdom of Naples, the cultivation of the 
olive, the mulberry, and the vine is advantage- 
ously combined with arable industry. The plains 
of Apulia are devoted to pasturage. The mine- 
rals of Italy are of small amount ; the most im- 
portant are the rich iron mines of Elba. Seve- 
ral districts yield statuary marble. The fisheries 
contribute largely to the food of Italy ; the prin- 
cipal are those of the tunny and the anchovy, 
The manufactures of Italy are comparatively un- 
important : yet those of Lombardy and Venice 
are extensive, especially that of silk. The com- 
merce of Genoa is active and valuable. The roads 
throughout northern and central Italy are gene- 
rally good ; and Lombardy abounds with canals. 

239. Political Divisions. — Italy has long been 
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divided into many independent states. These, 
at present, are the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily; Sardinia; Lombardy and Venice, the 
Austrian portion of Italy: the Papal States: 
the grandduchy of Tuscany : the duchies of Parma 
and of Modena : and the republic of San Marino. 

240. Kingdom or Naples and Sicily.— 
The kingdom of the Two Sicilies consists of a 
continental and an insular portion. The whole 

' population exceeds 8,000,000. The chief town 
of the continental Neapolitan territory is Naples, 
beautifully situated on the bay of Naples. The 
chief town of the island of Sicily is Palermo. 

241. Kingdom op Sabdinia. — The kingdom 
of Sardinia consists of Piedmont, the provinces 
of Genoa and Nice, the duchy of Savoy, and the 
island of Sardinia. Population, about 5,000,000. 
Turin is the capital. Other remarkable towns 
are Genoa and Nice. 

242. Lombabdo- Venetian Kingdom.— Lom- 
bardy occupies the western portion of the terri- 
tory : Milan is its capital. Venice occupies the 
eastern portion : the city of Venice is its capital. 

243. Papal States. — The Bishop of Borne, 
commonly called the Pope, is the sovereign. 
He is elected for life by the college of cardinals, 
out of their own body. The capital is Borne, once 
the mistress of the world, situated on the Tiber. 

244. Tuscany. — The principal towns of Tus- 
cany are Florence, which is the capital ; Leg- 
horn, an important sea-port; Pisa, an ancient 
and decayed city; and Lucca, which, with its 
small territory, lost its independence in 1847. 
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245. The Duchies of Pabma and Modeita, 
and the little Eepublio of San Mabino, have 
capitals of the same names. 

246. The Church.— The Church of Borne here 
occupies, with some usurpations, her lawful pa- 
trimony. The number of episcopal sees is con- 
siderable ; although much reduced. The Pope 
is a temporal sovereign, as well as an ecclesias- 
tical patriarch. Bo man missions exist in all 

£arts of the world, and are prosecuted chiefly 
J the Beligious Orders; among whom the Je- 
suits, Franciscans, Dominicans, Capuchins, and 
Carmelites have taken the lead. 



SECTION XV. 

TTJBKET IK ETTBOPH. 

247. Situation and Boundaries.— Turkey in 
Europe lies between 89° and 48° N. lat„ and 
16° and 30° E. long. Its greatest length, from 
E. to W., is about 700 miles; its greatest 
breadth, from N. to S., about 650 miles. Area, 
nearly 180,000 square English miles. Popular 
tion, about 12,000,000. Turkey is bounded on 
the north by Austria and Bussia ; west, by Dal- 
matia and the Gulf of Venice ; south, by Greece 
and the Archipelago ; east, by the Dardanelles, 
Sea of Marmora, Straits of Constantinople, and 
the Black Sea. 

248. General Description of the Country. — Be- 
tween the Danube and the northern frontier of 
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Greece, the general surface of Turkey consists 
of a series of mountain ranges, of which the 
Balkans are the chief, inclosing high valleys and 
undulating table-lands. A narrow strip of low- 
land skirts the seacoasts. North of the Danube, 
the country sinks into a plain, which stretches 
north-eastward to the frontiers of Russia and 
the Carpathians, and includes Wallachia and 
Moldavia. The principal seas, gulfs, and cir- 
cumjacent waters of Turkey are the Black Sea, 
or Euxine Sea of the Latins ; the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, or Channel of Constantinople ; the Sea 
of Marmora, anciently called Propontis; the 
Hellespont, or Channel of the Dardanelles ; the 
Archipelago, or iEgean Sea; and the Gulf of 
Arta, or Ambracian Gulf; with a few inferior 
gulfs in the Ionian and Adriatic Seas. The 
capes are unimportant: but the ancient pro- 
montory of Actium, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Arta, is celebrated as overlooking the site of 
the important battle of Actium, between Caesar 
Octavianus and Mark Antony, B.C. 29. The 
island of Candia, the ancient Crete, belongs to 
Turkey. The Archipelago is thickly studded 
with islands ; the chief of which are Imbro, Sa- 
mothraki, and Lemnos. The Danube receives 
several affluents from Turkey. The Maritza 
drains the plain of Adrianople. * The Salambria, 
or ancient Peneus, drains the celebrated vale of 
Thessaly. The lakes of Turkey are unimportant. 
The climate is various; changing with the loca- 
lity, and much affected by the direction of the 
^vinds. At Constantinople, a north wind brings 
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the cold of Kussia ; while a southern wind re- 
stores the balmy atmosphere of Greece. 

249. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
In Croatia, Bosnia, and the adjoining provinces, 
the mountains are covered with forests of oak 
and elm. Wallachia abounds in fruit-trees: 
these disappear towards the south, and are re- 
placed by the olive. The vine is general ; the 
richest grapes grow on the coast of the Ar- 
chipelago. In Thessaly, the garden of European 
Turkey, oil, wine, cotton, tobacco, figs, citrons, 
pomegranates, oranges, lemons, and other fruits, 
grow to perfection. The Thessalian horses are 
a superior breed. The cattle of Wallachia are 
large and strong. Sheep are numerous. Al- 
though Turkey is not a manufacturing country, 
some of its articles are superior ; as the carpets 
of Anatolia, the silks and muslins of Constanti- 
nople, and the velvets, crapes, cambrics, and finer 
cottons of these and other towns and districts. 
The commerce between Turkey and England is 
very considerable. There are neither canals nor 
railroads in Turkey. 

250. Government and Religion. — The govern- 
ment is an absolute monarchy, vested in a Pa- 
dishah or Emperor ; who is also Khalif, or'Vicar 
of the prophet Mohammed. He also bears the 
title of Sultan; and is generally designated 
Grand Signior by Europeans. The imperial court 
is often termed the Sublime Porte. The coun- 
cil of ministers is called the Divan. The Khalif 
delegates his religious administration to the 
Grand Mufti ; an important parsonage, chosen 
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from the Ulema, which consists of the minis- 
ters of religion and the lawyers : the religion 
and law of the Moslem being both founded on 
the Koran, or pretended revelation made to the 
false prophet Mohammed (Mahomet). But it 
would be altogether a mistake to suppose that 
Turkey in Europe, or even Turkey in Asia, is a 
merely Mohammedan country. Christianity, 
under various forms, is the religion of three- 
fourths of Turkey in Europe, and of one-fourth 
of Turkey in Asia. 

251. Political Divisions and Chief Towns. — 
Turkey is divided, for administrative purposes, 
into four eyalets. It embraces nine provinces : 
Boumelia, including the ancient Macedonia and 
Thrace ; Thessaly ; Albania ; Herzegowina ; Bos- 
nia and Turkish Croatia ; Servia ; Bulgaria ; 
Wallachia ; and Moldavia. The capital is Con- 
stantinople, called by the Turks Stamboul ; situ- 
ated at the southern entrance of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, in lat. 41° 1' K, and long. 28° 55' E. 
The other chief towns are Adrianople, in Bou- 
melia ; Bucharest, in Wallachia ; Jassy, in Mol- 
davia ; Belgrade, in Servia ; Janina, in Albania. 



SECTION XVI. 

GEEEOB. 

252. Situation and Boundaries. — Greece is 
situated between 86° 15' and 39° 10* N. lat., 
and 20° 4ff and 26° 3' E. long. Its extent from 
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N. to S. is 180 miles ; and from B. to W., in- 
cluding all the islands, 300 miles. Area, about 
20,000 square English miles. Population about 
900,000. Greece is bounded on the north by 
Turkey ; west and south, by the Mediterranean ; 
«ast, by the Archipelago. 

253. General Description of the Country, — The 
kingdom, of Greece consists of Hellas Proper, 
the Morea, and the Islands. Hellas is a long 
tract of hilly country ; the mountains being so 
arranged as to enclose large basins, calculated to 
become the seats of small communities, such as 
were the States of ancient Greece. Eastern 
Greece is connected with the Morea by the Isth- 
mus of Corinth. The Morea consists of the ele- 
vated central valley of Arcadia, and the five 
following maritime regions : Argolis, Laconia, 
Messenia, Elis, and Achaia. The principal is- 
lands are Negropont, Skyro, Ipsara, Egina, Sa- 
lamis, and the Cyclades. The principal gulfs 
are those of Lepanto or Corinth, between the 
Morea and Hellas; of Egina, between Attica 
and Argolis ; of Koloky thi and Koroni, on the 
south coast of the Morea. The largest river is 
the Aspropotamos, or ancient Achelous. The 
ancient Cephissus and Ilissus flow through the 
plain of Athens into the Gulf of 3%ina. The 
Eurstas falls into the Gulf of Kolokythi ; and 
the Alpheus, after draining the south-western 
part of Arcadia, into the Gulf of Arcadia. These 
rivers are unimportant in size, and not navigable, 
but derive their interest from classical associa- 
tions. The principal lake is that of Topolias, 
o 
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anciently Copais, in Western Boeotia. The 
mountains are a continuation of the Julian Alps ; 
the principal chain is that of Findus. Mounts 
Parnassus, Helicon, Olympus, and others, are 
classically famous. The numerous mountains of 
Greece — breaking up the country by their ro- 
mantic heights and sheltering fertile plains ; to- 
gether with its great comparative extent of sea- 
coast, with numerous headlands and bays, — 
render this land one of singular beauty : to which 
a very mild though variable climate, and a serene 
sky, impart additional charms. 

254. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
The crops of wheat and barley are very abun- 
dant. Attica yields olives and honey, as of old. 
The melons and gourds of Greece are excellent. 
This is eminently a pastoral country ; the flocks 
of Arcadia are among the best. Manufactures are 
comparatively unknown, but commerce thrives. 

255. Government. — Greece formed a part of 
the Turkish empire until 1821. In 1832 it was 
formed into a kingdom, under Otho, a Bavarian 
prince. In 1834 Athens was declared the capital. 

256. Political Divisions and Chief Towns. — 
Greece was divided in 1833 into ten nomarchies. 
The chief towns are Athens, Nauplia, Patras, 
Egripo, Hydra, and Spezzia. 

257. Religion. — The established religion is that 
of the " Orthodox Oriental Apostolic Church.*' 
There are thirty-three Bishops of the Greek 
Church, and four Latin Bishops. The king is 
the titular head of the Church, which is now in- 
dependent of the Patriarch of Constantinople. 
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SECTION XVII. 

IONIAK ISLANDS. 

258. The Ionian Isles form a sovereign State, 
under the government of a High Commission, 
appointed by the sovereign of Great Britain. It 
consists of seven principal islands, and several 
smaller ones adjacent, lying along the western 
and southern coasts of Greece. The principal 
islands (with their ancient names) are Corfu. 
(Corcyra, Phaeacia), Kephalonia (Cephalonia), 
Zante (Zacynthus), Santa Maura (Leucadia), 
Kerigo (Cythera), Thiaki (Ithaca), and Paxo 
(Paxus.) Corfu is the seat of government. 
Agriculture is very backward ; the chief product 
is the olive ; Zante is famed for currants ; Ke- 
phalonia for grapes. 



CHAPTER III. 

ASIA. 
SECTION I. 

GENERAL YXEW. 

259. Situation and Limits, — Asia lies between 
1° 20' and 78° N. lat., and between 26° and 190° 
E. long. Its greatest length, from N. to S., 
exceeds 5300 miles ; its greatest breadth, from 
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"W. to E., is about 5600 miles. Its area is four 
times that of Europe. It is bounded on the ' 
north bj the Arctic Ocean ; south, by the In- 1 
dian Ocean ; east, by the Pacific Ocean ; west, i 
by the eastern boundaries of Europe, and bj the , 
Isthmus of Suez and the Bed Sea, which sepa- 
rate it from Africa. 

260. Seas and Gulf*.— The Pacific Ocean no 
where immediately washes the eastern coasts of 
the continent, but is separated from them by se- 
veral chains of islands, which, with the coast, 
form a number of smaller sea-basins. The most 
northerly of these is the Sea of Kamtchatka, 



Islands form the Sea of Tarakai. The next is 
the Sea of Japan. Then follows the open sea, 
called by the Chinese Tongo Hai (Eastern Sea), 
with its extensive northern gulf, the Wang Hai 
(Yellow Sea.) From the Island of Formosa to 
the equator extends the Han Hai (Southern 
Sea) of the Chinese, called by Europeans the 
Chinese Sea. The south coast of Asia is quite 
open to the Indian Ocean, except where it bor- 
ders on the Chinese Sea. Here we find the Bay 
of Bengal, the Sea of Arabia, the Persian Gulf, 
the Gulf of Ajan, and the Eed Sea. The north 
coast of Asia is indented by numerous deep 
bays ; but these are rendered nearly inaccessible 
all the year round by ice. 

261. Straits. — The principal straits of Asia 
are the Straits of Babelmandeb, between Arabia 
and Africa ; the Straits of Ormus,at the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf; Palk's Strait, between Hin- 




Aleutian Islands. The Kurilian 
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dustan and Ceylon; the Straits of Malacca, 
between the Eastern Peninsula and Sumatra; 
and Behring's Straits, between Asia and North 
America. 

262. Islands. — Cyprus, in the Levant ; Cey- 
lon, south of Hindustan ; and many of those in 
the immense archipelagos on the south and 
south-east. These consist of many thousands 
of large and small islands, which belong partly 
to Asia and partly to Australia; the division 
being an arbitrary one. Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, the Moluccas, and that long chain 
of islands, which in the east begins with Timor- 
laut, and on the west terminates with Java, are 
considered to belong to Asia; while the nu- 
merous islands dispersed between the Moluccas 
and New Guinea are included in Australia. 

263. Continental Outline. — Three great penin- 
Bulas project from the eastern coast of Asia ; 
namely, those of the Tshuktshes, of Kamtchatka, 
and of Corea. The gulfs on the southern coast 
form the peninsulas of India without the Ganges, 
India within the Ganges, and Arabia. On the 
western side we find the large peninsula of Asia 
Minor. The principal capes are Cape Severo, 
north of Siberia ; East Cape, at Bearing' s Straits ; 
Cape Lopatka, south of Kamtchatka; Capes 
Cambodia and Romania, in the Eastern Penin- 
sula ; and Cape Comorin, south of Hindustan. 

264. Continental Surface. — The surface of this 
large continent is very diversified. The northern 
portion of it forms a plain rising gradually from 
the shores of the Arctic Ocean, intersected by a 

o 2 
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number of very large rivers, and exposed without 
shelter to the piercing blasts of the north. The 
southern portion, which stretches along the In- 
dian Ocean, is composed likewise of compara- 
tively level regions, Dut exposed to the burning 
heat of the tropical sun. The central region 
consists of a series of elevated plains and moun- 
tains, from which rivers flow in every direction 
into the neighbouring seas. This central region 
is not, as was till recently supposed, a uniform 
table-land of great elevation, supported on all 
sides by lofty mountains ; but appears, on the 
contrary, to be occupied by long ranges of moun- 
tains, with intervening plains and valleys, some 
of the latter of which have no great elevation. 

265. Mountains. — Among the numerous 
mountains which intersect the surface of Asia, 
four great chains or systems may be distin- 
guished, stretching nearly parallel to each other, 
in the direction of east and' west ; the Altai, 
the Teean-shan, the Kwan-hun, and the Hima- 
laya. The Oural Mountains belong equally to 
Europe and Asia ; they run, north and south, 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Sea of Aral. 

266. Rivera. — Asia contains some of thelargest 
rivers in the world. The following flow into the 
Arctic Ocean : the Jenisei, with its affluents the 
three Tonguskas ; the Obi, with its affluents the 
Irtish, the Ischim, and the Tobol ; the Olenets ; 
the Lena; the Indigirka; .the Kolima. The 
Sioni and the Kizit Irmak fall into the Black 
Sea. The Sarabat and the Meinder, into the 
Archipelago. The Aazi or Orontes, into the 
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Levant. The Euphrates and Tigris, the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Brahmapootra, the Irawady, and 
the Saluen, into the Indian Ocean. The Meinam 
and the Maykuang, into the Chinese Sea. The 
Yang-tse-kiang, Whang-ho, and the Amour or 
Saghalien, into the Pacific. The Oural, into the 
Caspian. The Sihon and the Oxus, into the 
Sea of Aral. 

267. Lake*. — The Caspian Sea, on the north 
of Persia, and the Sea of Aral, in Independent 
Tartary, are salt-water lakes. Of fresh-water 
lakes, the Lake of Baikal, in the south of Siberia, 
is one of the principal ; while the Lake of Tibe- 
rias or Sea of Galilee (also called the Lake of 
Gennesaret), in Palestine or Modern Syria, is 
the most celebrated, from its having been fre- 
quented by our Blessed Lobd. 



SECTION II. 

TTTBKE Y I3T ASIA. 

268. Situation and Boundaries. — Turkey in 
Asia lies between 30° and 42° N. lat., and 26° 
and 49° E. long. Its greatest length, from Con- 
stantinople to the mouth of the Euphrates, is 
1400 miles ; and from the southern border of Pa- 
lestine to the north-eastern extremity of Turkish 
Armenia, about 1100. But the outline is so much 
indented that the area is only about 500,000 
square English miles. Population, 13,600,000. 
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Asiatic Turkey is bounded on the north by the 
Black Sea and Russia ; west, by the Archipelago 
and Mediterranean ; south, by Arabia ; and east, 
by Persia. 

269. General Description. — This extensive 
country embraces three regions, which are geo- 
graphically distinct : Asia Minor and Armenia ; 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and the low countries 
watered by the Euphrates and Tigris ; and Syria, 
including Palestine. Asia Minor and Armenia 
consist chiefly of extensive and elevated table- 
lands, intersected by ranges of mountains several 
thousand feet higher. One mountain chain, the 
ancient Taurus, proceeds westward from Ar- 
menia into Asia Minor, running parallel to the 
shore of the Mediterranean, and then dividing 
into numerous branches. Anti-Taurus is an- 
other chain, extending into the interior of the 
peninsula of Asia Minor in a south-westerly 
direction. The country watered by the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris is bounded on the north 
by the table-land of Armenia and the lofty ridges 
of Taurus ; on the east, by a long line of moun- 
tains dividing it from the table-land of Iran ; on 
the west and south-west, by Syria and the deserts 
of Arabia ; and on the south-east it barely touches 
the Persian Gulf. Syria includes the ancient 
Phoenicia. Its coast is mountainous; but the 
more inland portion, east of the Orontes, is 
generally flat. Its mountains run mostly north 
and south, parallel to the Mediterranean. Both 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus give out numerous 
lateral spurs ; some of the former extending so 
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as to project, like Mount Carmel, in bold head- 
lands from the coast. Palestine consists princi- 
pally of ragged hills and narrow valleys. Among 
the principal islands of Asiatic Turkey are Cy- 
prus, Khodes, Samoa, and Mitylene (the ancient 
Lesbos). The principal rivers are the Eu- 
phrates, Tigris, Jordan, and Orontes. The Eu-> 
phrates and Tigris rise in Armenia ; flow gene* 
rally parallel to each other in a south-easterly 
direction ; and finally unite into a single stream, 
called the River of Arabia, which discharges it- 
self into the Persian Gulf. The Jordan rises on 
the western slope of the Anti-Libanus or ancient 
Mount Hermon. After flowing through the 
fenny Lake Merom, it enters the Lake of Gen- 
nesareth. Emerging hence, it flows in a winding 
southerly direction for about 90 miles (its entire 
length being about 150 miles), until it falls into 
the Dead Sea. The Aazi or Orontes falls into 
the Mediterranean. The chief lakes are the 
Lake of Van, in Armenia; the Salt Lake of 
Koch-Hisar, in the centre of Asia Minor ; the 
Dead Sea, in the south of Palestine ; and the 
Lake of Gennesareth (called also the Sea of 
Cinnereth, the Sea of Galilee, and the Lake of 
Tiberias), about 70 miles north of the Dead Sea. 
The climate of Asiatic Turkey is almost as va- 
riable as that of European Turkey. Syria enjoys- 
a fine variety of climates. The Arabian poets 
have said of Mount Lebanon that it bears winter 
upon its head, spring upon its shoulders, and 
autumn in its bosom, white summer lies sleeping 
at its feet. 
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270. Produce, Manufacture*, and Commerce. — 
The agriculture of Ottoman Asia is very back- 
ward. Manufactures flourish in some of the 
larger towns. Among these we may mention 
the silk stuffs of Aleppo and Bagdad ; the cotton 
stuffs of Mosul and other towns; the camlets 
and shawls of Angora; the carpets of Brusa, 
Aleppo, and Damascus ; leather, tobacco, opium, 
cutlery, and glass. Commerce is active : the in- 
ternal commerce is carried on by caravans ; the 
maritime is chiefly in the hands of Europeans. 

271. Political Divisions and Chief Toums. — 
Asiatic Turkey is divided into several pashalics, 
which are subdivided into eyalets : their numbers 
vary from time to time. The chief towns in Asia 
Minor and Armenia are Smyrna, the general em- 
porium of the Levant ; Brusa, formerly the cap- 
ital of the kings of Bithvnia : Trebizond, on the 
southern coast of the Black Sea ; and Erzroum, 
the chief town of Armenia. The chief towns in 
Syria and Palestine are Aleppo, the emporium 
of Northern Syria ; Tripoli ; Acre, famous in the 
history of the Crusades ; Bevrout, the port of 
Central Syria ; Damascus, a place of the highest 
antiquity ; and Jerusalem. The chief towns of 
Mesopotamia are Diarbekr, Bagdad, and Bussrah. 
A few shapeless mounds are all that remain of 
ancient Babylon, once " the glory of the Chal- 
dees' excellency. 1 ' Smyrna is a town of great 
antiquity ; it was one of the Seven Churches of 
Asia Minor, addressed by S. John. Of the 
other six — Ephesus consists only of a few re- 
mains ; Pergamos and Thyatira are inconsidera- 
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ble towns ; Sardis is a wretched village ; Phila- 
delphia is a small town called Allah-shehr ; Lao- 
dicea (Eski-hissar) is uninhabited and in ruins. 

272. Religion. — The Turks and Arabs are Mo- 
hammedans ; the Armenians are chiefly Nesto- 
rian Christians ; the Maronites, who occupy the 
hill-country between Beyrout and Tripoli, ac- 
knowledge the papal supremacy, under the im? 
mediate rule of a titular patriarch. The popu- 
lation of Syria is exceedingly various in respect 
of its religions. There are Latin, Greek, and 
Armenian convents in Jerusalem. Also an 
Anglo- Prussian bishop. 

273. Jerusalem. — The celebrity of Jerusalem 
in sacred history requires us to notice this city 
at some length. It is supposed to be identical 
with the Salem of which Melchizedek was king 
in the time of Abraham. When the Israelites 
entered the Holy Land, 500 years afterwards, 
this city was held by the Jebusites, descendants 
of Canaan. It was taken by Joshua ; but the 
Jebusites retained the citadel on Mount Zion, 
until dislodged by David. In the years 1012- 
1004 B.C. Solomon erected the Temple. Pales- 
tine was afterwards successively invaded by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians ; the last 
of whom, under Nebuchadnezzar (b.o. 588), de- 
stroyed Jerusalem, and carried away the people 
captive to Babylon. Seventy years after, »the 
Jews were restored by Cyrus. Judea was sub- 
sequently invaded by monarchs of the Macedo- 
nian Empire, who were successfully opposed by 
the Maccabees. But the all-absorbing power of 
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Borne afterwards extinguished the independence 
of the Jews; and Syria was reduced by Pompey 
to a proconsular province. Jerusalem retained, 
however, a certain sovereignty until after tbe 
Birth of Christ ; when it became the residence 
of a procurator. The Crucifixion of Christ 
brought down upon it the Divine curse, and in 
a.d. 70 it was taken by Titus. The emperor 
Adrian afterwards razed it to the ground. 
When Christianity, in the reign of Constantine, 
became the religion of the Roman Empire, no 
efforts were spared' to raise Jerusalem into the 
metropolis of Christendom ; but its brief pros- 
perity was terminated in a.d. 636 by its capture 
oy Omar. Afber being more than 400 years 
subject to the Arabian caliphs, Jerusalem fell 
under the yet more oppressive rule of the Turks. 
The indignation of Christendom was at length 
aroused, and the Crusades ensued. A tempo- 
rary success attended these brilliant wars ; but, 
afber several vicissitudes of fortune, Jerusalem 
again fell, in 1519, into the power of the Turks, 
who have maintained their dominion ever since. 
Thus have the predictions of the Prophets and 
of our Lord been fulfilled. 



SECTION III. 

ARABIA. 

274. Situation and Boundaries. — Arabia lies 
between 12° and 36° JST. lat., and 32° and 60° 
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•E. long. Its greatest length is 1690 miles; its 
greatest breadth 1400 miles: its area about 
1,100,000 square miles. It is bounded on the 
Bouth-west by the Eed Sea; on the east and 
south-east, by the Arabian Sea, on the north-east, 
by Persia and the Euphrates; on the north- 
west, by Syria and Palestine, but this boundary 
is not precisely defined. Population, about 
12,000,000. 

275. General Description. — Arabia is a large 
peninsula, having the greater part of its boun- 
daries washed by the sea and the Euphrates. 
It occupies the south-western corner of Asia. 
It appears to be an immense pile of naked 
mountains and table-lands, encircled by a belt 
of flat, dry, sandy ground along the seacoasts. 
The north-western portions are mountainous. 
/The triangular peninsula formed by the fork of 
the Bed Sea is very rugged. A continuation of 
the ridge of Anti-Libanus runs along the coast 
parallel to the Bed Sea, increasing in elevation 
as it extends southward. The Bed Sea is a great 
inlet of the Indian Ocean ; its northern portion 
is divided into the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of 
Akaba : it communicates with the ocean by the 
Straits of Babelmandeb. Beyond the more 
western of these Straits is the Gulf of Arabia, 
or Gulf of Aden. The Gulf of Oman, or Gulf 
of Ormus, lies between Arabia and Persia ; meet- 
ing at its eastern extremity the Persian Gulf. 
A great pearl bank extends along the Arabian 
shore. The capes of Arabia are unimportant. 
No part of this country contains any rivers or 
p 
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large streams. The only island of any con- 
siderable extent is that of Bahrein, on the 
southern shore of the Persian Gulf. The climate 
of Arabia varies in its three natural divisions ; 
namely, Arabia Petra&a (the stony), to the north- 
west ; Arabia Deserta. (the desert), in the centre 
and south-east ; and Arabia Felix (the happy), 
to the south. In this last, the air is mild, with 
regular rainy seasons : but in the vast plains of 
the desert, the temperature is excessively hot, 
and the soil is proverbially dry and barren. 

276. Produce and Commerce. — We have al- 
ready noticed the great pearl fishery of Bahrein. 
Ambergris and coral are found in the seas ad- 
joining Socotra. Arabia yields numerous fruit- 
trees and aromatic shrubs. The grain is supe- 
rior. The horses and camels of Arabia are justly 
celebrated. Of the former there are two dis- 
tinct breeds; one for draught, the other for 
riding. The Arabian camels are one-humped; 
and those which, being lighter, are trained tor 
riding, are called dromedaries, a name signifying 
racers. The exports consist chiefly of spices, 
perfumes, coffee, Socotrine aloes, ivory, gold, 
frankincense, myrrh, and gum-arabic. 

277. Government and Religion. — The Arabs 
are divided into independent petty tribes, under 
the patriarchal rule of Sheiks or Emirs. They 
are either "townsmen," including villagers ; or 
" Bedouins," that is, " men of the desert." 
Those of the north-west and along the coasts of 
the Bed Sea have been subjected to the vigorous 
rule of the Pasha of Egypt j those in Mesopo- 
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tamia and Syria are nominally subject to the 
Sultan : but most of the tribes .retain their 
original independence, under their patriarchal 
chiefs. Eew of the modern Arabs, if any, are 
descendants of Ishmael, as is vulgarly supposed. 
As regards religion, they are Mohammedans of 
the Soonee sect, excepting perhaps a few remain- 
ing Wahabees. 

278. Chief Towns. — Mecca is celebrated as the 
birthplace of the false prophet Mohammed or 
Mahomet. Medina contains the prophet's 
tomb. Muskat is a large town in Oman, and 
the capital of a state whose sultan is commonly 
called the- Iman of Muskat. 



SECTION IV. 

PSBSIA. 

279. Situation and Boundaries. — Persia is situ- 
ated between 26° and 39° N. lat., and between 
44° and 62° E. long. Its length, from the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Persian Gulf, is 720 miles ; and 
its breadth, from the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris to the borders of Afghanistan, 620 
miles. Area, 500,000 square miles. The popu- 
lation is conjectured to be about 9,000,000. It 
is bounded on the north by Russia, the Caspian 
Sea, and Tartary ; west, by Turkey in Asia ; 
south, by the Persian Gulf ; and east, by Aff- 
ghanistan. 

280. General Description. — The name Persia is 
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generally applied by European geographers to the 
wide region which extends from the basin of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, eastward to the Indus ; 
and from the Indian Ocean, northward to the 
borders of Turkestan and the Caspian Sea. This 
region is now politically divided into the King- 
dom of Iran, or Persia Proper ; Afghanistan, or 
the Kingdom of Cabul ; and Beloochistan. "We 
shall here describe Iran. Low sandy plains lie 
along the shores of the Persian Gulf. Along 
the shores of the Caspian there is a similar nar- 
row tract; but profuse in vegetation, though 
insalubrious. Between these two narrow low- 
land belts lies an extensive desert table-land, 
traversed by ranges of mountains. The deserts 
of Persia are saline, and entirely destitute of 
trees. The rivers are few and unimportant. 
The islands are Kishma and Karak, in the Per- 
sian Ghilf ; and Ormus, at its entrance. 

281. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
The great mass of the fixed inhabitants are en- 
gaged in agriculture and manufactures; the 
nomadic tribes are herdsmen and shepherds. 
Wheat and rice are the chief agricultural pro* 
duce. The Iranee or Persians have a natural 
talent for the mechanical arts ; they excel in the 
manufacture of sabres, shawls, carpets, and bro- 
cades. The principal commercial towns are 
Tabriz, Ispahan, Shiraz, and others. The prin- 
cipal port on the Persian Gulf is Bushire ; those 
on the Caspian are Enzillee and Balfrosh. 

282. Government and Religion, — The govern- 
ment of Persia is despotic. The Shah is regarded 
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as the vicegerent of the Prophet ; and, as such, 
is entitled to implicit obedience. His two prin- 
cipal ministers are the Grand Vizier and the 
Lord High Treasurer. The Persians are Mo- 
hammedans of the sect called Schiites. But few of 
the ancient Guebers, or fire-worshippers, remain. 

283. Political Divisions and Chief Towns. — 
Persia is divided into eleven provinces : — Ibak- 
Adjemi, the ancient Media, whose chief towns 
are Teheran, the residence of the Shah, and Is- 
pahan, formerly the capital of Persia ; Mazan- 
deban, Sari and Balfrosh ; Ghilan, Eeshd ; 
Adzebbijan, Tabriz and Khor ; Koobdistan, 
ELermanshah ; Ktjzistak, Dezphoul and Shus- 
ter ; Fabs, Bushire and Shiraz ; Kebmak, Ker- 
man ; Khobassan, Meshed and Yezd ; Labis- 
tan, Lars ; Kohistaw, Bunpoor. 



SECTION V. 

ATFGHANISTAN. 

284. Situation and Boundaries, — Afghanistan 
is situated between 25° and 37° N. lat., and be- 
tween 58° and 72° E. long. Its length, from 
north to south, is 800 miles ; its breadth, from 
east to west, 750 miles ; its area, 400,000 square 
miles. Population, 6,000,000. It is bounded 
on the north by Independent Tartary ; west, by 
Persia ; south, by the Indian Ocean ; and east 
by Hindoostan. 

285. General Description. — Afghanistan cod- 
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gists of high valleys and table-lands, separated 
by lofty mountains. The mountain chains render 
the climate for the most part temperate. In 
Bome places, however, the heat of summer is very 
great, particularly towards the sandy deserts of 
the south : the valleys are rich ana luxuriant. 
The chief mountains are the Soliman Mountains, 
in the east ; and the Hindoo-Koosh and Gaur 
Mountains, in the north. The rivers are the 
-Indus, flowing into the Arabian Sea; and the 
Helmund, falling into Lake Zurrah. 

286. Produce, Manufactures, and Commerce. — 
Much of the soil is rich and productive ; but 
agriculture is extremely rude. Manufactures in 
-cotton, wool, and silk are domestic only ; and 
the disturbed state of the country has put a stop 
to the large and valuable caravans which for- 
merly carried the rich productions of India and 
Cashmere to Cabul and Her&t. 

287. Government and Chief Towns. — The Aff- 
ghans are divided into numerous tribes, each 
governed by a Khan, upon the patriarchal model. 
The two principal tribes are the Dooranees and 
Ghiljees. The chief towns are Cabul, Candahar, 
Ghuznee, Jelalabad, Peshawur, and Herat. 



SECTION VI. 

BELOOCHISTAX. 

288. General Description. — This country lies 
between Afghanistan on the north and the In- 
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dian Ocean on the south, and comprises fin area 
of about 150,000 square miles. The greater 
part of the country is mountainous, and a large 
portion of it is entirely desert. The climate is 
generally healthy. Fruits and grain are abund- 
ant, but the soil is little cultivated. The people 
are divided into two distinct nations : the Be- 
loochees, in the west ; and the Brahoes, in thq 
east. Kelat is the capital of the Beloochees : 
the Brahoes have no town of importance. 



SECTION" VII. 

INDIA. 

289. Situation and Boundaries. — India is situ- 
ated between 7° and 35° N. lat., and 67° and 
97° E. long. Its natural boundaries are well 
defined : on the north, the gigantic range of the 
Himalayas; on the south-east and south-west, 
the Indian Ocean ; on the north-west, the range 
of mountains beyond the Indus; on the east, 
the Bay of Bengal and the Eastern Peninsula. 
Its length, from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
Mountains, is 1800 miles; its breadth, from the 
borders of Beloochistan to the east of Bengal, 
1500 miles. Area, 1,250,000 square English 
miles. Population, 141,000,000. 

290. General Description, — Hindustan is 
sometimes called the Western Peninsula, or 
India within the Ganges; while the Eastern 
Peninsula is called India beyond the Ganges. 
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The Himalayas extend along the whole of the 
northern and north-eastern frontier of India. 
To the south of these mountainous and hilly 
regions extend the great plains of Hindustan ; 
which are watered by the Indus, the Ganges, 
the Brahmapootra, and their numerous affluents. 
These plains fall with a very gradual slope to the 
shores of the ocean, on the eastern and western 
sides of peninsular India. The southern part of 
India forms a large triangular peninsula project- 
ing into the Indian Ocean. A range of lofty 
mountains called the Ghauts run along the 
western coast of this peninsula. One of the 
most remarkable regions of India is the Great 
Desert, comprising about an eighth part of its 
whole surface. The chief gulfs of India are those 
of Cutch and Cambay on the west, and the Bay 
of Bengal on the east. The following are the 
principal rivers : the Indus, with its numerous 
affluents, including the Lundye or Cabul Biver, 
the Chenab and Funjund, and the Suttlej ; flow- 
ing into the Arabian Sea. The Ganges, with 
the Hoogly, the Jumnah, and many other large 
tributary rivers ; flowing into the Bay of Bengal. 
The Brahmapootra, Godavery, Kistna, and Cau- 
very also fall into the Bay of Bengal. The Ner- 
budda and Tuptee fall into the Gulf of Cambay. 
The Bunn of Cutch is a very singular morass, 
containing about 6500 square miles. The prin- 
cipal islands of India are the Nicobar and An- 
daman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal ; Ceylon 
(whose capital is Colombo), south of the Car- 
natic ; the Laccadives and Maldives, west of the 
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Malabar Coast. The climate of the low coun- 
tries of India is tropical, and the year k divided 
into the dry and rainy seasons. But the sum-, 
mits of the mountains are clothed with perpetual 
snow; while the climate of the intermediate 
regions is temperate and delightful. The mon- 
soons are the most remarkable peculiarity of the 
Indian climate. 

291. Production*. — The more important vege- 
table productions of India are cotton, indigo, 
and sugar, with various grains and spices. The 
chief rice country is Bengal. In the eastern 
and southern provinces the fruits are chiefly 
tropical. Timber of all kinds is abundant. The 
banyan-tree is the most remarkable vegetable 
production of India. Elephants and camels are 
among the most useful animals. The minerals 
are diamonds, the sapphire, the ruby, and the 
topaz ; and there is a rich pearl fishery on the 
western shore. The principal manufactures are 
fine muslins and calicoes (so named from Cali- 
cut, where they were first made), fine ivory, and 
works in metal. Indigo, silks, Cashmere shawls, 
aromatics, and drugs are among the chief ex- 
ports. 

292. Inhabitants. — Throughout the wide ex* 
tent of India there is greater diversity of cha- 
racter and language, manners, customs, and 



found in the whole of Europe. The country 
contains at least thirty distinct nations. The 
Brahminical Hindoos appear to have been at 
one time divided into four castes ; but this divi- 




natives, than is to be 
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«ion can hardly be aaid to exist at present. 



or less pure : all beneath these are called pariahs, 
wd are in a very degraded state. Besides the 
Hindoos who profess Brahminism, there are in 
India multitudes of people and numerous tribes, 
differing from each other in origin, religion, and 
habits of life. Among these we may name the 
Bheels, Budhuks, Cooties, Goorkhas, Jarejahs, 
Jauts, Mahrattas, Farsees, Bajpoots, Sikhs, and 
Thugs. Of the European residents, the British 
are by far the most numerous and powerful. As 
regards religion, " Of all idolatries I have ever 
read or heard of," says Bishop Heber, " the re- 
ligion of the Hindoos really appears to me the 
worst." Next after Brahminism comes Budd- 
hism, a sort of religion of reason. In the native 
states, the governments are rude despotisms. 
The superintendence, direction, and control of 
the whole civil and military government of the 
British territories and revenues in India is vested 
in a G-overnor-General and Councillors, styled 
" The Governor-General of India in Council." 
These are subject to the orders of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, acting 
under the superintendence of the British Par- 
liament. 

293. Natural and Political Divisions. — North- 
ern Hindustan comprises all the countries north 
of the Nerbudda Biver and south of the Hima- 
laya Mountains : Central Hindustan, those be- 
tween the Nerbudda and Kistna Eivers : South- 
ern Hindustan, those between the Kistna and 
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Cape Comorin. Hindustan is politically divided 
into the British Territories ; the Tributary or 
Protected States ; and the Independent States. 
"But the Independent States are gradually 
rendered tributary; the Tributary States are 
brought, in course of time, under direct British 
rule; and thus Great Britain is, in reality, the 
ruling power in India ; extending its sway over 
a territory ten times larger than the whole 
British Islands. The French and Portuguese 
have small settlements ; Pondicherry is the chief 
town of the former ; G-oa, of the latter. 

294. British India. — British India is divided 
into the Bengal, Bombay, and Madras Presiden- 
cies. The Bengal Presidency is in the north : 
its chief town is Calcutta, which is also the seat 
of the supreme government. The Bombay Pre- 
sidency is on the west ; its chief town is Bombay, 
acquired by Great Britain in 1664. The Ma- 
dras Presidency is in the south : its chief town 
is Madras, originally granted to the British by 
the Bajah of Bijnagur in 1639. The acquisitions 
of Great Britain in India have steadily advanced 
from 1757 to the present time ; the latest being 
Sinde in 1845, and the Punjab in 1849 : so that 
very nearly the whole country, Nepaul at pre- 
sent excepted, is subject, directly or indirectly, 
to British rule. 
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SECTION VIII. 

EASTESK PEKIH8ULA. 

295. Situation and Boundaries. — This exten- 
sive region is bounded on the north by Thibet 
and China ; west, by Hindustan and the Bay of 
Bengal ; south, by the Straits of Malacca and 
the Gulf of Siam ; and east, by the Gulf of Ton- 
quin and the Chinese Sea. It lies between 1° 
80* and 26° K lat., and between 92° and 108° 
£. long. Its length, from north to south, is 
1800 miles ; and its breadth, from east to west, 
960 miles. 

296. General Description. — This region forms 
a large peninsula, projecting from the borders 
of India and China southwards into the Indian 
Ocean, and terminating in a long narrow pro- 
montory, forming the southern extremity of the 
continent. The surface is occupied by several 
long ranges of mountains, which extend from 
north to south, forming between them wide 
valleys and maritime lowlands, which are drained 
and watered by large rivers rising in the moun- 
tainous regions between India and China. The 
principal rivers are the Irawady, in the Birman 
Empire ; the Saluen ; the Meinam, in Siam ; 
the Mekon ; and the Saung, in Lower Cambodia. 
The principal of the numerous islands are Tan- 
talem, Junk-Ceylon, and Penang. 

297. Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions. 
—In the Birman Empire, the seasons are 
regular, and the air is salubrious and of mode- 
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rate temperature. In Siam, the winter, which 
resembles a European summer, is dry; the 
summer is moist. The climate of the Empire 
of An- nam is generally fine, but various ; that 
of Cambodia and Tonquin resembles that 
of Siam : in Cochin-China the seasons are re- 
versed. The soil of the Eastern Peninsula is 
generally fertile. The forests are extensive, es- 
pecially those of teak. The other vegetable pro- 
ductions are rich and various. 

298. People and Government. — Birmah is in- 
habited by many distinct tribes. The Siamese 
belong to the Mongolian variety. The people 
of An-nam consist of various races. The Laos 
seem to be the parent stock of both the Siamese 
and the Assamese. All the governments are pure 
despotisms. The Malays are notorious pirates. 

299. Political Division*. — The whole peninsula 
may be divided into six portions : the Birman 
Empire, the Kingdom of Siam, the Empire of 
An-nam, the Country of the Laos, the British 
Provinces, and the Malay States. Birmah com- 
prises Ava and Pegu. The Empire of An-nam 
comprises Cambodia, Tonquin, and Cochin- 
China. The British Provinces are Martaban, 
Penang or Prince of Wales' Island, Malacca, and 
the Island of Singapore. 

300. Chief Towns.— Ava, the capital of Bir- 
mah ; Bankok, of Siam ; Hue, of Cochin-China ; 
Ketsho, of Tonquin; Saigon, of Cambodia. 
Moulmein is the capital of the British province 
of Moulmein or Martaban ; and Georgetown of 
Prince of Wales' Island. 

Q . 
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SECTION IX. 

CHINA. 

301. Situation and Boundaries. — China is situ- 
ated between 20° and 42° N. lat., and between 
97° and 123° E. long. It is bounded on the 
north by Chinese Tartary; on the west, by- 
Thibet ; on the south, by the Eastern Peninsula ; 
and on the east, by the Pacific Ocean. Its 
greatest length, from north to south, is 1500 
miles ; its greatest breadth, from east to west, 
about 1100. Area, 1,298,000 square English 
miles. Population, probably not less than 360 
millions. 

302. General Description. — China consists of 
a series of river-basins, and of lowlands along 
the sea-coast, divided by ranges of hills which 
rise in some places to a very considerable eleva- 
tion. The principal gulfs, &c. are the Gulf of 
Tonquin, the Gulf of Canton, the Strait of For- 
mosa, the Yellow Sea, and the East Sea. The 
chief islands are Hainan, on the south ; Tai-wan 
or Formosa, and the Loo-Choo Islands, on the 
south-east ; and Macao, in the Bay of Canton. 
The principal rivers are the Kiang or Blue River, 
one of the longest and largest rivers of Asia, 
flowing eastward through the middle of China ; 
the "Whang-ho or Yellow Biver, in the north ; 
and the Si-kiang or Pearl Biver, flowing past the 
city of Canton. 

303. Climate and Natural Productions. — The 
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temperature of China is considerably lower tban 
that of the European countries in the same lati- 
tudes, and is more subject to excessive variations ; 
yet upon the whole it is highly salubrious. The 
southern provinces possess the usual products of 
tropical regions. Eice is the principal object of 
cultivation. The most remarkable production 
is the tea-plant, of which the Chinese botanists 
reckon 200 species. 

304. Manufactures and Commerce. — The in- 
dustry of the Chinese is wonderful. Agriculture 
is well understood. They excel in the manu- 
facture of silks, cottons, and porcelain ; also in 
embroidery, dyeing, ivory-cutting, and similar 
delicate works of art. The internal commerce 
of China is much more important than the 
foreign, and is carried on by means of rivers and 
canals. All foreign commerce is conducted 
through certain Hong merchants, eighteen in 
number. The chief port is Canton, whose prin- 
cipal export is tea. 

305. Religion, Government, and Political Di- 
visions. — The principal false religions of the 
Chinese are those of Buddha or Fo, and of Con- 
fucius, their great philosopher, who was contem- 
porary with Solomon. But almost every form 
of false religion prevails ; "the gods of China," 
to use their own expression, "are in number 
like the sands of Havy River." The govern- 
ment is a sort of patriarchal despotism ; limited, 
however, by the fixed rights of a literary aristo- 
cracy. China is divided, for administrative pur- 
poses, into eighteen large provinces. The public 
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functionaries are divided into nine ranks : their 
common title is Quan ; but by Europeans they 
are commonly called Mandarins. 

306. Chief Towns.— Fe-king, the capital of the 
empire; Nan-king, celebrated for its porcelain 
pagoda; Sou-chew-foo, a very large and flourish- 
ing commercial city ; Canton, or Quang-chou-foo> 
the grand emporium of European and American 
commerce. 

307. Territories beyond China Proper. — The 
principal of these are the six following: — 1. 
Mongolia. ; an elevated valley inclosed between 
the Altai Mountains and those of Thibet. The 
people, though naturally warlike, are of pastoral 
habits. The country is divided into several 
principalities, independent of each other, but all 
under the military rule of China. 2. Littlb 
Buchabia; a wide plain extending eastward 
from the Belur-tagh: Yarkhand is one of its 
largest cities. 3. Mantohotjbia forms, with 
Corea, one geographical region, lying along the 
eastern coast of Asia, between China and Siberia. 
The greater part of Mantchouria is occupied by 
the basin of the Amoor and its affluents. The 
Mandchews conquered China in 1640. 4. 
Cobea lies between the Yellow Sea on the west, 
and the Sea of Japan on the east : its capital is 
King-ki-tao. 5. Thibet is a region of table- 
lands, deep valleys, and high mountains, lying 
between India on the south, from which it is 
separated by the Himalayas; China, on the 
east ; Chinese Tartary, on the north ; and the 
unexplored countries, forming the basin of the 
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Upper Indus, commonly called Little Thibet, on 
the west. Religion, which is a variety of Budd- 
hism, is the basis of the political and social 
system : every district has its Lama ; the chief 
of whom is the Grand Lama, who resides at 
Lassa. Thibet is neither an independent king- 
dom nor a province of China : it is merely a geo- 
graphical region divided into a number of states 
tributary to the Grand Lama, who is under the 
protection of the Emperor of China. 6. Loo- 
ohoo is an insular kingdom in the Pacific, east- 
ward of Formosa. 



SECTION X. 

TUBKEBTAN OB TABTABY. 

308. Situation and Boundaries. — This country, 
— an extensive and undefined region of Central 
Asia, — lies between 36° and 51° N. lat., and 45° 
and 7b° E. long. From east to west it extends 
about 1350 miles ; and from the northern fron- 
tier of Persia to the frontier of Russia, about 
1260. It is bounded on the north by Siberia ; 
west, by the Caspian Sea ; south, by Persia and 
Afghanistan; and east, by Chinese Tartary. 
Area, 800,000 square miles. 

309. General Description. — The greater part 
of the country is composed of sandy plains, inter- 
sected by a few rivers, and studded with small 
lakes. It rises gradually from the shores of the 
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Caspian and Aral towards the south and east ; 
on both which sides it is inclosed by high moun- 
tains, which give rise to its principal rivers. The 
largest river is the Amoo, or ancient Oxus, fall- 
ing into the Sea of Aral. The Sea of Aral is a 
lake in the western part of Turkestan. There 
are several lakes in the Steppes of the Kirghiz. 

810. Climate and Natural Productions. — The 
climate of the plains and steppes of Turkestan 
is subject to extremes of heat and cold. The 
natural productions peculiar to this country are 
comparatively few and unimportant : the horses 
are the most valuable domestic animals. 

311. Natural and Political Divisions. — Tur- 
kestan has never been all subjected to the same 
sovereign. It may be considered as naturally 
divided into, 1. The Steppes of the Kirghiz ; 2. 
The Tran80xana of the Latin geographers, be- 
tween the rivers Amoo and Sir ; 3. The Hill 
Countries, along the southern and eastern 
borders. It is divided politically into numerous 
states of unequal extent and population. The 
principal of these are the Khanats of Bokhara, 
fchokand or Eerghanah, Khiva, and Koondooz. 
The independent tribes of the Kirghiz Steppes 
have no fixed residences ; they dwell in tents. 
The chief towns of Bokhara are Bokhara, Sa- 
ra arcand, and Balkh; of Khokand, Khokand; 
of Khiva, Khiva ; and of Koondooz, Kulm. 
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SECTION XL 

BUBSIA IK ASIA. 

312. Situation and Boundaries.— Asiatic Bus- 
Bia is situated between 88° and 76° N. lat., 
and between 60° E. and 190° E. or 170° W. 
long. Its length, from east to west, is 4880 
miles; its breadth from north to south, 1800 
miles. Area, 5,370,000 square miles. It is 
bounded, north, by the Northern Ocean ; west, 
by Eussia in Europe ; south, by Tartary, Turkey, 
Persia, and the Caspian Sea ; east, by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

313. General Description, — Asiatic Eussia is 
a continuation of the great plain which extends 
from the German Ocean to the Oural Moun- 
tains. This vast plain, sloping upwards from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Altai and Oural Moun- 
tains, forms the basins of the great rivers that 
flow towards the polar regions. It consists al- 
most entirely of steppes and marshes, though 
along the southern borders it is fertile and lux- 
uriant. It terminates with Kamtschatka, which 
is a bleak and barren country, abounding in vol- 
canoes. The principal mountains are Mount 
Caucasus, between the Black and Caspian Seas ; 
the Oural Mountains, on the European border ; 
and the Altai mountains, between Asiatic Eus- 
sia and Tartary. The chief capes are Cape Se- 
vero, in the north ; East Cape, at Behring's 
Strait; and Cape Lopatka, in the south of Kamts- 
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chatka. The largest lakes are Lake Baikal, in 
Siberia, and Lake Erivan, in Armenia. The 
principal rivers are the Oby, with its tributary 
the Irtis, the Yenisei, the Lena, flowing into 
the Northern Ocean ; the Volga, the Oural, 
and the Kur, flowing into the Caspian Sea. The 
Aleutian Islands lie between Kamtschatka and 
America ; and the Kurile Isles between Kamts- 
chatka and Japan. 

314. Climate and Natural Productions. — In 
the south, the air is pure, and the soil fertile. 
In the centre, vegetation is greatly checked by 
Bevere cold. Towards the north, the vast marshy 
plains are covered with almost perpetual snow. 
There are extensive forests in the south, and 
the general agricultural produce is abundant. 
The mines of Asiatic Russia are valuable. 

315. Manufactures and Commerce. — The chief 
manufactures are those of leather, salt, and isin- 
glass. The chief exports are sables and other 
furs, iron, caviar, and other natural produc- 
tions. 

316. Divisions. — The Russian Empire in Asia 
comprehends several countries and provinces of 
vast extent, which may be distributed into the 
Caucasian Provinces and Siberia. The Cauca- 
sian Provinces include Georgia, Shirvan, the 
Russian portions of Armenia and Azerbijan, 
Imeritia, Mingrelia, part of Guriel, Abkhaz, 
Circassia, Daghestan, Lesghistan, and the old 
province of Caucasus. Siberia is divided into 
two gp-eat regions, called Eastern and Western 
Siberia. 
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317. Chief Towns.— The chief town of Geor- 
gia is Teflis ; of Bussian Armenia, Erivan ; of 
Eastern Siberia, Irkutsk ; of Western Siberia, 
Tobolsk. 



SECTION XII. 

JAP AW. 

318. General Description. — The empire of Ja- 
pan consists of a group of islands in the Pacific 
Ocean, to the north-east of China, between 30° 
and 42° N. lat., and 128° and 143° E. long. The 
principal islands are Niphon, Kiu-siu, Sikokf, 
and Jessai. These have a very uneven surface, 
interspersed with rocky hills, several of whose 
summits are active volcanoes. Earthquakes are 
frequent and destructive. The climate is ex- 
tremely variable : hurricanes are frequent. Bice 
and tea are extensively cultivated. Japan is pe- 
culiarly rich in minerals, especially gold. The 
silk and cotton manufactures rival those of Eu- 
rope. The porcelain is even more esteemed than 
that of China. The internal trade is very ex- 
tensive ; but all foreign commerce, except with 
the Dutch, is strictly prohibited. The govern- 
ment is an hereditary absolute monarchy, hold- 
ing the supreme power over a number of abso- 
lute hereditary principalities. The chief towns 
are Miyako, Yedo, and Osaka. 
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AFRICA. 



SECTION I. 



GEX2BAX TTBW. 



819. Situation and Limits. — Africa lies be- 
tween 37° 2tf N. and 34° 50' 8. lat., and 51° 3C 
E. and 17° 33' W. long. Its greatest length, 
from north to south, is about 4988 miles ; its 
greatest breadth, from east to west, about 4618 
miles. Area, estimated at nearly 12 millions of 
square English miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Atlantic Ocean, the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, and the Mediterranean Sea ; on the east, 
by the Isthmus of Suez, the Eed Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean ; on the south, by the Antarctic 
Ocean. 

320. General Description. — Africa is a vast 
peninsula, joined to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez. 
Unlike the other great continents, Africa pre- 
sents a solid mass of land with a very regular 
coast, unbroken by large peninsulas, islands, 
bays, or gulfs, except only on the south-western 



and wide indentation. Throughout Africa, the 
countries immediately on the coast are, for the 
most part, low plains, above which the land 
rises by successive terraces, forming at their 




Ouinea makes a deep 
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highest level a series of immense table-lands, 
which seem to occupy the greater part of the 
unexplored interior. 

321. Mountains. — In the north-western por- 
tion of Africa, between the Mediterranean Sea 
and the Sahara, are the Atlas Mountains, which 
consist of several chains or ranges. The moun- 
tains of Abyssinia form a chain remarkable for its 
elevation and extent, whose prolongation towards 
the south-west Joins tfca celebrated Mountains 
of the Moon. The Tlfiiwiifiijui of Kong, which 
are but little known, separate tfca low country 
of Guinea from the basin of the- Kawara. In 
Southern Africa the Mountains of Lnpata have 
long been celebrated. 

322. Deserts. — These are eminently charac- 
teristic of Africa. The Great Desert, or Sahara, 
is more than 3000 miles long, and 1000 miles 
broad. This vast tract is sprinkled here and 
there with fertile spots, called oases, of various 
extent, and mostly habitable. By means of 
camels, which have been appropriately called 
" the ships of the desert," regular tracts for com- 
merce have been established across the sandy 
wastes of the Sahara. The Desert of Angad 
occupies the. western part of the territory of Al- 
giers. Among other deserts we may mention 
the elevated districts called Karoo, south of the 
river Gareep, lying between the mountain ranges 
which constitute the Cape territory. 

323. Rivers and Lakes. — The chief rivers are 
the Nile, in Egypt ; the Senegal, the Gambia, 
the Niger or Quorra, and the Zaire, in Western 
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Africa ; the Zarobizi, in Eastern Africa ; and the 
Gareep, in Southern Africa. The largest lake 
yet discovered is the Tchad, in Central Africa. 
Lake Maravi is said to exist in the interior, 
north-west of Mozambique. 

824. Islands. — The islands of Madagascar, 
Comoro, Bourbon, Zanzibar, Mozambique, and 
others, lie off the south-east coast. Socotra lies 
east of Cape Guardafui. The Madeira, Canary, 
and Cape Verd Isles lie off the north-west coast. 
In the Gulf of Guinea are found Fernando Po, 
St. Thomas, and other islands. St. Helena, As- 
cension, and Tristan da Cunha lie in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

325. Capes. — These are numerous : the prin- 
cipal are Cape Verd, the most westerly point 
of the continent ; the Cape of Good Hope, its 
south-western point; and Cape Guardafui, its 
most easterly point. 



SECTION II. 

VOBTHEBK AFBIOA. 

326. Situation and Boundaries. — Northern 
Africa comprehends Barbary; a long narrow 
tract forming the southern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, west of Egypt. It lies between 28° 
and 86° N. lat., and 11° 30' W. and 27° 12' E. 
long.; extending about 2000 mile* in length, 
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and varying in breadth from a few miles to more 
than 400. 

327. General Description. — The Atlas Moun- 
tains form the nucleus of Barbary. The rivers * 
and lakes are few and unimportant. The an- 
cient Syrtis Major and Syrtis Minor, now the 
Gulfs of Sidra and Khabz, are of great celebrity. 
The only large island is that of Jerbah, south* 
east of the latter gulf. Of that portion of Bar- 
bary which lies north of the Atlas Mountains, 
the soil is generally fertile ; but to the south, 
there are only barren rocks and arid plains. The 
soil of Tunis, which comprises the greater part 
of the ancient Soman province of Africa Proper, 
is exceedingly fertile, and was once considered 
the granary of the world. The climate of Bar- 
bary is, on the whole, temperate. 

328. Political Divisions. — Barbary is divided 
into four large independent states; Morocco, 
Algiers or Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli (including 
Barca.) 

329. Morocco. — The kingdom of Morocco oc- 
cupies the north-west corner of Africa. The 
government is one of the most despotic in the 
world. The only important manufacture is that 
of Morocco leather : in return for this and a few 
other exports, the country imports the usual ar- 
ticles of European produce; the trade being 
chiefly carried on at the port of Mogadore. The • 
more important towns are Morocco, Fez, Meki- 
nez, Mogadore, and Faradant. 

330. Algiers, or Algeria. — Algiers extends 
along the Mediterranean Sea, eastward from 

& 
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Morocco. Until 1830, this country was governed 
by independent princes, called f)eys; and the 
Algerines were notorious pirates. But since 
1830, the French have taken the city of Algiers, 
and hold a limited circumjacent portion of coun- 
try, which they designate Algeria : they possess 
the coast from Bona to Oran. About a mile 
from Bona are the ruins of Hippo, the ancient 
bishopric of S. Augustine. 

331. Tunis. — Tunis also extends along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, east of Algiers. It 
was once a province of the Ottoman Empire, but 
is now under the despotic rule of an indepen- 
dent Bey. The city of Tunis is the capital. 
Carthage, the competitor with Borne for the em- 
pire of the ancient world, was situated not 
far from where Tunis now stands. Kernan is a 
town in great esteem among the Moslems ; it 
contains a magnificent mosque. 

332. Tripoli.— Tripoli is a narrow territory 
which extends along the coast, from the frontier 
of Tunis to the frontier of Egypt. It is a nomi- 
nal province of the Ottoman Empire. Tripoli 
is the capital. Barca is a dependent province or 
beylik. 

333. Mohammedanism prevails in Northern 
Africa. 
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SECTION in. 

FOBTH-EA.STEEK JLFBIOA. 

334. Situation and Boundaries. — North-Eas- 
tern Africa comprises the countries bordering 
On the Bed Sea. It is bounded on the north by 
the Mediterranean Sea ; west, by Central Africa ; 
South, by the kingdom of Aden ; and east, by 
the Bed Sea. It embraces Egypt, Nubia, and 
Abyssinia. 

EGYPT. 

335. General Description. — This ancient and 
celebrated kingdom occupies the north-east cor- 
ner of Africa ; of which about one-tenth only is 
capable of cultivation, the remainder being salt 
marshes, sandy plains, or rocky mountains. The 
habitable land along the valley of the Nile ia 
about 500 miles long, with an average breadth 
of 8 or 10 miles. Population, 2,000,000. The 
valley of the Nile is bounded on both sides by 
ranges of mountains, which follow the course 
of the river from the cataracts to near Cairo, 
where they diverge ; the western range extend- 
ing from that point north-westward to the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria, while the eastern range 
stretches to the head of the Bed Sea. At the 
northern end of the long valley, below the point 
where the mountains diverge, and between them 
and the sea, lies the alluvial plain of Lower 
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Egypt, intersected by the two great branches of 
the Nile which form between them the celebrated 
Delta. Eastward of the Delta is a rich and pro- 
ductive valley, supposed to have been the Land 
of Goshen. The Isthmus of Suez forms one of 
the most important features of Egypt. The only 
river of Egypt is the Nile ; whose periodical in- 
undations, produced by the heavy annual rains 
within the tropics, are the cause of the fertility 
of the plains of this country. The lake Mareotis 
is a large shallow lagoon, south-east of Alexan- 
dria. 

836. Climate and Productions. — Surrounded 
by arid deserts, Egypt is much hotter than most 
, other countries under the same parallel of lati- 
tude ; but its winters are piercingly cold. The 
north winds, which in Egypt have almost the 
constancy of trade-winds, carry all the evapora- 
tion of the Mediterranean Sea towards Central 
Africa, where it is deposited in rains, leaving 
scarcely as much over Egypt as produces a few 
showers in the year. To its singularly consti- 
tuted atmosphere, and to the regular inunda- 
tions of the Nile, Egypt owes the advantage of 
containing within its limits almost all the culti- 
vated vegetables of the old world. But Egypt 
is almost entirely destitute of forests. Cotton 
has lately become an article of commercial im- 
portance. 

337. Government, Political Division*, and Chief 
Towns. — The Arabs form the great body of the 
people ; next to these are the Copts, descend- 
ants of the ancient Egyptians. The government 
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of Egypt is at present a monarchical despotism. 
The chief towns of Lower Egypt or Bahari, are 
Cairo, on the Nile ; and Alexandria, on the Me- 
diterranean : of Central Egypt or Vostani, Da- 
mietta and Eosetta : of Upper Egypt or Said, 
Suez, on the Gulf of Suez. Thebes, the origi- 
nal capital of Egypt, now exists only in its ruins. 
Memphis, the second capital of Egypt in point 
of antiquity, has now all but disappeared. The 
most celebrated antiquities of Egypt are the Py- 
ramids, three in number, that of Cheops being 
the largest ; the gigantic statue of the Sphinx ; 
and that of Memnon. 



HT7BIA. 

338. General Description. — Nubia embraces 
that vast region which extends southward from 
Egypt to the northern borders of AbyBsinia, and 
eastward to the Bed Sea. It has always been 
occupied by several independent tribes, but is 
now subject to the Pasha of Egypt. The greater 
part of the country consists of frightful deserts, 
burnt up by intolerable heat. The cities and 
towns are few and unimportant. Old Dongolah, 
once the most populous and thriving, is now a 
mere village. Sennaar, once the capital of Up- 
per Nubia, is now almost deserted. The chief 
towns of Upper Nubia are New Dongolah, Kar- 
toom, and Sonakin ; of Lower Nubia, Dorr. Nu- 
bia contains some interesting antiquities, espe- 
cially the temples of Ibsambool. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

339. General Description. — The empire beings 
now entirely dissolved, the name Abyssinia has 
become a mere arbitrary designation of the large 
indefinite country watered by the upper branches 
of the Nile. Abyssinia forms an extensive table- 
land, intersected by mountains that are but 
little known. The largest of its numerous lakes 
is Lake Dembea ; which contains eleven islands, 
the largest of which is Tzana. The temperature 
is cooler than that of Egypt and Nubia. The 
vegetable productions of Abyssinia are somewhat 
extra-tropical : a small grain called teff is made 
into bread for all classes. There are generally 
two harvests in the year. Many petty indepen- 
dent states have risen upon the ruins of the old 
empire : the chief of which are the kingdom of 
Amhara, comprising the central provinces, whose 
capital is Gondar ; the strong kingdom of Tigre^ 
peopled by the true Abyssinians, whose chief 
towns are Antalow and Adowah ; and the king- 
dom of Shoa, which includes the southern por- 
tion of the late empire. 



SECTION IV. 

EASTERN AERIOA. 

340. General Description. — Eastern Africa 
comprehends all the countries lying along the 
coast of the Indian Ocean, from the Straits of 
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Babel-Mandeb on the north, to Delagoa Bay on 
the south. These are Adel and Ajan, inhabited 
by the pastoral Somaulis, whose chief towns are 
Zeila and Magadoxa; Zanguebar, chief town 
Melinda ; Mozambique, chief town Mozambique ; 
Sofala, chief town Sofala ; Mocaranga, chief town 
Zimbao. These countries are inhabited by va- 
rious negro tribes in a state of barbarism. They 
are generally fertile. Mozambique, which be- 
longs to Portugal, possesses a considerable trade 
in gold, which is washed down by the rivers in 
large quantities. Sofala yields the finest and 
purest gold in all Africa. Magadoxa is a great 
mart for gold, ivory, and wax.. The foreign com- 
merce of Zanzibar, which belongs to the Imaum 
of Muscat, is considerable. The principal rivers 
are the Zambezi and Sofala, which fallintothe 
Channel of Mozambique, 



341. General Description. — Southern Africa 
is a continuation of the above, from Delagoa 
Bay ; including the whole country south of the 



of long mountain ridges, extending in a direc- 
tion nearly parallel to the seacoast, with inter- 
vening plains and valleys, which rise by succes- 
sive stages to the table-land of the interior. One 
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of the most remarkable mountains is TableMonn- 
tain, facing Cape town. The principal rivers 
are the Gareep, the Olifant, and Great Fish 
Rivers, with their respective affluents. Saldanha 
Bay is one of the most commodious harbours in 
the world. Table Bay opens to the north-west. 
Algoa Bay is one of the winter harbours of the 
colony. There are several other valuable bays and 
harbours. There are a few small islands. The 
Cape of Good Hope is the south-western ex- 
tremity of Africa. The climate is mild and sa- 
lubrious. The vegetation of South Africa is 
varied* and beautiful : the heaths are unrivalled. 
In this country are found some of the largest 
and some of the smallest animals : the elephant, 
weighiDg40001bs.,andthe black-streaked mouse! 
weighing only a quarter of an ounce ; the giraffe, 
seventeen feet high, and the elegant zenik, only 
three inches ; the ostrich, six feet high, and the 
creeper, a bird about the size of a cherry. The 
country is divided into Caffraria, the Country of 
the Hottentots, and Cape Colony ; which last is 
divided into two provinces, the Eastern and the 
Western. The affairs of the colony are adminis- 
tered by a Governor, who resides at Cape Town, 
assisted by an executive council. The European 
settlers in South Africa are the Dutch and the 
British. The Caffres are a fine race of men. 
The Hottentots, the aborigines of the country, 
are a degraded people. Besides these, there are 
the Bosjemans or Bushmen, and other native 
tribes. 
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342. General Description. — "Western Africa 
comprises the countries which lie along the 
coast of the Atlantic, from Sahara or the Great 
Desert on the north, to the Tropic of Capricorn 
on the south. The principal of these are Sene- 



chief mountains are the Camaroons and the 
mountains of Kong, in Senegambia. The rivers 
are numerous and remarkable. The Senegal, 
950 miles long, falls into the Atlantic. The 
Gambia, a deep and wide river, also flows through 
Senegambia into the Atlantic. The Eio Grande 
is also in Senegambia. The Eio Volta flows be- 
tween the Gold and Slave Coasts. The Niger 
or Quorra falls by many mouths into the Gulf 
of Guinea. The Zaire flows through Congo: 
the Coanza, between Angola and Benguela : the 
Bambarooque, after dividing Benguela from the 
Mataman Desert, falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The heat of the western coast of Africa is most 
intense, and tornadoes are frequent. Forests 
extend along the marshy coasts and rivers. The 
palms are gigantic : the baobab is common in 
Congo; aromatic and nutritive vegetables are 
abundant ; and the Guinea-grass, which covers 
large tracts, attains the height of from ten to 
thirty feet. Serpents, elephants, lions, tigers, 
leopards, panthers, and other wild and dangerous. 




Guinea. The 
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animals, abound in Western Africa. This coun- 
try is occupied by several independent kingdoms, 
of which Ashantee and Dahomey are the prin- 
cipal. Their governments are absolute. The 
slave-trade is still carried on clandestinely. The 
Poulahs are the most widely-extended tribe. Se- 
negambia is the country of the Foulahs, Yaloffs, 
and Mandingoes. Upper Guinea includes Sierra 
Leone, Grain Coast, Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, 
Slave Coast, Ashantee, Dahomey, and Benin. 
Lower Guinea includes Loango, Congo, Angola, 
and Benguela. The Mataman Desert, south of 
Benguela, is inhabited by savages. 



SECTION VII. 

CENTRAL A7BICA. 

343. General Description. — Central Africa in- 
cludes those countries south of the Great Desert, 
situated on the Niger, Senegal, and around Lake 
Tchad. These are numerous : the best known 
are Sangara, Bambarra, Kong, Timbuctoo, Bor- 

foo, Yaouri, Yarriba, Fundah, Benin, Bornou, 
)arfur, and Fellatah. Central Africa includes 
Central and Eastern Soudan. These, with the 
maritime regions of Guinea and Senegambia, 
compose Soudan or Negroland ; whose grand i 
physical characteristics are one great range of 
mountains — the Mountains of Kong ; one great 
river — the Niger or Quorra ; and one great lake j 
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—the Tchad. Besides the Niger, numerous 
rivers intersect Central Africa. The Mountains 
of the Moon are said to traverse this whole re- 
gion from east to west. Lake Tchad, on the 
frontier of Bornou, is about 200 miles long and 
150 broad. Some portions of Central Africa are 
fertile, but the greater part is Bandy and barren. 
The zoology is rich and various : the elephant, 
the hippopotamus, or river horse, the giraffe, the 
zebra, monkeys, and antelopes ; among birds, the 
aigrette and parroquet ; together with venomous 
insects and reptiles, including ants and wild bees, 
are most numerous. The principal towns are 
JKankan, Sego, Jenneh, Kong, Timbuctoo, Ta- 
ouri, Babba r Eundah, Bonny, Angornou, Warra, 
and Saccatoo. The people are chiefly either 
Pagans or Mahometans. 



SECTION VIII. 

AFEICAN ISLANDS. 

344. Madagascar. — Madagascar, in the Indian 
Ocean, about 240 miles from the coast of Mo- 
zambique, is 930 miles long, and from 70 to 330 
broad; containing an area of about 235,000 square 
miles. The population has been estimated at 
more than 4,500,000. Tananarivo is the capital. 
Madagascar is divided into 28 provinces, each 
under a separate chief: but the despotic chief of 
the Ovahs is in fact sovereign of the island. 
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345. The Comoro Isles. — These are four in 
number, of which Comoro is the largest. 

346. Bourbon. — This island belongs to France, 
and is one of its chief colonial possessions. Its 
chief town is St. Denis. 

347. Mauritius. — This island* formerly called 
the Isle of France, now belongs to Great Britain. 
Its capital is Port Louis. 

348. Socotra. — This island, east of Cape Guar- 
dafui, yields Socotrine aloes and dragon's-blood 
in great abundance. 

349. Cape Verde Islands. — These are a nume- 
rous group in the Atlantic Ocean, off the west 
coast of Africa. They are all of volcanic origin. 
They belong to Portugal. 

350. Fernando Po. — This island, together with 
Prince's Island, St. Thomas's, and Annobon, 
situate in the Gulf of Guinea, are nominally sub- 
ject to Portugal. 

351. St. Helena. — This island, which belongs 
to England, is celebrated as having been the 
ocean prison of Napoleon Buonaparte. It is 
1200 miles from the African coast, and 1800 
from that of America. It presents to the sea, 
on all sides, an immense perpendicular wall of 
rock, from 600 to 1200 feet high. 

352. Ascension Island, and the Islands of Tris- 
tan da Cunha. — These serve as places of refresh- 
ment to British vessels. The shores of Ascension 
Island abound in turtles. 

353. Canary Isles. — These are seven in num- 
ber, and belong to Spain. Teneriffe is the largest. 

354. Madeira Islands,, — These are three in 
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number, and belong to Portugal. The principal 
town is Funchal. The temperature of Madeira 
is remarkably uniform and mild. Its chief ex* 
ports are Madeira and Malmsey wines. 



CHAPTER VL 

NORTH AMERICA. 



SECTION I. 

GENERAL TIBW. 

355. Situation and Limits. — North America 
lies between 9? and 74° N. lat., and between 
55° and 168° W. long. Its length, from north 
to south, is 4500 miles ; its breadth, from east 
to west, nearly 3000 miles. Area, 9,000,000 
square miles. Population 47,000,000. It is 
bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean; 
west, by the Pacific ; south, by the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Isthmus of Darien which unites it to 
South America ; and east, by the Atlantic. 

356. Gulfs and Bays. — The chief of these are 
Baffin's Bay, north-west of Greenland; Hud- 
son's Bay, in British America ; the Gulf of St, 
Jiawrence, between Newfoundland and the con- 
tinent ; Chesapeake Bay on the east, and the 
G-ulf of Mexico on the south of the United States > 
and the Gulf of California, on the west of Mexico, 

s 
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357. Straits.— The principal of these are Da- 
vis' Straits, between Greenland and America ; 
Hudson's Strait, north of Labrador ; the Straits 
of Belleisle, between Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor; and Behring's Straits, between Russian 
America and Asia. 

358. Islands. — Iceland and Greenland, in the 
Northern Ocean; Newfoundland, Prince Ed- 
ward's Island, and Cape Breton, in the Atlantic; 
and the Aleutian Islands, with many others, in 
the North Pacific Ocean. 

359. Peninsulas. — Nova Scotia, in British 
America ; Florida, in the United States ; and 
Yucatan and California, in Mexico. 

360. Capes. — Cape Farewell, in Greenland; 
Cape Charles, in British America ; Sable Point, 
in Florida; Cape St. Lucas, in California; and 
Cape Prince of Wales, at Behring's Straits. 

361. Mountains. — The most extensive moun- 
tain ranges are the Alleghany Mountains, in the 
United States ; and the Bocky Mountains, ex- 
tending the whole length of the continent. 

362. Rivers. — America abounds with rivers, 
some of which are the largest in the world. The 
principal of these are the St. Lawrence, in British 
America; the Missisippi, in the west of the 
United States, receiving the Missouri on the 
right, and the Ohio and Tennessee on the left ; 
the Bio del Norte, in Mexico ; the Columbia, in 
the Western Territory; and the Mackenzie! 
Coppermine, and Great Fish Bivers, in the In- 
dian countries. 

363. Lakes. — Among the more important lakes 
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are the Great Slave Lake and Lake Winnipeg 
in the Indian countries ; Lakes Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, between British 
America and the United States ; and Lake Nica- 
ragua, in Ghiatimala. 

364. General Description. — There is a striking 
resemblance between North and South America. 
Both are broad in the north, and gradually con- 
tract as they advance towards the south, till they 
end, the one in a narrow isthmus, the other in a 
narrow promontory. Each has a lofty chain of 
mountains near its western coast, abounding in 
volcanoes, with a low ridge on the opposite side, 
destitute of any trace of volcanic agency ; and 
each has one central plain, which declines to the 
north and south, and is watered by two gigantic 
streams. In their climate, however, and in their 
vegetable and animal productions, the two regions 
are very dissimilar. 

365. North America may be divided into six 
regions : — 1. The narrow region which separates 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea from 
the Pacific Ocean, traversed throughout its whole 
length by ranges of mountains, which leave a 
narrow tract of lowland along the seacoasts, while 
in certain portions of the interior they form ele- 
vated table-lands. 2. The maritime region, be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean on the west, and the 
ridge of mountains which extends from Cape St. 
Lucas, in California, northwards to Alashka. 
3. The elevated region, which forms a sort of 
table-land between the maritime region on the 
west, and the Rocky Mountains on the east. 
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4. The great central valley of the Missouri and 
the Missisippi, extending from the Rocky Moun- 
tains on the west, to the Alleghany or Appala- 
chian Mountains on the east ; and from the Gulf 
of Mexico northwards to 45° or 50° N. lat. 5. 
The eastern declivities of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and the maritime region extending thence 
to the shores of the Atlantic. 6. The great 
northern plain beyond 50° N. lat. ; a bleak and 
desolate waste, abounding in lakes. 



SECTION II. 

BTJSSIAIT AMERICA. 

366. General Description. — This territory com- 
prehends the north-western portion of the con- 
tinent, covering an area of about 390,000 square 
miles. It is in the immediate possession of the 
Russian American Company. New Arkhangel 
is the capital. The Russian dominion, however, 
over the vast solitudes of this region is merely 
nominal. The chief occupation of the tribes is 
hunting fur-yielding animals. 



SECTION in. 

BBITI8H XOBTH AMEBIC A. 

367. This region comprises the Territories of 
the Hudson's Bay Company, Canada, New 
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Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Honduras, and New- 
foundland. 

TXBBITOBTES OP THE HUDSON^ BAT 
COMPANY. 

368. These include Labrador and East Maine, 
on the east side of Hudson's Bay; and New 
North Wales and New South Wales, on its west 
side ; with the interior countries farther west, as 
far as the Arctic and Pacific Oceans and the 
Russian frontier. Nearly the whole region is 
drained by the river Columbia. Fort Vancouver 
is the Company's principal depot. The chief 
trade of these territories is in fur. 

CANADA. 

369. Situation. — Canada lies between 42° and 
51° N. lat., and 61° and 81° W. long. ; being 
about 1400 miles long, from east to west, and 
from 200 to 400 miles broad. Once divided 
into the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, 
it is now one country for legislative purposes. 

370. General Description. — Canada is inter- 
sected by mountainous ridges, which extend 
from the coast far into the interior; between 
these lie extensive valleys, whieh are generally- 
fertile. From 45° N. lat, which is the bound* 
ary line between Canada and the United States, 
to the river Chaudiere, near Quebec, there is a 
tract of excellent and fertile land. That portion 
of the country which lies between Lake Erie 
and Lake St. Clair is perhaps the most delight- 

s2 
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fed part of Canada. The St. Lawrence, with its 
affluents, of which the Ottawa is the most im- 
portant, is the chief river of Canada, and one of 
the largest rivers in the world. It traverses 
Lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, Ontario, and St. 
Clair. In its passage from Erie to Ontario, it 
forms the magnificent cataracts of Niagara. 

371. Climate and Natural Productions. — The 
opposite extremes of heat and cold are felt in all 
their excess. The snow-storms and hurricanes 
are violent. The snow, when hardened by the 
frost, is easily and agreeably traversed by means 
of sledges, called carioles. The thaw, in April, 
is followed by an almost instantaneous summer. 
The greater portion of Canada is still covered 
with forests. Tobacco, hemp, and flax, the dif- 
ferent kinds of grain and pulse, are successfully 
cultivated ; and likewise all the common fruits 
and vegetables. There are numerous wild ani- 
mals. Fish is found in the rivers and lakes in 
great variety and abundance. 
. 372. Commerce. — The chief exports of Canada 
are timber and furs. The foreign trade of Canada 
is carried on through the ports of Quebec, Mon- 
treal, St. John's, Coteau-du-lac, and Stanfield. 

373. Government. — Canada was subject to 
France until 1759 ; when Quebec was taken by 
General Wolfe. It is now a colony of Great 
Britain, under the government of a governor- 
general appointed by the Crown, and assisted by 
a Council. The legislative assembly meets at 
Kingston in Upper Canada, The French Ca- 
nadians preponderate in Lower Canada. 
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374. Divisions and Chief Towns. — Canada is 
divided into two provinces : Upper or "Western 
Canada, and Lower or Eastern Canada. The 
chief towns of the former are Toronto and King- 
ston ; of the latter, Quebec, Montreal, and Three 
Rivers. 

NEW BBTJTN'SWTCK. 

375. General Description. — This province is a 
compact territory of 17,700 square miles, lying 
between Canada and Nova Scotia. It is pro- 
fusely watered by rivers. Timber and fish are 
the staple articles of export. Frederickton is 
the capital. The province forms the diocese of 
Frederickton. 

\ NOYA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, AND HONDURAS. 

376. General Description —Nova Scotia is a 
peninsula, connected by a narrow isthmus with 
New Brunswick. Halifax and Sydney are the 
principal towns. Cape Breton is an island. 
Prince Edward's Island, whose capital is Char- 
lotte-town, must be mentioned under this head. 
Honduras is situate on the eastern coast of Cen- 
tral America. The soil is capable of yielding 
most European as well as tropical products. 
Mahogany and logwood are its staple exports. 
Balize is the only town. Honduras is governed 
by a superintendent nominated by the Crown. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

377. General Description. — Newfoundland is a 
large island, forming the eastern side of the 
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Gulf of St. Lawrence. It has numerous com- 
modious harbours, lakes, and rivers. The climate 
is severe, and the coasts are subject to dense 
fogs ; yet the island is generally healthy. Its 
staple produce is cod-fish. The genuine New- 
foundland dog now exists only on the coast of 
Labrador. St. John's is the capital of New- 
foundland. 



SECTION IV. 

TJITITBD 8TATBS. 

378. Situation and Boundaries. — The United 
States lie between 25° and 49° N. lat., and be- 
tween 67° and 124° W. long. They are bounded 
on the north by British America ; west, by the 
Pacific Ocean and Mexico ; south, by the Gulf 
of Mexico; and east, by the Atlantic Ocean. 
The whole of this vast region contains an area 
of about 2,300,000 square miles: its greatest 
length, from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic, 
is about 2500 miles ; its greatest breadth, from 
north to south, nearly 1400. But the actually or- 
ganized states occupy an area of about 1,300,000 
square mileB only : the remainder is occupied by 
native Indian tribes. 

379. General Description. — The Alleghany or 
Appalachian and the Rocky Mountains divide 
the country into three great portions ; the eas- 
tern, middle, and southern. The Alleghanies 
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are less a chain of mountains than a long plateau, 
running nearly parallel to the Atlantic, whose 
mean elevation is not more than 2000 or 3000 
feet, and whose highest range is in New Hamp- 
shire. The Rocky Mountains, which form the 
western boundary of the Missisippi valley, are a 
prolongation of the Cordilleras of Mexico : their 
base is about 3000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Midway between these are the Ozark 
Mountains. But the mountains of the United 
States are not their most striking physical feature. 
Vast rivers, numerous swamps and marshes, fo- 
rests and prairies of immense extent, are far 
more characteristic. The Missisippi, with its 
tributaries, — the chief of which are the Missouri, 
the Ohio, and the Arkansas, — drains an area of 
more than one million square miles, and falls 
into the Gulf of Mexico. The other chief rivers 
are the Connecticut, flowing through Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut into Long Island Sound ; 
the Hudson, into the Atlantic, at New York ; 
the Delaware, into Delaware Bay ; the Susque- 
hanna and Potomac, into Chesapeak Bay ; the 
Savannah, into the Atlantic ; and the Columbia, 
through the western territory, into the Pacific. 
The chief lakes are Lake Michigan, in the north- 
west ; and Lake Champlain, between Vermont 
and New York. The principal bays are Massa- 
chusetts Bay, in the east of Massachusetts ; De- 
laware Bay, between New Jersey and Delaware ; 
and Chesapeak Bay, between Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Among the capes are Cape Anne and 
Cape Cod 9 in Massachusetts ; Cape May, in the 
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south-east of New Jersey ; Cape Charles and 
Cape Henry, at the entrance of Chesapeak Bay ; 
Cape Hatteras, Cape Look-out, and Cape Fear, 
in North Carolina ; and Cape Tancha or Sable 
Point, in the south of Florida. Long Island 
and Staten Island belong to New York ; Nan- 
tucket belongs to Massachusetts. 

380. Climate, Soil, and Natural Productions. — 
The climate of the United States embraces every 
variety of temperature, from the cold sea air of 
Passamaquoddv, to the dry, elastic, and severe 
temperature of the White and the Green Moun- 
tains, rising through all the degrees of the ther- 
mometer to the climate congenial to the olive, the 
sugar-cane, and the orange. Beautiful to the 
eye, the atmosphere and climate of the United 
States are very changeable and exciting : there- 
fore injurious both to body and mind. The soil 
is generally capable of cultivation. The swamps 
and prairies are covered with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion ; forests of vast extent ascend the mountain 
sides ; and the cultivated plains yield all the 
vegetable productions of European countries. 
Agricultural products are the principal articles 
of export ; especially wheat, maize, cotton, rice, 
and tobacco. The United States are richly sup- 
plied with valuable minerals. 

381. Manufactures and Commerce. — The prin- 
cipal occupation of the people is agriculture; 
but manufactures are making rapid progress. 
The chief are those of cotton, woollens, leather, 
linens, glass, and paper. The fisheries are 
valuable. The commerce of the United States 
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fc very flourishing, especially that with Great 
Britain. New Orleans is the great centre of the 
inland trade. The four maritime States of New 
England are those most devoted to navigation 
and trade: and next to the New Englanders, 
the people of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland are the most commercial. 

382. Government and Institution*. — The go- 
vernment, as established in 1787, is a federal 
representative democracy or republic. The ex- 
ecutive power is vested in the President, who is 
elected every four years. The legislative power 
is vested in a Congress, consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives; the former 
consisting of 48, the latter of 240 members. 
Every member is paid eight dollars 1 a day for 
his attendance during the session ; together with 
his travelling expenses to and from Washington. 
The federal judiciary establishment consists of a 
Supreme Court, nine circuit courts, and thirty 
district courts* The Supreme Court sits at 
Washington, and is a powerful means of preserv- 
ing the integrity of the Union. Such is the 
general government of the United States ; and 
that of each of the separate states is formed very 
nearly on the same model. The colleges and 
schools are numerous. The great mass of the 
citizens are the descendants of emigrants from 
Great Britain and Ireland. The black popula- 
tion amounts to about one-sixth of. the whole. 
Slavery exists in the States of Delaware, Mary- 

1 A dollar is about 4*. 3<f. English. 
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land, Missouri, Arkansas, and all tbose south of 
the Potomac and the Ohio. 

383. Political Divisions. — Six Nobth-eastebk 
States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 1 
Five Middle States : New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland. The Metro- 
politan Distbict of Columbia; chief town, 
Washington. Five Sotjthebn States : Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flo- 
rida. Six South- Westebn States : Alabama, 
Tennessee, Missisippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas. Eight Nobth-Westebn States : Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa. Caltfobota, whose 
chief town is San Francisco, was ceded by Mex- 
ico to the United States in 1848. It is rich in 

fold. Four Tebbitobies: Minnesota, New 
fexico, Utah, and Oregon. 

384. Cities and Towns. — In Maine: — Port- 



portant. In IS ew Hampshibe : — Portsmouth 
•contains one of the navy yards of the United 
States. Dover is the next largest town. In 
Vebmont: — Burlington and Middleburg. In 
Massachusetts : — As a commercial town, Bos- 
ton, the capital, is second only to New York. 
Lowell is one of the principal manufacturing 
towns of the United States, — its " Manchester." 
Salem and Springfield are also thriving towns. 

1 These are together called New England: and their in- 
lbitants are called Yankees, an Indian corruption of the 
>rd Engltih. 
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In New Yobk : — The city of New York is the 
largest, most wealthy, and most flourishing in 
the United States ; being the great mart of fo- 
reign commerce and inland trade* Brooklyn 
and Albany are considerable towns. In Penn- 
sylvania: — Philadelphia, formerly the capital 
of the United States, is distinguished as a manu- 
facturing town, and is inferior only to New York 
and Boston in the extent of its commerce. 
Pittsburg, admirably situated, is a large ma- 
nufacturing town, — the "Birmingham" of the 
United States. In New Jebset : — Newark and 
Patterson. In Delaware : — Wilmington. In 
Maryland :— Baltimore, a large and flourishing 
commercial city, with a capacious harbour. In 
Vibginia : — Wheeling, on the Ohio. In South 
Carolina: — Charleston and Hamburgh. In 
Alabama : — Mobile. In Michigan : — Munroe. 
In Ohio": — Cincinnati, Toledo, and Springfield 
are improving manufacturing towns. In Illi- 
nois : — Chicago. In Kentucky : — Lexington, 
once the capital. In Missisippi : — Natchez. In 
Florida: — St. Augustine, now decayed, the 
oldest town in the United States. 

385. The Church. — " If we compare the map 
of America with the fixed organisation of the 
Church, we are at once struck with the Church's 
rapid and universal extension. Bishoprics are 
well nigh co-extensive with the States of the 
Union. Through all that vast Continent, the 
living form of Church polity has grown up, as 
in a night, from the two Bishops who landed at 
New York on Easter Sunday, 1787. From Pu- 

T 
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ritan Massachusetts in the north, down to the 
slave-tillec! bottoms of torrid Louisiana, and 
from the crowded harbour of New York, hack 
to the unbroken forests and rolling prairies of 
Illinois, the successors of the Twelve administer 
in Christ's Name the rule of His spiritual 
kingdom." 1 The present dioceses are 32 in 
number: viz., Connecticut, Pennsylvania, New 
Tork, Western New York, Virginia, Maryland, 
South Carolina, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Ohio, North Carolina, Vermont, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, Indi- 
ana, Delaware, Maine, Alabama, Michigan, Flo- 
rida, Philadelphia, Wisconsin and Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia, Bhode Island, Arkansas and Texas, 
Missisippi, California, and Oregon. 



SECTION V. 

MEXICO. 

386. General Description. — This republic oc- 
cupies the narrow tract of country between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. Its ge- 
neral aspect is that of a vast plateau, between 
the eastern and western chains of the Cordilleras, 
The vale of Mexico contains a series of five lakes, 
whose waters fall into the River Panuco. Mex- 
ico is very rich in the precious metals. The 

1 " History of the American Church," by the Bishop of 
Oxford. 
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temperature is very various ; and the country in- 
cludes three regions, — the hot, temperate, and 
cold. The population is singularly varied : the 
Creoles are the most powerful ; the native Mex- 
icans are the majority. Productive industry is 
in the lowest state of depression. The soil is 
rich, but the mines are the main sources of 
wealth. The towns are numerous; of which 
Mexico, formerly surrounded by the Lake of 
Tezcuco, is the chief. 



SECTION VI. 

YUCATAN. 

387. General Description. — This state forms a 
large peninsula between the G-ulf of Mexico and 
the Bay of Honduras. The soil is generally 
sandy and dry. The climate is hot, but healthy. 
The people of Yucatan have declared themselves 
independent of the Mexican confederation. The 
chief towns are Merida and Campeche*. 



SECTION VII. 

UNITED STATES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

388. General Description. — These states in- 
clude the narrow tract of country which extends 
from Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama, between 
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the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. They 
comprise the five states of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica, the federal 
district of San Salvador, the almost independent 
territories of Poyais, and the Musquito Indians 
on the north-east coast. The country is chiefly 
occupied by ranges of mountains, which form a 
table-laud in the central regions. Along the 
8eacoast are many capacious gulfs and excellent 
harbours. Earthquakes are very frequent, and 
numerous volcanoes are scattered along the 
southern shores. The soil is extremely rich. 
The gold mines of Costa Rica, and the silver 
mines of Honduras, are very productive. The 
other staple productions are indigo, cochineal, 
mahogany, cedar, dye-woods, and drugs. The 
independence of Central America was declared in 
1823. The principal towns are San Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Nicaragua. 



SECTION VIII. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

389. General Description. — The West Indies 
comprise five large, and about 40 smaller islands, 
besides numerous rocky islets, interspersed with 
coral reefs and sandbanks. They are divided 
into three principal groups : the Bahamas ; the 
Great Antilles ; and the Lesser Antilles, includ- 
ing the Virgin, the Leeward, and the Windward 
Islands. The West Indies lie mostly within the 
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tropics, and are therefore subject to great heat ; 
but the interior highlands of Cuba, Hayti, Ja- 
maica, and Porto Rico enjoy a mild temperature. 
The year may be divided into two seasons, the 
wet and the dry. The rich and varied vegetable 
productions of the West Indies give them an 
important place in the commercial world: the 
sugar-cane, the coffee-plant, pimento, the plan- 
tain and banana, the pine-apple, yam, maize, 
numerous dye-woods, drugs, and many valuable 
esculents. 

390. Political Divisions. — The Bahamas, which 
are said to be 500 in number, belong to Great 
Britain. There are 14 principal islands; the 
largest of which is New Providence, whose chief 
town is Nassau. The Gbeat Antilles are 
Cuba ; Hayti, formerly St. Domingo and Hispa- 
niola; Jamaica; and Porto Eico. Cuba and 
Porto Eico belong to Spain. Of all the West 
Indian islands, Cuba is the largest and finest : it 
is one of the richest European colonies in the 
world : its chief towns are Havanna, Matanzas, 
and Trinidad. Hayti, after many revolutions, 



blacks are fast sinking into the grossest barba- 
rism. The Spanish part of the island continues, 
at present, independent, under a republican 
form of government. The chief towns are Port- 
au-Prince and San Domingo. Jamaica belongs 
to Great Britain: it is well watered by up- 
wards of two hundred rivers, descending from 
the Blue Mountains, which traverse the whole 
length of the island : its chief town is Kingston : 




Emperor, and the 
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Spanishtown is the seat of government. The 
Lesseb Antilles include Curacoa, St. Eusta- 
tius and Saba ; which belong, together with the 
south part of St. Martins, to Holland : St. Croix, 
St. Thomas, and St. John's; which belong to 
Denmark : Guadaloupe and Martinique ; which 
belong, together with the north part of St. Mar- 
tins, to France : and Tortola, Anguilla, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Barbadoes, Tobago, and Tri- 
nidad ; which belong to Great Britain. Of the 
Dutch islands, Curacoa is the largest, and St. Eu- 
statius the best cultivated. Of the Danish is- 
lands, St. Croix or Sant Crux is the only one of 
importance. Of the French islands, Martinique, 
whose great commercial town is St. Pierre, is the 
chief. Among the islands belonging to Great 
Britain, Antigua has a number of excellent har- 
bours, and its capital, St. John's, is the station 
of the Governor- General of the Leeward Islands : 
Dominica is large and fertile : St. Vincent is the 
•most beautiful of the Windward Islands: Grenada 
has several commodious harbours: Barbadoes, 
whose capital is Bridgetown, the oldest British 
possession, is the most easterly of the Windward 
Islands : Trinidad is remarkable for a pitch lake 
and mud volcanoes. The present population of 
the West Indies is partly European and partly 
African ; the latter greatly preponderates. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 



SECTION I. 

GENEEAL VIEW. 

391. Situation and Boundaries. — South Ame- 
rica lies between 12° N. and 56° S. lat., and be- 
tween 35° and 82° W. long. It is bounded on 
the north by the Caribbean Sea and the Isthmus 
of Darien; west, by the Pacific Ocean; south, 
by the Southern Ocean ; and east, by the At- 
lantic Ocean. Its length, from north to south, 
is 4660 miles ; its breadth, from east to west, 
3160 miles. Area, 8 millions of square miles. 

392. General Description. — South America is 
a triangular peninsula, of which about three- 
fourths lies between the tropics, and one-fourth 
in the south temperate zone. From the confi- 
guration of its surface, this peninsula may be 
divided into five distinct physical regions : — 1. 
The low country skirting the shores of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, of which the two extremities are 
fertile, but the middle portion is a sandy desert. 
2. The basin of the Orinoco, surrounded by the 
Andes and their branches, and forming a region 
of extensive plains or llanos, covered with very 
long grass. During the dry season, the heat of 
these plains is intense, and the parched soil 
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opens into long rents, in which lizards and ser- 
pents lie in a state of torpor. 3. The basin of 
the Amazon, a vast plain whose area exceeds 
two millions of square miles, possessing a rich 
soil and a humid climate. It is covered almost 
everywhere with dense forests, which harbour 
innumerable wild animals, and are thinly peopled 
by savages, who live by hunting and fishing. 4. 
The great southern plain, watered by the nu- 
merous affluents of the Bio de la Plata, and 
generally covered with a strong growth of weeds 
and tall grass, which furnish food for prodigious 
herds of oxen and beeves. 5. The high country 
of Brazil, eastward of the Parana and the Ara- 
guay ; which presents alternate ridges and val- 
leys, thickly covered with wood on the side next 
the Atlantic, and opening into pasture lands in 
the interior. 

393. The principal mountains of South Ame- 
rica are the Andes or Cordilleras, extending 
along the whole western coast. The principal 
rivers are the Magdalena and Orinoco, in Co- 
lombia ; the Essequibo, in Guiana ; the Amazon 
. and Francisco, in Brazil ; and the Bio de la 
Plata, in La Plata. The principal gulfs and 
bays are the Gulfs of Darien and Maracaibo, on 
the north of Colombia ; the Bay of All Saints, 
on the east of Brazil ; and the Gulf of Guaya- 
quil and Bay of Panama, west of Colombia. The 
principal capes are Cape St. Boque, in the east 
of Brazil ; and Cape Horn, in the south of Tierra 
del Fuego. The principal straits are the Straits 
of Magellan, between Patagonia and Tierra del 
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Fuego; and the Straits of La Maire, between 
Tierra del Fuego and Staten Island. The prin- 
cipal islands are Tierra del Fuego, south of Pa- 
tagonia ; the Falkland Islands, east of Patago- 
nia; Juan Fernandez, west of Chili; and the 
Galapagos, west of Colombia. The largest lakes 
are Lake Maracaibo, in Colombia; and Lake 
Titicaca, id Peru. 



SECTION* II. 

COLOMBIA. 

394. General Description. — Colombia com- 
prises the three republics of Venezuela, New 
Granada, and Ecuador. It is naturally divided 
into three zones : the first comprehending the 
region between the Pacific Ocean and the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Andes ; the second, the moun- 
tainous region ; the third, the immense savan- 
nahs which stretch southward and eastward from 
the Andes to the river Amazon, with the moun- 
tain border of the basin of the Orinoco. 

395. Venezuela. — Venezuela comprises the 
eastern part of the country, stretching along the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Caribbean Sea, from the 
river Essequibo to the west side of the Gulf of 
Maracaibo. Caracas is the capital. 

396. New Granada. — New Granada comprises 
the Isthmus of Panama and the adjacent north- 
western part of South America. BogotA is the 
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capital. Carthagena, an episcopal city, pos- 
sesses one of the finest harbours in America. 

397. Ecuador. — Ecuador is so named from its 
lying under the equator. Its chief towns are 
Quito and Guayaquil. 



SECTION ill. 

PEBU*. 

898. General Description. — This republic is 
situated on the western side of South America, 
and comprises an area of more than 500,000 
square miles. Its western portion is occupied 
by the highest ranges of the Andes, while the 
eastern portion slopes down into the great plains 
which occupy the centre of the continent. Its 
capital is Lima, still the emporium of its trade. 
This country is more subject to earthquakes than 
any other. 



SECTION IV. 

BOLIVIA OB UPPEB PBBV. 

399. General Description. — This country has 
Peru (or Lower Peru) on the north and north- 
west, and comprises an area of about 320,000 
square miles. In the west it is traversed by 
lofty mountains, while in the east it stretches 
into immense plains. It is most unfavourably 
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situated for commerce. Its capital is Chuqui- 
saca. Potosi, a decayed city, stands near the 
celebrated silver mines. 



SECTION V. 

CHILI. 

400. General Description. — Chili comprises 
the country between the crests of the Andes and 
the Pacific Ocean. The climate is equable, and 
the soil productive. Commerce, chiefly with 
Great Britain, is prosperous. Valparaiso is the 
commercial centre, and the principal port. San- 
tiago is the capital. 



SECTION VI. 

LA PLATA. 

401. General Description. — The united pro* 
vinces of La Plata, or the Argentine Eepublic, 
comprise the greater part of the vast country 
lying between Brazil and the Cordilleras of Chili 
and Peru. The greater part of this region is a 
vast plain, traversed in its northern and central 
portions by the numerous affluents of the Plata, 
and stretching out to the south-west into the 
boundless pampas. It is divided into thirteen 
provinces, whose political relations are as yet 
unsettled* The provincial government of Buenc 
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Ayres is the most powerful. The capital is 
Buenos Ayres. 



SECTION VII. 

PARAGUAY. 

402. General Description. — Paraguay extends 
along the eastern bank of the river Paraguay, 
from the Bio Parana to the Bio Blanco ; and is 
bounded on the south and east by the Parana. 
Asuncion (Assumption) is the capital : it is the 
centre of a considerable trade in hides, tobacco, 
timber, and other articles, including the yarba- 
mate*, a peculiar species of tea* 



SECTION VIII. 

URUGUAY, OB THE BANDA ORIENTAL. 

403. General Description. — This is a very- 
compact territory, extending along the northern 
shore of the Plata, and bounded on the west by 
the river Uruguay. Its chief town is Monte 
Video, on the Plata. 



SECTION IX. 

BRAZIL. 

404. General Description. — This country, 
^hich stretches along the Atlantic Ocean, is 
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fifteen times as large as the kingdom of France. 
Nearly two-thirds of the country consist of high* 
lands and mountains : a very small proportion 
is under cultivation. Large and navigable riv- 
ers — the Amazon with its tributaries, the Pa- 
rana, and others, — connecting the harbours with 
the interior of the country: high mountain 
ranges, vast marshy forests, and extensive plains 
are the striking features in the Brazilian land- 
scape. A great portion of this vast region, 
which comprehends about two-fifths of South 
America, is extremely rich and fertile. Dia- 
monds are the most celebrated natural produc- 
tion. Sugar, coffee, and cotton are the most 
valuable of the numerous vegetable productions. 
The manufactures are unimportant, but the com- 
merce is extensive. Brazil, formerly a Portu- 
guese colony, is now a constitutional hereditary, 
monarchy. Bio Janeiro is the capital: Bahut 
is a fine city. 



SECTION X. 

OTIAffA. 

405. Divisions. — Guiana is the name of that 
wide region which lies between Orinoco and the 
river Amazon. More, however, than one-half of 
Guiana is now included within the northern 
limits of Brazil ; about a fourth, within the limits 
of Venezuela: the remainder is divided into 
v 
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three portions, named British,Dutcb, and French 
Guiana. 

406. British Guiana. — British Guiana is the 
moat westerly of the three, and comprises the 
country watered by the rivers Essequibo, De- 
merara, and Berbice. The staple vegetable pro- 
ductions are sugar, coffee, and cotton. George- 
town is the capital. 

407. Dutch Guiana. — Dutch Guiana extends 
along the coast from the river Corentyn, which 
separates it from Berbice in British Guiana, to 
the river Maroni, which divides it from Cayenne 
in French Guiana. Its principal river is the 
Surinam. Its capital is Paramaribo. 

408. French Guiana. — French Guiana is the 
most easterly of the three colonies, and extends 
along the coast from the river Maroni to the 
river Oyapok, the boundary of the Brazilian 
territory. Cayenne ia the capital. 



SECTION XI. 

PATAGONIA. 

409. General Description. — Patagonia is an 
extensive region, forming the southern extremity 
of the continent. It is little known to Euro- 
peans. The indigenous inhabitants are a tall 
and robust race: they possess no towns, but 
lead a wandering and unsettled life. 
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OCEANICA. 



SECTION L 



MALAYSIA. 



410. General Description. — Malaysia includes 
the numerous islands inhabited chiefly by people 
of the Malay race, immediately adjoining the 
south-eastern coasts of Asia, and formerly called 
the Indian Archipelago. It is wholly situate 
within the tropics ; and possesses the common 
characteristics of tropical countries, — heat, mois- 
ture, and luxuriant vegetation. The islands are 
mountainous, and many are volcanic. They 
contain few plains, and no arid deserts. Where 
not cultivated, they are generally covered with 



islands, they are visited by periodical winds* 
Malaysia may be divided into six groups of is- 
lands: Sumatra and the smaller islands adja- 
cent; the long chain of islands, including Java, 
extending east and west from the Strait of Sunda 
to New Guinea ; the Banda and Molucca Is* 
lands; Celebes and the smaller adjacent islands; 
Borneo and the adjacent islands ; and the Phi* 
lippine Islands. The forms of government and 
religion are very various ; ranging from anarchy 
to despotism, and from Fetishism to Islamism. 
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While the negro races of the interior hardly 
rise above the level of the ourang and the chim- 
pantzi, those on the coast are skilful mariners 
and possess a considerable amount of rude civil- 
ization. The principal trading places are Bata- 
via, Samarang, and Sourabaya, in Java; Bhio ; 
Amboyna; Conpang, in Timor; Macassar, in 
Celebes; Manila, in Luzon ; Borneo and Acheen, 
in Sumatra. - 



SECTION II. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

411. Divisions. — Australasia includes Aus- 
tralia or New Holland ; Van Diemen's Land ; 
Papua or New Guinea ; New Britain, New Ire- 
land, Solomon Islands, New Caledonia, New 
Hebrides, Queen Charlotte's Islands ; Solomon's 
Archipelago; New Hanover; and Admiralty 
Isles; besides many smaller islands scattered 
over the intervening seas. 

412. Austbaua. — Australia is a large and 
compact island, having an area of three millions 
of square English miles. The interior is almost 
wholly unknown. The Gulf of Carpentaria is a 
large expanse of sea on the north coast. Nu- 
merous islands line all the coasts. About one- 
third of Australia lies in the torrid zone ; the 
remainder in the south temperate zone; the 
climate corresponds, but is extremely variable, 
yet generally salubrious. Australia is exceed- 
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ingly rich in gold deposits; which were first 
discovered in 1851, in New South Wales. The 
gold fields of Victoria are of unparalleled rich- 
ness. The vegetable and animal productions are 
very peculiar. The largest quadruped is the kan- 
garoo. Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, which 
have been introduced by European colonists, 
thrive abundantly. Insects of every variety are 
innumerable. There are but few reptiles. Pish 
are plentiful. The Aborigines are among the 
most degraded of mankind. Great Britain alone 
has planted settlements upon the shores of Aus- 
tralia ; and the* whole of this extensive continent 
is part of the British Empire. The portions 
actually occupied are the four colonies of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and 
Western Australia. The settlement, in 1838, of 
Port Essington, in North Australia, was aban- 
doned in 1849. 

418. New South Wales occupies the east coast. 
It originally included the region lying along the 
southern and eastern coasts, and a vast extent of 
inland plains, intersected by hills and rivers. 
The largest river is the Murray, which fertilizes 
a great extent of rich country. The lakes are 
small, but numerous. The grand staple pro- 
ducts of this country are wool and wnale-oil. 
This colony was once a penal station for convicts. 
There are several towns, of which Sydney is the 
chief. 

414. Fictoria, or Fort Philip, was raised from 
being a district of New South Wales, into a se- 
parate colony, in 1850. It embraces the south- 
v2 
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eastern portion of the continent. Its capital is 
Melbourne. 

415. South Australia is a British province, 
whose colonists are, at present, chiefly engaged 
in pastoral and maritime pursuits. The south- 
eastern portion only has been explored. Ade- 
laide is the capital ; but Port Lincoln, a mag- 
nificent harbour, is more eligible. 

416. Western Australia lies in the south- 
western corner of the continent. Its most dis- 
tinguishing features are three parallel ranges of 
primitive mountains. The country is generally 
better adapted for pasturage than agriculture. 
The principal colonial towns are Perth and Free- 
mantle, on the Swan River; and Albany, on 
King George's Sound. 

417. Tasmania. — This country is nearly as 
large as Ireland. It is generally mountainous : 
Mount "Wellington rises nearly 4000 feet above 
the level of the sea, behind Hobart Town. There 
are several rivers, of which the Derwent and the 
Tamar are the chief. Numerous bays and har- 
bours afford secure anchorage. The capes are 
also numerous. Many small islands lie off the 
coasts ; the largest of which are Brunei Minders, 
Hunter Islands, and King's Island. Tasman's 
Peninsula is the penal station of the colony. 
The climate is generally dry and salubrious. 
The vegetable productions are numerous and 
beautiful. The settlements of the colonists ex- 
tend chiefly through the middle of the island, 
from PortiODalrymple to Storm Bay. Hobart 
Town is the capital. 
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SECTION III. 

XTEW ZEALAITD 

418. General Description, — New Zealand is 
situate in the South Pacific Ocean, about 1400 
miles south-east of New South "Wales. It con- 
sists of two large islands and one smaller one. 
The two large islands are traversed from north- 
east to south-west by a range of lofty mountains, 
intersected by beautiful valleys, and watered by 
fine rivers. The geological formation of New 
Zealand is volcanic. Between the mountains 
and the sea is an immense extent of forest, plain, 
and pasture land ; almost everywhere accessible 
by means of numerous fine bays and navigable 
rivers. The chief of these are "Wangaroa Bay, 
the Bay of Islands, Fort Nicholson, and the es- 
tuary of Hokianga, which receives the waters of 
twenty rivers, in the northern island; and in 
the southern island, Akeroa and the harbour of 
Port Pegasus. Many small islands surround New 
Zealand. The climate is generally humid. The 
forests are extensive, various, and luxuriant. 
There are no indigenous quadrupeds, but various 
European breeds have been introduced. Black 
whales frequent the coast in vast numbers from 
May to September. New Zealand is a British 
colony. At present there are three settlements 
in the North Island; Wellington, Auckland, 
and New Plymouth : and three settlements in 
the Middle Island; Nelson, Canterbury) and 
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Otago. Wellington and Auckland are the chief 
towns. 



419. General Description. — Polynesia consists, 
as its name implies, of numerous islands ; which 
are scattered over the Pacific Ocean, and extend 
from Asia, Malaysia, and Australasia, on the 
west and south-west, to the wide open sea which 
washes the western shores of America. These 
islands, as regards their physical character, are 
either mountainous, hilly, or low coralline. The 
mountainous islands, mostly of volcanic origin, 
and originally submarine, are singularly ro- 



equally beautiful and luxuriant, but less majestic. 
The low coralline islands rise only a few feet 
above the level of the sea. They are generally 
small ; but Tongataboo is one hundred miles in 
circumference. They are all the work of the 
coral insects. The climate is generally warm 
and ^invariable, but tempered by the surrounding 
waters. The vegetables are all tropical. There 
are but few quadrupeds ; but birds and fish are 
abundant. Some of the islands are collected in 
groups; others are solitary. The principal 
groups are those of the Ladrone or Marian, the 
Caroline, the Feejee, the Tonga or Friendly, the 
Society, the Marquessas, and the Sandwich la- 
lands. 



SECTION IV. 



POLY1TE8IA. 



mantic and sublime. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 

420. Introduction. — The total population of 
the world has been estimated at 860 millions. 
Of these, 260 millions profess and call them- 
selves Christians ; 4 millions are Jews; 96 mil- 
lions are Mahometans ; and 500 millions are 
Heathens, in a multitudinous variety of states 
of moral and spiritual degradation. 

421. When the Soman Empire became pro- 
fessedly Christian, upon the accession of Con- 
stantino the Great, early in the fourth century, 
the territorial arrangements of the Church were 
made to correspond with those of the Empire. 
Hence the local jurisdictions of Diocesans, Me- 
tropolitans, and Patriarchs; all established by 
the law of the land upon the basis of the Divine 
institution of Bishops. 

422. There were originally fourteen patri- 
archs ; of whom those of Borne, Alexandria, and 
Antioch, had precedence in civil dignity. To 
these were afterwards added the patriarchs of 
Constantinople and Jerusalem: and thus the 
whole Church was eventually distributed into 
five principal patriarchates. 

423. The dissolution of the Soman Empire, 
the irregular rise of modern nations, the usur- 
pations of the papal see, the varieties of mission- 
ary enterprise, the restless changes of temporal 
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role and policy, with other like causes, render it 
impossible to define the territorial position of 
the Church. In this chapter, we shall be con- 
tent with a general view of the ecclesiastical 
geography of the British Empire; recognizing 
those dioceses only which constitute, or are in 
communion with, the Catholic Church of Eire- 

LAKD. 

424. The Church in England.— The Christian 
Church was planted in Britain in the time of the 
Apostles. As Druidism yielded to Boman Pa- 
ganism, so this yielded to the Gospel: and 
Bishops were established in the principal cities ; 
as London, York, Chester, and Caer-leon on 
U8k. Towards the end of the fourth century, 
the British Churches became distressed ; politi- 
cally by the invasion of the Picts and scots, 
theologically by the introduction of the Arian 
and Pelagian heresies. The Bishops of France 
relieved them in their distress, sending over S. 
Germain, Bishop of Auxerre, as champion for 
the faith. The South Britons haying invited 
over the Saxons, that heathen people, as they 
extended their petty kingdoms, supplanted Chris- 
tianity and destroyed the churches. At length 
there only remained, as pastors of the Church 
of Britain, the saints whose memory is honoured 
in Wales, and S. Columba, the apostle of Iona 
and the Highlands of Scotland. The Church 
had now existed in Britain for about 500 years: 
but the Saxons, who overran the island, were 
pagans. About this time S. Gregory the Great, 
Bishop of Borne, commiserating the condition 
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of the Anglo-Saxons, sent over some pious monks 
to this island for their conversion: an act of 
Christian charity for which our acknowledg- 
ments are due, but which conferred upon the 
Pope no rights of jurisdiction over the English 
Church. And, indeed, the conversion of the 
Saxons was chiefly owing to several Bishops and 
missionaries who came over from Ireland in the 
following century. The British and Anglo- 
Saxon Churches may be considered to have 
finally blended into the Church of England, 
during the primacy of S. Theodore of Tarsus, 
about a.d. 668. For six hundred years, the 
Church of England had been independent of the 
Boman see : but by a aeries of encroachments 
she fell under the papal yoke, until the sixteenth 
century ; when she cast off this usurped juris- 
diction, but without severing herself from Ca- 
tholic communion. The tyrannous and schis- 
matical proceedings of Borne, much as they are 
to be deplored, have not impaired the Catholicity 
of the Church of England. 



SECTION I. 

THE CHURCH OF E tf GLAND. 

425. Provinces. — England and Wales are di- 
vided into two archiepiscopal provinces, Canter- 
bury and York. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is styled Primate of all England and Metropo- 
litan. He is the highest peer of the realm, after 
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the dukes of the Royal Family. The Arch-' 
bishop of York is styled Primate of England 



after the Lord Chancellor. The precedence of 
Bishops, after certain temporal lords, is, — Bishop 
of London, Bishop of Durham, and Bishop of 
Winchester. After these, all other English 
Bishops, according to seniority of consecration. 1 

426. The Province of Canterbury comprises 
the archbishopric of that name, and the suffragan 
bishoprics of London, Winchester, Bath and 
Wells, Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester and 
Bristol, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Rochester, Salisbury, and 
Worcester — in England : and the bishoprics of 
S. Asaph, Bangor, S. David's, and Llandaff— in 
Wales. 

427. The Province of York comprises the arch- 
bishopric of that name, and the suffragan bishop- 
rics of Durham, Carlisle, Chester, Manchester, 
Bipon, and Sodor and Man. 

428. Diocese of Canterbury. — This diocese 
comprises the county of Kent, the city and 
deanery of Rochester, and some parishes in Lon- 
don, excepted. The peculiars of the archbishop 
have been abolished since 1846. 

429. Diocese of London. — This diocese com- 
prises Middlesex, and a few parishes in Essex, 



in the time of the Britons. 

430. Diocese of Winchester. — This diocese 

1 For convenience, we shall notice all these Bishoprics 
in alphabetical order. 




He takes precedence next 




The see was arcbiepiscopal 
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comprises Hampshire; with the Islands of 
Wight, Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark : 
also part of Surrey. The see is of great antiquity. 

431. Diocese of Bath and JP<?Z&.---This dio- 
cese, although it has a double name, is but one 
bishopric. It comprises Somersetshire, Bedmin- 
ster excepted. 

432. Diocese of Chichester. — This diocese com- 
prises the county of Sussex. "W^ilfride, third 
archbishop of York, being obliged by Egfrid, 
King of Northumbria, to flee his country, came 
and preached the* gospel to the South Saxons ; 
under whose king, he established the bishopric 
of Selsey. Stigand, twenty-third bishop of Sel- 
sey, removed the see to Chichester, a.d. 1082. 

433. Diocese of Ely. — This diocese comprises 
Cambridgeshire, Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and part of Suffolk. It was constituted a bishop- 
ric, by partition of the see of Lincoln, by Henry 
I., a.d. 1109. 

434. Diocese of Exeter. — This extensive dio- 
cese comprises Devonshire, Cornwall, and the 
Scilly Islands. It formerly constituted two 



church of the former was at Crediton, and of the 
latter at Bodmin. It was grievously wasted by 
Bishop Voysey, a.d. 1519 ; who was succeeded 
by Mues Coverdale, a.d. 1551. 

435. Diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. — 
This diocese comprises the original dioceses of 
Bristol and Gloucester. It was constructed in 
1836. The diocese of Bristol was erected by 
Henry VIII. out of the spoils of sundry monas- 
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teries and religions houses/ It was ftraab 
chiefly out of the diocese of Salisbury, with. a 
small part from the dioceses of Wells and Wor-^ 
cester. The diocese of Gloucester, formerly 
part of the diocese of Worcester, was also erected 
by Henry VIII. The united diocese comprises 
Gloucestershire ; the city and deanery of Bristol, 
Bedminster, and Abbots' -Leigh, Somerset ; and 
the deaneries of Malmesbury and Crickdale, 
Wiltshire. 

436. Diocese of Hereford. — This diocese com- 
prises the greater part of Herefordshire ; with 
parts of the counties of Salop, Worcester, Rad- 
nor, and Montgomery. It was a bishopric in 
the time of the Britons ; and the Bishop, one of 
the suffragans to the metropolitan see of S. 
David's. 

437. Diocese of Lichfield. — This diocese com* 
prises Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and part of 
Salop. Founded about a.d. 636, it had, (like 
Bath and Wells,) a double name — " Lichfield 
and Coventry," — although always a single dio- 
cese, until 1837 ; when the archdeaconry of Co- 
ventry was transferred to the see of Worcester, 
and the double name was discontinued. 

438. Diocese of Lincoln. — This diocese com- 
prises the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. 
It formerly comprised two sees r Sidnacester in 
Lincolnshire, and Dorchester in Oxfordshire. 
The dioceses of Ely, Oxford, and Peterborough, 
were originally taken from it. 

439. Diocese of Norwich. — This diocese com- 
prises Norfolk and parts of Suffolk. It was 
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once two dioceses: Elmham, in Norfolk; and 
Dunwich in Suffolk. 

440. Diocese of Oxford. — This diocese com- 
prises the counties of Oxford, Berks, and Buck- 
ingham. It was constituted by Henry VIII., 
in 1541, out of the diocese of Lincoln. 

441. Diocese of Peterborough. — This diocese 
comprises the counties of Northampton, Lei- 
cester, and Eutland. It was erected by Henry 
VIII., in 1541, out of the diocese of Lincoln. 

442. Diocese of Rochester.* — This diocese, ori- 
ginally very small, at present comprises the city 
and deanery of Rochester, the county of Essex, 
(ten parishes excepted,) and Hertfordshire. It 
was erected by Ethelbert, king of Kent, at the 
instance of S. Augustin, the founder of the An- 
glo-Saxon Church. 

443. Diocese of Salisbury. — This diocese com- 
prises parts of Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Dor- 
setshire. The see has undergone many altera- 
tions, from the time of its establishment, to its 
final settlement at Salisbury. Its first seat was 
at Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. After the death 
of Bishop Ethelwald II., in 889, Wells and 
Exeter were dismembered from this see, and 
erected into two distinct bishoprics. Another 
see was erected at Wilton, in a.d. 906 ; but was 
re-united to Sherborne, a.d. 1046, under Bishop 
Herman, who shortly removed the see, first to 
Salisbury, and then to Old Sarum. Bishop 
Bichard Poole, a.d. 1217, removed the see back 
to Salisbury. 

444. Diocese of Worcester. — This diocese con> 
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.prises Worcestershire and. Warwickshire. It 
was founded a.d. 679. Coventry was detached 
from the see of Lichfield and added to that of 
Worcester, a.d. 1837. 

. 445. Diocese of S. Asaph. — This Welsh dio- 
cese comprises the counties of Denbigh and 
Flint, with parts of the counties of Caroar- 
von, Montgomery, Merioneth, and Salop. The 
bishopric is of great antiquity, haying been 
founded in the sixth century, by Kentigern, 
bishop of Glasgow ; who, being recalled, to his 
own country, ordained as his successor, S. Asaph, 
from whom the see has its name. 

446. Diocese of Bangor. — This Welsh diocese 
comprises Anglesea, with parts of the counties 
of Carnarvon, Denbigh, Merioneth, and Mont- 
gomery. This see is of very great antiquity. 
• 447. Diocese of S. David's. — The jurisdiction 
of this see extends over the counties of Pem- 
broke, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Radnor, and 
Brecknock, with portions of Monmouth, Here- 
ford, Montgomery, and Glamorgan. This see 
was once the metropolitan see of Wales, and 
archiepiscopal. Archbishop Sampson was the 
last in name ; but his successors preserved the 
archiepiscopal power, until the reign of Henry 
I., when S. David's was forced to submit to Can- 
terbury. 

448. Diocese of Llandaff. — This diocese com- 
prises Glamorganshire, — the deanery of G-ower 
excepted; — and Monmouthshire. It is a very 
ancient see. 

449. Diocese of York.— York is the most 
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aneieht metropolitan see in England, After 
the extinction of the British Chturcfa, S. Pauli- 
nus was made Archbishop of York, A D. 622. 
This diocese includes Yorkshire, ^he diocese of 
Eipon excepted. . 

450. Diocese of Durham,— This diocese con- 
tains the whole counties, of.. Durham* 4nd Nor- 
thumberland, and the jurisdiction of Hexham, 
in the latter county The original seat; of this 
see, under S. Aidan, a.b. 63ft Was Liqdisferne, 
or Holy Island; off the coast of Northumber- 
land. Driven thence by the Danes, the monks 
fixed themselves at Cbester-le-Streefc, A;D, 884. 
The see was finally established at Durham, about 
A.s. 1000. It is proposed to restore and re- 
erect the bishopric of Hexham. Morpeth is a 
yet more central site. Its erection into an epis- 
copal see would be a virtual restoration of the 
diocese of Lindisfarne. 

451. Diocese of Carlisle. — The jurisdiction of 
this see extends, with some exceptions, over the 
counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland. It 
was erected in 1133, by Henry I., and made 
suffragan to York. 

452. Diocese of Chester. — This diocese includes 
Cheshire, with parts of Lancashire, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland. It was anciently part of 
the original diocese of Lichfield ; but was erected 
into a distinct diocese by Henry VIII. 

458. Diocese of Manchester. — This diocese was 
constituted in 1847, It was taken out of the 
diocese of Chester; and comprises the greater 
part of Lancashire. 

x 2 
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454. Diocese o/Ripon. — This recent diocese, 
erected in 1836, comprises the western portion 
of Yorkshire. 

455. Diocese of Sodor and Man. — This diocese 
consists of the Isle of Man. The bishopric is 
united to that of Sodor, a Tillage of Iconkul, one 
of the Hebrides. Its most eminent bishop was 
Thomas Wilson, (a.d. 1697-—1755), whose 
sainted memory has preserved it from parlia- 
mentary extinction. 

456. Additional Sees. — The Cathedral Com- 
missioners have recommended the erection of 
the bishopric of S. Columb, for Cornwall ; the 
bishopric of Westminster; the bishopric of 
Southwell ; and that Gloucester and Bristol be 
again made separate and independent sees. 
They further recommend the subsequent erec- 
tion of the following dioceses: Bath, Brecon, 
Chelmsford or Colchester, Coventry, Derby, Ips- 
wich or Bury S. Edmunds, Liverpool, and Hex- 
ham or Newcastle. 



SECTION H. 

THE OHTTBOH HT SOOTLAJTC). 

457. The ancient Church of Scotland was an- 
nihilated at the Beformation ; a period, in Scot- 
land, of wild destruction. James VI., (James 
I. of England) sought to restore episcopacy in 
1597; and three bishops were consecrated in 
London in 1612. Charles I. endeavoured to 
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complete the good work ; but upon his Martyr- 
dom in 1649, the Catholic Church in Scotland 
again became extinct : but it was restored at the 
^Restoration, and four Scottish divines were con- 
secrated in London in 1661, and took possession 
of their sees. The other ten sees were soon after 
eanonically filled : and so matters continued until 
the Revolution of 1668. Then the Prince of 
Orange, having obtained the throne of James 11., 
separated himself from the Church of Scotland, 
and "established" Presbyterianism. 

458. The Catholic Church of Scotland once 
consisted of two archbishoprics, — S. Andrew's, 
and Glasgow ; and twelve bishoprics, — Aberdeen, 
Argyll, Brechin, Caithness, Dunblane, Dunkeld, 
Edinburgh (erected in 1633 under Charles I.,) 
Galloway, the Isles, Moray, Orkney, and Boss. 
S. Andrew's was the metropolitan see. 

459. The present dioceses of the Church in 
Scotland are these seven: — Aberdeen; Argyll 
and the Isles; Brechin; Edinburgh; Glasgow 
and Galloway ; Moray and Boss ; S. Andrew's, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane. 



SECTION III. 

THE CHURCH OF IRELA5D. 

460. Historical Notice.— The Church of Ire- 
land was founded by S. Patrick, in the fifth cen- 
tury. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth, in 
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1558, only two bishops, — Kildare and Meath, — 
were deprived. AH the others continued in 
their sees ; end through them the bishope and 
clergy of the Church of Ireland derive their 
orders from its . great founder. The schismatic 
bishops and other clergy of the Boman obedience 
derive their orders, not fcqm 8, Patrick, bat from 
Spain and Portugal In 1800, the Churches of 
England and Ireland were united by the Act of 
Union, under the title of " The United Church of 
England and Ireland." 

461. Dtoeecw,— There were formerly four arch- 
bishoprics and eighteen bishoprics in Ireland; 
many of which included merged sees. In 1833, 
an act of Parliament abolished the archbishoprics 
of Cashel and Tuam, and , reduced the bishoprics 
to ten, upon the decease or translation of the 
respective prelates. The following are the pre- 
sent sees j the names of those which have be- 
come merged by the above act, being in brackets. 

462. Archbishopric of Armagh [and Clogher.] 
—8. Patrick founded the bishopric of Armagh 
in 444. This see was weed into an archbishop- 
ric in 1152. The see of Clogher was founded 
bv 8. Macartin, one of Patrick's earliest dis- 
ciples. 

463. Archbishopric of Dublin [and Kildare.'] — 
The earliest existing notice of the see of Dublin 
is in the seventh century. It was erected into 
an archbishopric in 1152 ; when the better part 
of the bishopric of Grlandalagh was assigned to 
it. This archiepiscopal see has two cathedrals, 
—Christ-Church and 8. Patrick's,— both in the 
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city of Dublin : a most rare thing. S. Kevin 
seems to have founded the see of G-landalagh. 
The see of Kildare is one of the earliest in Ire- 
land ; founded, probably, at the end of the fifth 
century. 

464. Bishopric of Meath, — About the end of 
the twelfth century, several small bishoprics 
gradually coalesced into one see, which received 
the name of Meath. The " Most Reverend" the 
[Lord Bishop of Meath, — whose see was once 
archiepiscopal,— takes precedence before all other 
bishops of the Irish Church. This see is suf- 
fragan to Armagh. 

465. Bishopric of Casket, Emly, [Waterford 
and Lismore.'] — Emly was united to Cashel in 
1568 ; Waterford and Lismore were annexed in 
1839; when, also, Cashel ceased to be archi- 
episcopal. This see is now suffragan to Dublin. 

466. Bishopric of [Cork,] Cloyne, and [Boss.] 
Cork and Cloyne were united about 1430, and 
Boss was added in 1583. In 1638, Cloyne was 
separated; after the Restoration, 1660, again 
united ; and then once more separated in 1678. 
At last, in 1835, the three were again made one 
diocese, which comprises almost the whole of the 
county of Cork, once in the province of Cashel. 
It is suffragan to Dublin. 

467. Bishopric ofDerry and [Raphoe.] — Both 
sees are ancient : Raphoe was annexed to Derry 
in 1834. The united see is suffragan to Armagh. 
. 468. Bishopric of Down, Connor, [and Dromore.] 
— The bishoprics of Down and Connor were 
united A in 1841. Dromore was united to Down 
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and Connor, 1661, on the elevation of the great 
Jeremy Taylor to the see ; but was separated on 
his death in 1667. It was finally annexed in 
1842. The whole see is suffragan to Armagh. 

469. Bishopric of Killaloe, Kilfenora y [CUmfert 
and KilmacduaghJ] — The early history of these 
ancient sees is obscure. Clonfert and Kilmac* 
duagh were united in 1602 ; Killaloe and Kil- 
fenora, in 1752. They were once in the pro- 
vince of Cashel. The four were united in 1834. 
The present diocese is suffragan to Dublin. 

470. Bishopric of Kilmore [Elpkin,] and Ar- 
dagh. — These ancient sees, after many changes, 
are now one diocese, suffragan to Armagh. 

471. Bishopric of Limerick, Ardfert and Ag- 
hadoe. — Ardfert and Aghadoe have long been 
united. The three sees were combined into one 
in 1667 ; which is now suffragan to Dublin ; but 
the sees were originally in the province of 
Cashel. 

472. Bishopric of[Ossory,"] Ferns, and Leighlin. 
—The see of Ossory, first planted at Saiger, k 
very ancient. The see of Ferns, often called in 
early times, the see of Wexford, was united to 
the see of Leighlin in 1600. Leighlin is sup 
posed to have been constituted a see about 632. 



1835. This diocese is in the province of Dublin. 

473. Bishopric of Tuam, [Killala, and Achonry.] 
—The cathedral of Tuam was founded by 8. 
Jarlath about the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury. The bishopric of Mayo was annexed to 
the see of Tuam in 1559. The bishopric of Kil* 




united to Ferns and Leighlin in 
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lala was founded in the fifth century. The 
bishopric of Achonry, founded abdut the middle 
of the sixth century, was held in commendam with 
Killala from 1607. By the Church Temporali- 
ties' Act, 1834, Tuam was deprived of the archi- 
episcopal dignity, which it had possessed at least 
since 1150 ; the bishopric of Ardagh was taken 
from it and given to Kilmore ; and Killala and 
Achonry were annexed to Tuam. The entire 
see is now suffragan to Armagh. 



SECTION IV. 

COLONIAL DIOCESES. 

474. Diocese of Nova Scotia. — This diocese, — 
the first Colonial see, — was erected in 1787. Its 
jurisdiction extends over Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, and Prince Edward's Island. It ori- 
ginally included those regions also, which now 
constitute the dioceses of Newfoundland and 
Fredericton. 

475. Diocese of Quebec. — This diocese was 
erected in 1793. Its jurisdiction extends over 
the districts of Gaspe, Quebec, Three Eivers, 
and S. Francis. It originally included those 
districts also, which now constitute the dioceses 
of Toronto and Montreal. 

476. Diocese of Montreal. — This diocese, 
erected in 1850, includes the district of Montreal. 

477. Diocese of Toronto. — This diocese, erected 
in 1839, includes Canada West. 
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478. Diocese of Rupert's Land. — This diocese, 
erected in 1 830, embraces Hudson's Bay territory. 

479. Diocese of Newfoundland. — This diocese, 
taken out of that of Nova Scotia, and erected in 
1839, includes Newfoundland and the Bermudas. 

480. Diocese of Frederictpn. — This diocese, 
originally part of the diocese of Nova Scotia, was 
erected m 1845, and consists of New Brunswick. 

481 . Diocese of Jamaica. — This diocese, erected 
in 1824, embraces Jamaica, British Honduras, 
the Bahamas, and Cayman. 

482. Diocese of Bar dadoes'. — This diocese was 
erected in 1824. The sees of Antigua and 
Guiana have been constructed out of it ; and its 
present jurisdiction extends over Barbadoes, Tri- 
nidad, S. Vincent, Granada, Tobago, and S. 
Lucia. 

483. Diocese of Antigua. — This diocese, erected 
in 1842, extends over Antigua, Montserrat, Bar- 
buda, S. Kitts, Nevis, Anguilla, Virgin Isles, 
and Dominica. 

484. Diocese of Guiana. — This diocese, erected 
in 1842, embraces Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice. 

485. Diocese of Sierra Leone. — This diocese 
was erected in 1850. It includes the British 
Settlements on the Western Coast of Africa. 

486. Diocese of Calcutta. — This diocese was 
erected in 1814. It has been subdivided ; and 
the separate sees of Madras and Bombay have 
been constituted. Madras has subsequently 

^en re-arranged, and the separate see of Colombo 
acted. The diocese of Calcutta is now con- 
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fined to the presidency of Bengal ; but it is also 



487. Diocese of Madras. — This diocese, erected 
in 1835, now embraces the presidency of Madras. 
Ceylon was detached in 1845. 

488. Diocese of Bombay. — This diocese, erected 
in 1837, extends over the presidency of Bombay. 

489. Diocese of Colombo. — The jurisdiction of 
this see, erected in 1845, extends over the Is- 
land of Ceylon. 

490. Diocese of Victoria. — This diocese, erected 
in 1849, is scarcely territorial. Its jurisdiction 
extends over Hong-Kong, and the congregations 
of the Church of England in China. 

491. Diocese of Mauritius. — The Mauritius, 
(Isle of France,) was acquired by Great Britain 
in 1810. The Seychelles' Islands came under 
British rule in 1794. All these now compose the 
see of Mauritius ; which was erected in 1854. 

492. Diocese of Labuan. — This diocese, erected 
in 1855, extends over Borneo, the largest island 
in the world ; if we reckon Australia as a con- 
tinent. The island of Labuan is very small. 

493. Diocese of Capetown. — This diocese was 
erected in 1847. G-rahamstown and Natal have 
been subsequently constituted out of it. It 
comprises Cape Colony and S. Helena. 

494. Diocese of Grahamstown. — This diocese, 
erected in 1853, comprises, chiefly, the Eastern 
Districts of the Cape of Good Hope. 

495. Diocese of Natal. — This see, erected in 




'ds the dioceses of Madras, 



1853, comprises the district of Natal. 
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496. Diocese of Sydney. — This diocese, for- 
merly Australia, erected in 1836, is now restricted 
to the southern part of New South Wales. 
Originally it included the districts which now 
constitute the respective dioceses of New Zea- 
land, Tasmania, Melbourne, Newcastle, and Ade- 
laide. The Bishop of Sydney is Metropolitan of 
Australasia. 

407. Diocese of New Zealand. — Tins diocese 
was erected in 1841. Its jurisdiction extends 
over New Zealand and other adjacent islands. 

498. Diocese of Tasmania. — This see, erected 
in 1842, has jurisdiction over Tasmania, and 
Norfolk Island. 

499. Dioceses of Newcastle, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide. — These were constituted in 1847. 
The see of Newcastle extends over the northern 
part of New South Wales ; the see of Melbourne 
over the province of Victoria; and the see of 
Adelaide over South Australia and Western 
Australia. 

500. Diocese of Gibraltar.— This jurisdiction, 
which can hardly be called territorial, extends 
over Gibraltar, Malta, and the congregations of 
the Church of England in the Mediterranean. 
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EXPOETS AND IMPOSTS OF THE 
BEITISH EMPIRE. 

The following account of the Exports and Im- 
ports of the British Empire, will give a good 
idea of the general commerce of the world. It 
is taken from Macculloch's Geographical Die* 
tionary. 

Russia. — Imports from: Tallow, corn, flax, 
and hemp, linseed, timber, bristles, asheB, hides, 
iron, and wax. — Exports to : Cotton twist, wool- 
len fabrics, salt, coal, hardware, colonial pro- 
ducts, Ac. 

Swedes - and Norway.— iji^wrte from : Tim- 
ber, iron, and bark. — Export* to : Cottons and 
cotton yarn, woollens, earthenware, hardware, 
coffee, indigo, tobacco, sugar, <fco. 

Denmabk. — Imports from: Corn and rape* 
seed, butter, bristles, wool, hides, and bark. — 
Exports to : Coal, salt, iron and steel, earthen- 
ware, machinery, coffee, indigo, Ac. 
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Prussia. — Imports from : Corn, oak and fir 
timber, bark, bristles, wool, spelter, flax, Ac. — 
Exports to : Refined sugar, salt, cottons, hard- 
ware, earthenware, &c. Our trade with Prussia 
is principally carried on through Hamburgh. 

Germany. — Imports from : Wool, corn, wines, 
butter, linens, hides, clover, rape-seed, smaltz, 
spelter, zaffre, furs, wooden clocks, &c. — Exports 
to i Cotton stuffs and yarn, woollens, refined 
sugar, hardware, earthenware, iron and steel, 
coal, salt, indigo, coffee, rum, tobacco, cotton 
wool, spices, &c. Many of the imports from, 
and exports to Holland and Belgium, are on 
German account. 

Netherlands. — Imports from-. Butter, cheese, 
corn, madder, geneva, flax and tow, hides, linens, 
seeds, toys, &c. — Exports to : Cotton stuffs and 
yarn, woollens, hardware, earthenware, salt, coal, 
and colonial produce. 

France. — Imports from : Brandy, wine, raw 
and manufactured silk, gloves, madder, eggs, 
skins, and fruit. — Exports to : Wool, linens and 
linen yarn, brass and copper manufactures, ma- 
chinery, coal, horses, &c. 

Portugal and Spain.-— Imports from : Port 
and sherry wines, barilla, wool, raisins, dried 
fruits, lemons, oranges, olive oil, quicksilver, Ac. 
— Exports to : Cotton stuffs, woollens, linens, 
hardware and cutlery, iron and steel, soap, 
candles, leather, and cinnamon. 

Italy. — Imports from : Thrown silk, olive oil, 
straw for plaiting, straw plait and hats, currants, 
lemons, oranges, wine, barilla, shumac, bark, 
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cheese, lamb-skins, hemp, &c. — Exports to : Cot- 
ton staffs and yarn, refined sugar, woollen ma- 
nufactures, hardware and cutlery, iron and steel, 
coffee, indigo, tobacco, pimento, &c. 

Tttbkey, G-beeCe, &e. — Imports from: Silk, 
opium, madder, figs, raisins, oil, cotton, currants, 
senna, &c. — Exports to: Cotton manufactures 
and twist, linens, hardware, iron and steel, cord- 
age, woollens, earthenware, indigo, and coffee. 

Egypt and Apbica. — Imports from: Cotton 
wool, flax, linseed, senna and other drugs. — Ex* 
ports to : Cotton manufactures, iron and steel, 
arms and ammunition, machinery. 

United States. — Imports from : Cotton, to- 
bacco, wheat flour, wheat, rice, skins and furs, 
hides, staves, &c. — Exports to : Cotton manu- 
factures, linen and woollen manufactures ; hard- 
ware, cutlery, earthenware, salt, brass and cop- 
per, apparel, books, &c. 

British West Indies. — Imports from: Su- 
gar, coffee, rum, cotton, pimento, molasses, ma- 
hogany, logwood, fustic, cocoa, cochineal, ginger, 
hides, &c. — Exports to : Cotton stuffs, linens, 
woollens, apparel, Boap, candles, hardware, iron 
and steel, fish, earthenware, cordage, beef and 
pork, arms and ammunition, &c. 

Fobeign West Indies. — Imports from : Su- 
gar, coffee, cotton, cigars, &c. — Exports to : Cot- 
ton manufactures, earthenware, linen manufac- 
tures, hardware, iron and steel, woollens, glass, 
machinery, &c. 

South Amebican States. — Imports from: 
Cotton wool, sugar, coffee, bullion and precious 
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stones, coeoa, bides, fruits, bark, dye-woods, furs, 
&c. — Exports to i Cotton manufactures, linen 
and woollen manufactures, eartbenware, hard* 
ware, soap, candles, &c. 

American British CoLQittEB.-Imports from : 
Furs, fish, ashes, skins, turpentine, Ac. — Exports 
to : Woollens, cottons, linens, hardware, iron and 
steel, soap, candles, earthenware, apparel, glass, 
cordage, coal, butter, cheese, Ac. 

Aprigan British Colonies. — Imports from : 
Cape and Constantia wines, hides, ivory, skins, 
aloes, palm oil, teak, timber, wax, dye-woods, 
sugar from the Mauritius, Ac. — Exports to: 
Cottons, woollens, linens, apparel, eartbenware, 
hardware, iron and steel, soap, candles, sta- 
tionery, firearms, salt, machinery, Ac. 

Asia and Australia. — Imports from: Tea, 
indigo, cotton, sugar, silk, coffee, wool, pepper, 
saltpetre, piece-goods, rice, lac-dye, cinnamon, 
mace, cloves, cocoa-nut oil, whale-oil, ivory, tin, 
and the precious metals. — Exports to : Cotton 
stuffs and yarn, woollens, linens, earthenware, 
copper, hardware, iron and steel, leather, glass, 
machinery, &c. 
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The Map. 



A map m a representation of the earth's sur- 
face, or of portions of it, on a plane surface. But 
the surface of the earth is that of a spheroid, and 
therefore cannot be accurately represented by a 
map. Different methods are made use of to ob- 
tain as accurate a representation as possible : 
these are called projections. The best projec- 
tion for the whole world is Mercator's : which 
is the one here adopted. It represents the sur- 
face of the globe as spread out in a single sheet. 
It very much distorts and enlarges the extreme 
northern and southern regions, and the same 
places appear at the extreme right and the ex- 
treme left of the map. But there is no material 
error in such a map for the general purposes of 
navigation, nor for a comprehensive view of the 
whole surface of the earth. Our map is also a 
Church Map, showing the gradual extension of 
the Visible JSongdom of Chbist over the whole 
surface of the habitable globe. 



Jesus shall reign where'er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run ; 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore, 
Till suns shaU rise and set no more. 
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For Him shall endless prayers be made, 
And praises throng to crown His head ; 
His Name like sweet perfume shall rise 
With every morning sacrifice. 

People and realms of every tongue 
Dwell on His love, with grateful song 
And infant voices shall proclaim 
Their young hosannas to His Name. 

Let every creature rise, and bring 
Its grateful honours to our King ; 
Angels descend with songs again, 
And earth prolong the joyful strain. 




JOSEPH MASTS R 3 AND CO., PRINTERS, ALDKRSGATK STREBT. 
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NOTE. 

P. 118. " The Papal power [in Austria] is 
greatly abridged, while that of the emperor is 
excessive." — By a very recent concordat, the 
ecclesiastical powers of the Pope have been 
greatly enlarged. 

P. 242. New Colonial Bishofbio. — Dio- 
cese of Perth. "Western Australia has just 
been raised (January, 1856) into a distinct 
Diocese under the above name. It is taken 
out of the Diocese of Adelaide. 
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" W'h\ch are added Two Homilies on the Body of Cueist. By the 
Rev. C. J. Black, 8v6. 5s. 

BLACKM6RE.— The Doctrine of the Russian Church, &c Trans- 
lated from the Sfevonie-Rbswan by the Rev. R. W* Bladcmore. as, 

BTjAOKMOBE.— Harmony of AngUcan Doctrines with those of 

* the Cathode aotl Apostutic Church trf the East. as. 

J fT.A GKMQ RE — History of the Charch of Russia, by A. N. 
Mouravieff. Translated hy the Rev, R> W. Blackmore, M.A. 
l6s. 6d. 

JsUjTJNT.— the Atonement of the At-one-maker. By the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt. Fcap 8vo., 5s. 
BbODIilS.— Ways of Overcoming temptation. By the Rev. R. Q'. 

Boodle. 4d. 

feOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, The, of lo<fe, according 
to the Sealed Cop$ in the Tower. Printed in red and black, with 
the old Elzevir type, calf, 12s. 6d. } morocco, 17s* 6d. s antique 

, ealft is* and ftl** 

BOOK OP 06MM6lf PRAYER, The, accordingto the use 

of the Church of Scotland. Roan gilt, 3s. 6a. 
BOOK OS 1 CHURCH HISTORY, founded on the Rev. W. 

Palmer's " Ecclesiastical History/' Is. third Edition. 
$001£ Ot 1 FAlfclliY PRAYERS arranged according to the 

Ecclesiastical Days and Seasons of the Church of God. By a 

Layman. Is. 4d. 

lOOK OdP FAMILY PLAYERS, collected from the Public 
Iftturgy of the Church of England. By the Sacrist of Durham; 
tfeap. 8vo.. cloth, ss. 0d. * 
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BOWDLEB, Bev. T.— Prayers for a Christian Household, chiefly 
taken from the Scripture*, from (he Ancient Liturgies, and the 
Book of Common Prayer. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s, 

BOWDLBE, Hot. T.— A Few Words of Family Instruction, fa*f 
troductory to *• Prayers for a Christian Household." Fcap, ftvb., 
cloth, is. 6d. 

BOWDLER, Bev. T.— Sermons on the Privileges, Response 
bilities, and Duties of Members of the Qospel Covenant, Vol. I. 
Advent, Christmas. Epiphany. Vol. II, Septuageaima, Lent, 
Passion Week. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 

BOWDLER, Mrs. H. M.^Sermons on the Doctrines and Duties; 
of Christianity. Forty-fourth edition. To which premxed an 
Essay on the Proper Employment of Time, Talents. Fortune, Jke, 
Fcap. 8vo., ss. 

THE BOOK OF POETRY. Ss. School Edition, is. 6d r 
THE BOOK OF FABLE AND ALLEGORY. 2s, 
BRECHIN.— Christian's Converse. A practical treatise, adapted 

by the Bishop of Brechin. 4d. cloth, 6d. roan. 
BRECHIN. — Meditations on. the Suffering Life of our Loan. 

Translated from Pinart, by the late Lady Eleanor Law. Editeg 

by the Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, 6s. 6d. ; calf, Qs. 
BRECHIN.— Nourishment of the Christian Soul. Translated from 

Pinart, by the late Lady Eleanor Law. Edited by the Bishop eC 

Brechin. 6s. 6d. j calf, 9s. 
BRECHIN.— The Mirror of Young: Christians. Translated from 

the French, by the late Lady Eleanor Law. Edited by the Bishop 

.of Brechin. Uniform with the 44 Divine Master.'* With Engraft. 

ings, 3s. 6d. Morocco antique, 6s. 6d, 
BRECHIN.— Memorials Vitss Sacerdotalis j or, Solemn Warnings 

of the Great Shepherd, Jgsus C heist, to the Clergy of His Holy 

Church. Translated from the Latin by the Bishop of Brechin. 

Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d.j calf, 10s. With Engraving, by Dyce, 
3RBCHIN.-^A Commentary on the Litany. Fcap. svo,, cL, 4s r 6cL 
BRECHIN. — A Commentary on the Te Deum, from ancient 

sources. 2s. doth} 3s, 64. calf} 4s, 0d. morocco; Cheap Ed., it. 
3RECHIN.— A Commentary on the Canticles used in the Prayer 

Book. 2s. f cheap edition is. 
BREOHIN. — Commentary on fee Seven Penitential Psalms, from 

ancient sources. Cloth, od. and is.} roan^ is, 6d.$ calf, 2s. 64. 
BRECHIN,— Tbe Seal of the Lord. A Catechism on Confirmation, 

with appropriate Devotions. By the Bishop of Brechin. l£d., or 

108. 6d. per loo, 

BRECHIN.— Catechism to be learnt before the Church Catechism 
By the Bishop of Brechin. 5s. per hundred. 

BRECHIN .— Holiness of the Human Body, and the Duties pf So- 
ciety. By the Bishop of Brechin. Price 2d. each. 

BRECHIN.— A Memoir of the Pious Life and Holy Death of He* 
lnglis. 4d« 
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BRETTlN G-HAM.— Devotions for the Honrs, from the Psalmi. 

- • Selected by C. M. Brettingham. lfimo., 3s. fid., beautifully printed, 

illustrated, and bound. 
BRITTON.— Horn Sacrani en tales. The Sacramental Article* of 
> the Church of England vindicated, and illustrated, by Thomas 

Hopkins Britton, M.A. 6s. I 
BBOWNE.-A Lecture on Symbolism, delivered at the School* , 

room of 8. Matthias, Stoke Newington, on Tuesday Evening, 

February 37, 1885. By Charles Browne, Esq., M.A. With 43 I 

Illustrations, 2s. i 
BBOWAJS, — Sussex Sermons preached to a Rural Congregation. , 

By the Rev. R. L. Browne, M.A. 6s. 
BTJNBURY.— The Sunday of the People in France. By the Abbe 

Mullois, Chaplain to the Emperor of France. Translated by 

Miss Bunbury. 4d. By post, 6d. 
BTJBIAIi OF THE DEAD, THE ORDER FOR THE. 

Printed from the Book of Common Prayer : the Musical Notation 

(from Merbecke*s Books of Common Praier Noted, 1550) Harmo 

nised. Being a specimen of the above work, intended for the use 

of Choirs. Price is., 9s. per do*. 
btTRJ^ib OX* {THE DEAD, The Order for the. Printed in burgs 

type, on a poarfj for attendants, fid. 
B0TXiIJR.-r*ermons for Working Men in Country Parishes, by the 

Rev.-Wr J. Butler, M.A, Bold Type, 6s. fid. 
BUTIiER.— Short Roles for Prayer for Working Men. By the Rev. 

W.J. Butter, ad. 
THE CANTICLES in the Morning and Evening Services, ax- 

ranged in Columns for Chanting. By the kind permission of 

the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 3d. j limp cloth, 4d. 

CARTER.— Remarks on Christian Gravestones, with numerous 
Working Drawings, with Scales. By the Rev. Ecdes J. Carter, 
M.A. 3s. 6d. s stiff Wrapper, as. fid. 

CARTER.— Day of Prayer. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, Rector 
ofClewer. fid. 

CARTER.- The First Five Years of the House of Mercy, Clevrer. 

CATECHISM ON PRAYER, and other Christian Duties. 3d. 
GECU«-DEAN. A Story for the Young. By Bessie C. A. Fcap. 
8vo., 8s. fid. 

CERTIFICATES OF CONFIRMATION AND HOX73T 
COMMUNION. On a card, printed in red and black, price 

- 3d. each, or 14s. per 100. 

CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM, Confirmation, and First 
Communion, on a card, 3d., or 148. per 100. 

OE SSS?S^ T:E OF CONFIRMATION AND COM- 
MUNION, on a beautifully Ornamented large Card, sd.s also 
new design, sd. 

i<m ££E? ER COMPANION, The Christian's, for the time of 
Dressing and Undressing, doth is. fid., morocco, 3s. 6d. 
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-frrr A MBEH8 — Thm Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, a* Expouu4e* 
by Herbert Tbonidike, D.D. With Notes (being a digested aeries 
of Authorities up to the year 1780» oo the points raised, in Arch, 
deacon Denison*s case), and a Preface by J. D. Chambers, M.A. 
Price 2a. fid. 

CHAMBERLAIN.— The Theory of Christian Worship. By the 

Rev. T. Chamberlain. Second Edition, fit. 
Off A MB JIBTj A HT— Boo* of Anecdotes, selected by the Rev. T\ 

Chamberlain, is. 
CHANTER.— Sermons, by the Rev. J. M. Chanter, M.A. 6s. fid. 
CHANTER.— Kelp to an Exposition of the Catechism of the Eng. 

lish Church, By the i Rev. Joha Mill Chanter, M. A, fid^ 
CHILD'S HEW LESSON BOOK, or Stories for Little 

Readers, is., coloured is. fid. 
C&BldTIAN CHILD'S BOOK, The. Being Prayers, Ques- 
tions on Parts of the Catechism, and Hymns for the Church's 

seasons, Cloth Is., or in Two parts fid. each. 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN, Scenes in the Lives of: with 

answers on separate cards. The Cards enclosed in a case. as. fid. 

CHRISTIAN DUTIES, as essentially conducive to progress 
in the Spiritual Life. Stud Edition. 3s. fid. 

CHRISTIAN SERVANTS BOOK of Devotion. Self-Exa- 
mination, and Advice. Fourth edition, cloth is. fid.* leather 2s. 

CHRISTIAN SERVANT (The) taught from the Catechism her 
Faith and Practice. Part I. Baptismal Blessings and Vows. is. fid. 
Part IX. The Apostles' Creed, is. fid. Part 111. The Ten Coav 
mandments. *s. By the Author of the M Servants' Hall." Edited 
by the Rev. Sir W. H. Cope, Bart. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 

CHRISTIAN WEEK, The, a Manual of Devotion with Psalms 
and Hymns for Schools and Families, fid. 

CHRISTMAS CAROLS. In sets of Four, is. each set; or 
bound together, 2s. fid. 

First Sbrjbs. Music by Dr. Gauntlett, 
Once in Royal David's City I As Joseph was a Walking 
Upon the Snow-clad earth with- I There were Shepherds once abid- 
out I ing 

Skcond Skriks. Music by Dr. Gauntlet*. 
Old Christmas, hail ! I Star-lit shadows soft and still 

When in Bethlehem's humble ] Lo! on Bethlehem's grassy plains 
- manger | 

N Third Skriks. Music by James Hine. 

Fearfully, timidly, now do we I Christians ail, your joyful voices 

raise Blessed are the Poor in Spirit 

Though but Little Children | 

The Words of the above, }d, 

CHURCHMAN'S COMPANION. A Monthly Magazine, fid. 
Fifteen vols, complete, cloth. Vols. Land II. as. 0d. eaehj Vols, 
111. to XVII. 8s. Od. each, or <6% )4s. fid, the set. 
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CHURCHMAN'S DIABY; an Almanack for the year of 
Grace 186ft. Commenced in 1847. 3d. j interleayed, 6d.; roan 
tack, is. 6d. A few seta may be had, price 3b. 

THE CHURCHMAN' S UBBABT. 

This Series is an attempt, by a comprehensive union of sound 
.Churchmen, to remedy the prevailing defects in the Tracts and other 
small single publications, by which theology is chiefly conveyed to 
the middle and poorer classes. 

Mow ready :— 
SUNDAY: AND HOW TO SPEND IT. Sd. 
CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. 3d. 
■ CHURCH WORSHIP. 4d. 
GRACE: AND HOW TO GAIN IT. Sd> i 
THE PRAYER BOOK: AND HOW TO USE IT. Sd. , 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ILLUSTRATIVE OP THE 

CHURCH CATECHISM. 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
HEAYENLY LIVES OF THE PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS. 3d. 
HOLINESS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 2d. 
THE DUTIES OF SOCIETY, art. 
HOLY SCRIPTURE : AND HOW TO USX IT. fd. 
BISHOP ANDRE WES' DEVOTIONS. 6a. ; cloth, Qd. j calf, 28.) 

morocco, 2s. Od. 
THE LAYING ON OF HANDS : a Manual for Confirmation. 
9d. i cloth, is. 

THE MANUAL : a Book of Devotion for the Poor. Is. ; doth, 
is. 3d. i leather, is. 4d. 

CHUKCH OF THE MILLION, THE ; or, Suggestions 
as to the Remedies applicable to onr Social Evils. 6d. 

CLARKE — An Address to the Parishioners of Ken, Somerset, on 

the Life and Character of that Holy Man whose name they bears 

with Prayers and Hymns. By the Rev. S. Clarke, M.A. l8mo. 6d. 
tJULBKB.— The Perils of Peace) or, Thoughts for those who 

have friends in Battle. fid. 
CODD.— Sermons preached In the Parish Chnrch of S. Giles, Cam* 

bridge. By the Rev. E. T. Codd. 6a. od. 
CODD.— Sermons to Country Congregations, (second series) with 

Three on Confirmation and Holy Communion. 6s. fid. 
COHEIRESS OF WUiLINGHAM, The. By Cousin 

Leigh. Fcap. 8vo., 8s. fid. 
COLLECTS from the Book of Common Prayer. 32mo. sewed sd., 

rubricated, and in parchment cover, 6d. 
COMPANION TO THE ALTAB : forthe use of the Scottish 

Church. Cloth, la.j rubricated, is. 6d. 

COMPANION TO THE SUNDAY SEBVXCE8 of the 
Church of England. 3s. 

•COMPEEL— The Distinct! veTeoching of the British Churches stated 
. and maintained in a series of Lectures. By the Rev. John Comper. 
Incumbent of Nairn, latno. , doth, 4s. fid. ^' 
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CONFESSION, an Earnest Exhortation to. Fcap. 8vo. 4d. 

CONGREGATIONAL MUSIC. Arranged for Four Voices 
and Organ Accompaniment. A Selection of Church Music, as 
song: formerly in Margaret Chapel, and at present in the tempo- 
rary Church of the District of All Saints', S. Marylebone. Selected, 
Composed, and Edited by Richard Rkdhbao, Organist and Di- 
rector of the Choir. 

Church Hymn Tunes for the several Seasons in the 
Christian Tear. Price 7s. od. This Book contains Seventy-nine 
Tones of various Metres, including the Dies Ir»." 
The WORDS of the Hymns and Intrpits, with some Anthenis. 
Strongly bound in cloth, price gel., or jffg . Os. 6d. per hundred ; or 
in strong limp cloth, at £1. Ms. per hundred. 
The Music of the Iritroits. Containing Introits for all rile 
Seasons from Advent to Advent, with the occasional Festivals* 
Price Os. 

Besponses td the Commandments, Greeds, Offertory 
Sentences, Sanotuses, and Glorias. Price 8s. Completing 
the Office for the Holy Communion. 

The Anthems for the Seven Days before Christmas, 
and for Good Friday, ss. 6d. 

CONSECRATION AND DESEdRAT^ON ; or, Basil 
the Orphan Chorister, is. 

CONVERSATIONS ON THE CHURtiH SERVICE. 
By the Author of Easy Lessons' for Sunday Schools." Second 
Edition, is. Sd. 

COPE AND STRETTON-— Visitatlo Infirmorum , or Offices 
for the Clergy in Directing, Comforting, arid Praying with the 
Sick. New edition, calf, Ids. \ morocco, 30s. Id Three Parts, 
calf, 2ls. Also in various binding, with metal-work* 

Appendix to the First edition , containing the Additional Offices. 1 8.- 0d. 

The Responsal for the Visitatio Innrmoruitt : Portions to be said by 
those who accompany the Priest. Cloth, 28. 

COSIN.— A Collection of Private Devotions for the Hours of Prayer. 

By John Cosin, D.D., 1026. is. ; calf, 3s. 
COSIN.— the Sum of the Catholic Faith, from Bishop Cosin. 

2d'., or Us. per 100. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH COUSIN RACHEL. Four 
Parts, Od each. Complete in Two Vols. 3s. 

ORANBORNE, Viscount.— A History of France for Children, 
in a Series of Letters. By Viscount Cranborne. 2s. 6d. 

ORES SWELL.— The Christian Life. Twelve Sermons, by the 

Rev. Richard Cress well, B.A. l2mo. 6s. 
CROMPTON.— The Prefaces in the Office of the Holy Communion, 

with their Ancient Chant, by the Rev. J. L. Crompton, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

DAILY LIFE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. A poem 
for children, tfd. j or on a sheet, Id. j cheap edition, in packets 
of 25, 28. 
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DAILY PRAYEB8 FOB PRIEST AND PEOPLE. 
Cloth, is. 

DAKBYNB.- The Sword, and the dross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
DA v IE S.— Benefit Club Sermons. By the Her. 6. Davies, B.A. 

Fcp. 4t». 28. 

DAVIES. — Benefit Club Sermons. Second Series. 4 to. as. fid. 

DA V IBS.— The Completeness of the late Duke of Wellington as a 
National Character. Two Lectures. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, is. 

"DEAR IS THE MORNING- GALE OF SPRING." 

A Sacred Song. The Poetry from the " Christian Year.'* The 

music by J. F. D. Yonge, M.D.. 2s. 
DENISON.— The Real Presence. Three Sermons, preached in 

Wells Cathedral. By the Archdeacon of Taunton. 3s. 6d. 
DENISON— -Saravia on the Holy Eucharist. The Original Latin 

from a MS. in the British Museum hitherto unpublished. The 

Translation by George Anthony Denison, M.A., Archdeacon of 

Taunton. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 
DISTBICT VISITOB'S MEMORANDUM BOOK. 

6d., the paper is. per quire. 
DIVINE MASTER: a Devotional Manual illustrating the 

Way of the Cross. With Ten Steel Engravings. 3rd edit. 3s. 6d. j 

antique morocco, 7s. 6d. 
DOCTRINE OF THE CROSS, a Memorial of a Humble 

Follower of Christ. By the author of "Devotions for the Sick 

Room." is. 

DOMESTIC OFFICES : being Morning and Evening Prayer 
for the Use of Families. Wrapper, 6d. j cloth, Sd. 

DOMESTIC TALES FOB YOUTH. 2s. 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA, The Life of. Adapted 
to general reading. 4s. 

DOUGLAS.— Mary and Mildred; or, Principle the Guide of Im- 
pulse. Edited by the Rev. Stair Douglas. 2s. 

DO WLING.— Natural History j forming a popular handbook. By 
W. Dowling. 3s. 

DREAM that was really Dreamt. In small 4 to., is. 6d. 

DROP IN THE OCEAN, or the Little Wreath of Fancy, by 
Agnes and Bessie. Is. 

DUKE.— Systematic Analysis of Bishop Butler's Analogy, by the 
Rev. Henry H. Duke, B.A. 3s. 6d., interleaved 5s. 

DEACONS, Short History of some Deacons in the Church, 
is. 6d. 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM, Prayers in Sick- 
ness, &c. By R. B. Cloth, 2s 6d. 

°??5F AN ?& 1 * FOR THE SICK ROOM: being a Com- 
pendium of Christian Doctrine. 2s. 6d. 

These two bound together in 1 vol. cloth, price 5s. 

Google 
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DEVOTIONS FOB SCHOOL BOYS, A Manual of. Com. 

piled from various sources, by the same author. (ML 
DEVOTIONS for Children and Young Persons, id. 

DEVOTIONAL AIDS FOB THE USE OF THE 

CLERGY. 32mo. parchment, is. 
DICKINSON.— List of Service Books according: to the Uses of 

the Anglican Church, with the possessors. 3s. 6d. 
DIE S HUE. Translated into English metre, by W. J. Irons, D.D., 

with the music, by Charles Child Spencer, Esq. 2s. fid. English 

Words, 9s. 6d. per 100. 
DIES IBJ33. Set to easy Music in short score by the Rev. H. E. 

Havergal. fid. Suited to Parish Choirs and Schools. 
DTJNSTEB.— Fragments of History. By the Rev, E. P. Dunster. 8s. 

ECCLESIASTIC: a Magazine relating to the affairs of the 

Church, Education, &c. This Magazine is now published in 
monthly parts at I s. each. 1 vols, bound, price 16s. 6d. Sent 
free by post for 15s. per annum, paid in advance. 
EGCLESIOLOOTST, The. Published under the Superinten- 
dence of the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society, 
every alternate month, is. fld. 
Fifteen Volumes are now published, and may be had at the following 
. prices, in cloth :r— Vol. I., 5s. 6d. j Vol. II., with Two Engravings, 
6s. 6d. j Vol. III., with Seven Engravings, 6s. Od. ; Vol. IV., (New 
Series, I.) with Four Engravings, 8s. j Vol. V., (N. S. II.) with Three 
Engravings, 8s. 6d. ; Vol. VI. (N. 3. III.) with Three Engravings, 
price 7s. fld. ; Vol. VII. (N.S. IV.) with Three Engravings, 8s. j Vol. VII £ . 
(N. S. V.) with Engravings, lls.i Vol. IX. (N. S. VI.) lis. Vol. X. 
(N. S. VII.) with Engravings 12s. Vol. XI. (N. S. VIII.) 8s. fld. Vol. 
XII. (N.S. IX.) 128. fld. Vol. XIII. (N.S. X.) 12s. fld. Vol. XIV. (N.S. XI.) 
138. Vol. XV. (N. S. XII.) 12s. fld. 

EOCLESIOLOGIST'S GUIDE, The, to the Churches round 
Cambridge. 2s. 

ECCLESIOLOGY, Hand-Book of English. Companion for 
Church Tourists. Cloth, 5s. j or limp Calf interleaved, 7s. Od. 

EDMONSTONE.— Family Lectures for Holy Seasons and Saints* 
Days. By Sir Archibald Edmoostone, Bart. 8s. *. 

EDMONSTONE.— Portions of the Psalms, selected and arranged 
for Devotional Purposes, by Sir Archibald Edmonstone, Bart, 
Paper fld. j cloth, lOd. 

EDMONSTONE.— Meditations in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. lBmo., cloth, is. fld. - 

EDMONSTONE.— The Christian Gentleman's Daily Walk. 2s. fld. 

EIGHTY-FOUBTH PSALM, Treatise on the. By the late 
Lady Harriet Howard. 32mo., cl. fld., bound, Is. 

ELLIS.— From the Font to the Altar : a Manual of Christian Doc- 
trine for the Young, especially those who are preparing for Con- 
firmation. By the Rev. Conynham Ellis, Incumbent of Cran borne, 
Berks, is. 4d., with a reduction on quantities. 
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EMBROIDERY, Ecclesiastical. Working Patterns of Flowers, 
on sheets, Nob. 1 to 18, fid. each ; tor in Three Parts, 3s. each. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with a First Lesson in Reading:. 2d. 

THE ENGLISH PSALTER, adapted to the ancient Ecclesi- 
astical Chant, with the Canticles and Proper Psalms pointed on a 
new and easy method ; with Introductory Instructions and Scheme 
of Tones. 18mo., 3s. ; in quantities 2*. 6d. 

THE TONES. Arranged for Four Voices* with Organ or Piano- 
forte Accompaniment. In Demy 8vo., as. fid. 

ENTHUSIASM NOT RELIGION. A Tale, ky the late 
M. A. C. Cloth, is. fid.; wrapper, is. 

EBRINGTON.— Prayers for Soldiers, by Colonel Errington. 3d., 
or l6s. per 100. in parchment covers; 

ETJCHARISTIC MONTH : short Preparation for the Holy 
Communion. 8d.? cloth, Is. 

EVANS.— Christianity in its .Homely Aspects: Sermons on Vari- 
ous Subjects, delivered in the Church of S. Andrew; Wells Street, 
and elsewhere. Second Series. Price 6s. 

FAIRY BOWER; or, The History of a Month. A New Tale 
for the Young. Third Edition. 0s. 

FALLOW.— Psalms and Hymns Selected for the use of S. An- 
drew's, Wells Street, by the late Rev. T. M. Fallow. Is. 

FAMILY DEVOTIONS for a Fortnight, from Andrewes, Ken, 
Wilson, &c. is. 6a. 

FAMILY PRAYERS for the Children of the Church. 4d., 
cloth 8d. 

FASTS AND FESTIVALS of the Church, in a conversa- 
tional form. 2s. fid. 

. FEW PLAIN WORDS ON THE OFFICE OF HOLY 
COMMUNION. 3d. 

dffncf)h$ jfflamtal* of Jnfcuatrp. 

No. T. Cooking; or. Practical Training fr* Servants. &c. jsd. 
• No. II. Gardening; or. Training for Boys as Gardeners. lOd. 
No. III. Household Work $ or. The Duties of Female Servants. lOd. 
No. IV. Plain Needlework in all its branches. 8d. 
No. V. On the Management of Poultry and Domestic Animals. lOd. 

Other Manuals are in preparation, 

FIVE TALES OF OLD TIME. 3s. fid. Or separately in cl. 
Follow Me. (C. E. H., Morwenstow) ) s.- Shepherd of the Giant 
Mountains. (Fouqu6) Is.— The Knight and the Enchanters. 
(Fouque\) 18.— The Stream, is.— The Castle on the Rock. la. 
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FLO W .fclR.— Reading Lessons for Schools, by the Rev. W. B. 
Flower, B.A. 88. 

FLO W JBiR.— Classical Tales and Legends, by the Rev. W. B. 
Flower. 2s. t cheap edition is. 

FLOWERjT-TaJes qf Faith and Providence, by the Rev. W. B. 
Flower. 28., or in a packet, 2s., cheap edition is. 

FLOWER.— Lucy Ashcroft, the Man ufacturer's Daughter. A Tale 
of the North. Bj the Rey. W f B. Flower, B.A. Cloth gilt edges, 
price 8s. 

FO RUES.— Snowball and other Tales, by Isabella Forbes. 3s. 6d. 

FORI).— The Gospel of S. Matthew Illustrated from Ancient and 
Modern Authors. By the Rev. J. Ford, M.A. 10s. fid. 

FORD.— The Gospel of 8. Mark Illustrated chiefly in the Doctrinal 
and Moral Sense, los. 6d. 

FORD.— The Gospel of S. Luke Illustrated chiefly in the Doctrinal 
and Moral Sense. )5s. 

FORD.— The Gospel of S. John Illustrated chiefly in the Doctrinal 
and Moral Sense. 18s. 

Tliis volume completes the Four Gospels, and contains copious 
Indexes of the whole. 

*»* This valuable set of Books is kept handsomely bound, for Pre- 
sents or University Prizes, price varying from ^3. 12s. to jBA. los. 

FORM OF PRATER AND CEREMONIES USED AT 
THE CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES, Ac., in 
London and Winchester, id., or 7s. per 100. Form for Oxford 
Diocese. 2d., or Us. per 100. 

FORM OF PRA YER FOR LAYING- THE STONE 
OF A CHURCH OJEt OH A PEL, id. 

FOBj^^^^YESR^yOJt LATINO THE STONE 

FORMS FQR NOTICES OF SERVICES, foraffixing on 
church doors. 2s. per }00 j large size, 5s. per 100. 

FORM OF SEUP^EXAMINATIONj with Prayers Pre- 
paratory to the Holy Communion. 2d. 

FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION ; with a Few Direc- 
tions for Daily Use. By F. If. M. 3d., or 21b. per 100. 

• FOX.— The Church in the Cloisters; or Monks and Monasteries. 
By the Rev. Samuel Fox, M.A., F.S.A. 5s. 

FOX.— The Noble Army of Martyrs, by the Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 
Cheap Edition, Is. 
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yBEEMABT.— Principles of Church Restoration, by Edward A. 
Freeman, M.A. is. • 

PBBBMAW.-HWorjr of Architecture, by E. A. Freeman. 10s. 6d. 

FBOISSABT»S CHBOiNTCLES, condensed, a vc4a.,illaa- 
trated. 7*. 

GATJNTIiETT.— " Last Night I Lay a Sleeping:" a Christmas 
Carol. The music by II. J. Gauntlet*, Mus. Doc. la. 

GAU N TJjETT.— The Child's Grace before and after Meat, set 
to simple music. fid. 

GATTNTIiETT — Quire Psalter, Selections from the, being the 
Psalms according to the Use of the Book of Common Prayer, 
set forth and arranged to upwards of five hundred Chants. 
1. The Psalter with the Treble Part.— 3. The Psalter with the Alto. 
—3. The Psalter with the Tenor Part.— 4. The Psalter with the Bass.— 
5. The Psalter with the parts compressed for accompaniment. 2s. 6u. 
each Vocal Part : the Organ Part with words, 6*. 

GATTNTIiETT.— The Canticles, Hymns, and Creed, used in 
Morning and Evening Prayer, set to the Ancient Tones. 4d. 

G ATTNTIiE TT. — Organ Harmonies for the Ancient Church 
Tones. 6d. 

GATTNTIiETT.— Choral Service of the Book of Common Prayer, 
as appointed to be sung. Part I. The Canticles, Vjcssiclhh, 
and Rksponsbs for Mobnino and Evening Puatkr. Part II. 
The Athanasian Crkku, the Litant, and Or kick op Holt 
Communion. In full score, suited to Cathedrals, Parish Choirs, 
&c. By H. J. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. In handsome royal 8vo., 
bold music type, price is. 6d. each Part, or bound together in 
cloth, price as. fld. 

GOING- HOME. A Story. By F. G. W. Price 1S.4W. cloth} 
is. paper cover. 

GOOMtfGlEL— GUutdia : the Days of Martyrdom. A Tale. By 
A. M.. Goonaiea. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GBANPFATHEB'S CHRISTMAS STOBX, THE. 

Wwi illustration and ornamental borders. By the author of 
*' Verses for Children'* in the Churchman's Companion. <$d. 

GBE GOBI AN" and other Chants, adapted to the Psalter and Can- 
ticles, as pointed to be sung in Churches. 2s; 6d. 

GBEGOBIAJN* TOHTGS, THE EIGHT, with their several 
endings separately. 4d. 

GBE S LEY.— Practical Sermons. By the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. 
7s. 6d. 

GBE 8 LEY.— Treatise on the English Church: containing Remarks 
on its History, Theory, he. By the Rev. W. Gresley, MA. Is. 
10s. per doz. for distribution. 
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GBESJjEY.— The Ordinance of Confession. fid. 

GBESLEY. — An Essay on Confession, Penance, and' Absolution. 
By Mr. Roger Laurence, a layman of Queen Anne's time. 
With a Preface by the {lev. W. Oresley. is. 

GBESLEY.— The Forest of Arden, a Tale of the English Refor- 
mation. 4s. Cheap edition, 2s. 

GBESLEY.— The Siege of Lichfield, a Tale of the Great Rebellion, 
4s. Cheap edition, is. 8d. 

GBESLEY.— Coniston. Hall} or, the Jacobites. A Tale of the- 
Revolution of 1688. 4s. 6d. 

GBJSSTjEY.— Clement Walton ; or, the English Citizen. By. the 
Rev. W. Greeley, M.A. 9s. fid.j paper, is. 8d. 

GBESLEY.— Charles Lever; the Man of the Nineteenth Century. 
3s. 6d. Cheap edition, )s. 8d. 

GBESLEY.— Church Claveringj or, the Schoolmaster. 4s. Cheap 
Edition, 28. 

GBESLEY.— Frank's First Trip to the Continent. 4s. fid. Cheap 
edition, 3s. 

GBESTjEY.— Bernard Leslie, a Tale of the Times. (1838.) 4s. fid. 

GBESLEY;— Holiday Tales, by the Rev. W. Gresley. 2s., 
wrapper is. fid. 

GBUEBEB.— Article XXIX. considered in reference to the Three 
Sermons of the Archdeacon of Tannton. By the Rev. C. S. 
Grueber, B.A. On a sheet, 3d. j demy 8vo., fid. Sixth Edition. 

GTJLLIVEB'S TBAVELS, Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 3s. 

HAWKEB.- Echoes from Old Cornwall, by the Rev. R. S. Haw. 
ker,M.A. 2s. fid. 

TTFiTiMOBE.— Accompanying Harmonies to the Hymnal Noted, 
by the Rev. T. Helmore. Royal 8vo. fis. fid. 

HELMOBE.-rAccompanying Harmonies to the Brief Directory of 
Plain Song. is. fid. 

HETjMOBE.— Accompanying Harmonies to the Psalter Noted. 3s, 

HELMOBE.— The Canticles Noted. 4d. 

KETiMORE.— The Psalter Noted. 2s. fid. 

HELMOBE.— Manual of Plain Song. The Canticles and Psalter 
together. 3s. fid. cloth 5 royal 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

HENRIETTA'S WISH. A Tale, by the author of "The Heir 
of Reddyffe." Third Edition, 6s. 

HENSLOW- John Borton } or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. J. S. 
Hensiow. id. 
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HEX GATE.— William Blake; or, the English Farmer, by the Rev. 
W. E. Hey pate. Sa. 6d. 

HEYGATB.— The Manual • a Book of Devotion, chiefly intended 
for the Poor. By the Rev. W. B. Heygate. New and cheap 
Edition, with beautiful Engraving. Cloth, limp, Is.: boards, 
is. 3d.; leather, is. 4d. A considerable reduction po the Clergy 
in qnantities. 

Al y. OATH.— Godfrey Davenant at School. Sa. Od. 
UJO X OATH. — Godfrey Davenant at College. Sa. 6d. 
HEYGATB.— KUen Meyrickj of, False Excuses. 4d. * • 
HICKS — Catechetical Lectures on the Incarnation, by the Rev. 

James Hicks. 4s. Qd. 
HIGHER CLAIMS ; or, Catherine Lewis the Suuday School 

Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Seymour, M .A. Is. ; cloth, 1 8. 6d. 
B3EBURGIA AN" GIjIC AN A ; Illustrative of {he Ritual of 

the Church of England. ISs. 
' HUjIj.— Short Sermons on some leading Prindplee of Christian 

Life. By the Rev. H. Hill. 6s. 
HUjIj.— Stories on the Commandments. By the Rev. Q. HiU. fid. 

HINTS ON EARLY EDUCATION, addressed to Mothers. 

By a Mother. 0d. 
HISTORY OF THE flUpJNQH REYOTjTJTION. 2s. fid. 

HISTORICAL TALES FOR THE YOUNG: from the 
German of Schmidt. Ss. 

HOLY BAPTISM. The pffioes of Baptism, according to the 
Use of the English Church ; wfth Select Passages, Meditations, 
and Prayers. Cloth, Sa. fid. 

HOLY EUCHARIST. Celebration of the. Reprinted from the 
'•Ecclesiastic.'' fid. 

THE HOLY EUCHARIST the enjoined Worship of Gon in 
" Spirit and in Truth," and the " Pure Offering " of the Gospel 
Covenant. A Manual containing Directions and suitable Devo- 
tions for those who remain in Church during the Celebration of 
the Holy Communion, but do not Communicate. By a Parish 
Priest. Price fid. 

HOLY MEN AND WOMEN, Stories of . ss.; in packets, ss.j 
wrapper is. 

HOLY MEN* OF OLD: being Short Notices of such aa are 
named in the English Calendar. Ss. 

HOOFER.— Prayers for Family Worship; with a Dissertation on 
the Passover and the Divine Constitution of the Church. By the 
Rev. J. Hooper. 7s. The Prayers only, 3s. in wrapper. 

HOPKIN S .— Pietas Metrica, by the Rev. T. M. Hopkins. Sa. 6d. 

HOP WOOD.— Christ in His Church. Plain and Practical Ser- 
mons, by the Rev. Henry Hopwood, M.A. 5s. fid. 

HO £^H < H^p^ S d TOduCtion to ae Study of Geography. By the 
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HOPWOOD.— The Child's Geography, being an abridgment of the 
above. U. . 

HOROLOGY, or Dial of Prayer, foi the pocket, is. 

. ETK1TAL NOTED, or Translations of the Ancient Hymns 
of the Church* set to their proper melodies. Edited by the ReV. 
J. M. Neale, M.A., and the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A. Part I. 
Ss. 8d. 

H v MTW AT. . The WQRpS of the, in a separate form. Cheap 
edition. Parts 1 ft 2 complete 8d. With Scripture References, 
is. 6d. cloth. 

GOHMBMABT on the Words of the Hymnal Noted. Fart I. 
By tke Rev. J. M. Neale. 6d. 

. HYMNS and Scenes of Childhood. Third edition, Ss. 8d. 

HYMNS AND INTROITS, with some Anthems, adapted to 
the Seasons of the Christian Year, as in nse at All Saints', S. 
Marylebone { S. Matthjas', Stoke Newington ; S. Matthew's, City 
Road, and other Churches. Strongly bound in cloth, Qd.; or 
j63. os. 6d. per 100, limp cloth 4%. Us. per 100. 
When 100 and upwards are required for a Congregation,, special 

Title-pages will be supplied free. 

HYMNS for the Church of S. Mary Magdalene, Monster Square, 
Regent's Park. 18mo. is. A liberal allowance to the Clergy 
taking a quantity. 

HYMNS, Selection of, for the Use of Churches. Is! 

HYMNS on Scripture Characters for the Young. Is. 

HYMNS FOB LITTLE CHILDREN. By the author of 
" Verses for Holy Seasons," &c. 6d. printed wrapper, is. cloth, 
' . gilt edges is. 6d. School Edition Ss. per doz. 

This little volume has the Clerical Imprimatur of the author of the 
Christian Year." 

The Morning and Evening Hymns are set to Music for Schools, &c. 
By Dr. Gaunt lett. 6d. each. 

HYMNS FOB INFANT CHILDREN, samo. id., or 
25 for is. Qd. 

HUG-HE S— Four Years of Pastoral Work j being a Sketch of the 
Ministerial Labours of the late Rev. Edward John Rees Hughes, 
late Curate of Lythe, Yorkshire, and Runcton Holme, Norfolk, 
with a Portrait. Edited by the Rev. Cecil Wray, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. 
88. 6d. 

HUGHES.— Tracts for Parish Distribution. Six in a packet, sd, 

INCABNATION, Catechism on the. Founded on Bishop Bull's 
State of Man before the Fall," &c. is. 

INNES.— Five Sermons preached in Advent and on the Festival of 
the Holy Innocents, 1851, in the Parish Church of Downe, K« 
By the Rev. John Innes, M.A. is. 6d. 

A 4 
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JDU HERITANCE OF EVIL. A Tale, by the author of " The 

Divine Master." 2s. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the author of " Theodore." 
28. ea. 

INSTRUCTIONS, PRAYERS, AND HOLY ASPI- 
RATIONS for the Sick Room. By the author of "De- 
- votions for the Sick Room." 4d., cloth 8d. 

IRONS.— The Judgments on Baptismal Regeneration $ with Appen- 
dices, and a Discourse on Heresy. By the Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D. 
as. 6d. 

IRONS.— On the Whole Doctrine of Final Causes: a Dissertation, 
with a Chapter on Modern Deism. 7s. 6d. 

IRONS.— On the Holy Catholic Church, as a Witness against False 
Philosophising. 4s. Od. 

IRONS.— On the Apostolical Succession : 1 The Doctrine. 2 The 
Evidence. 3 The Objections. 4s. 6d. 

IRONS.— Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction : being Four Lectures on the 
Synod— The Diocese— The Parish— The Priest. 7s. 6d. 

T/VO AND VERENA, or the Snowdrop ; a Tale of the Early 
Christians. By the author of Cousin Rachel. 2s. j stiff cover, is. 6d. 

JACKSON.— Stories and Catechisings on the Collects. Edited by 
the Rev. W. Jackson, M.A. Vol. I., 4s. } Vol. 11., 5s. t Vol. III., 
as. 6d. 

JBBB.— The Present 8tate of the Church. In Six Letters, with a 
Postscript. By the Rev. J. Jebb. is. 

JENKINS.— Prose Hymn for Children. By the Rev. W. J. Jenkins, 
Rector of Fillingham. 7s. per 100. • 

JENKINS.— Synchronlstical or Cotemporary Annals of the Kings 
and Prophets of Israel and Jndah. By W. J. Jenkins, M.A. 5s. 

JOHNS, S. Gh— The Collects and Catechising throughout the 
■ year. By the Rev. B. G. Johns, ss. 

JOHNS, B. Q-. — Easy Dictation Lessons, original and selected. Is. 

JOHNS, C. A.— Examination Questions on the Pentateuch. For 
the Use of Schools. By the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S. is. 

JOHNSON, LIFE OF DR. By the Rev. J. F. RusseU. 3s. 

JONES, W.— Horss Monastics, Poems, Songs, and Ballads. Post 
8vo., doth, with Engravings, 6s. 

JONES.— To the Redbreast: a Song. The Words by the late Rev. 
G.Cornish. The music by T. J.Jones. 2s. 
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Submfle CngK^mait^ Mltorfral Etbrarp. 

Edited by the Rev. J. F. Russell, B.C.L. 

English History for Children, by the Rev. J.~M. Neale. 29. fid.* 

School Edition, ls.8d. 
History of Greece, edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 3s. School edit. 2s. 
■ History of Rome, by the Rev. Samuel Fox, M.A., F.S.A. as. School 

Edition, 2s. 

History of Spain, by the Rev. Bennett O. Johns. 2s. Od. School 
Edition, is. 8d. 

History of Portugal, by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 6d. School edit, 
is. 8d. 

History of Ireland, edited by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, B.D. 2a. 

School edition, Is. 6d. 
History of Scotland. By the Rev. W. B. Flower, 8.A. 2s. 6d. 

Cheap edition is. 8d. 

History of France. By the Rev. Canon H ask oil. 

€%e Stabenflt l£ngK*i)man'$ library. 

The early Volumes were Edited by the Rev. F. E. Paget; the later by 
the Rev. J. F. Russell. 



Tales of the Village Children, by 
the Rev. F. £. Paget. First 
Series, 2s. 6d. 

The Hope of the Katzekopfs : a 
Fairy Tale by the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 2s. 6d. 

Henri de Clermont, or the Royal- 
ists of La Vendue, by the Rev. 
W. Greeley. 2s. 

Popular Tales from the German, 
is. Od. 

Tales of the Tillage Children, by 

the Rev. F. E. Paget. Second 

Series, 2s. 6d. 
The Triumphs of the Cross. Tales 

of Christian Heroism, by the 

Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. Cheap 

Edition, is. 4d. 
Early Friendship, or the Two 

Catechumens, is. 6d. 
The Swedish Brothers, is. fid. 
The Charcoal Burners, is. fid. 

Cheap Edition, is. 
Godfrey Davenant; a Tale of 

School Life. By the Rev. W. 

E. Heygate. 2s. .fid. 



Luke Sharp, or Knowledge with- 
out Religion, by the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 2a. fid. Cheap Edition, 
is. 6d. 

The Triumphs of the Cross. Part 
II Tales of Christian Endur- 
ance. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 

2s. 

An Introduction to the Study of 

Modern Geography, by the Rev. 

H. Hopwood. 2s. Od. 
Cotton Green j a Tale of the Black 

Country. By the Rev. W. 

Gresley. 2s. fid. 
Poynlugs : a Tale of the Revolu- 
tion, 1088. 2s. fid. 
The Manger of the Holy Night, 

from the German. ByC.E.H., 

Morwenstow. 2s. 
Stories from Heathen Mythology, 

by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 
Stories from the Chroniclers. 

(Frolssart.) By the Rev. H. P. 

Dunster. 2S. od. 
Godfrey Davenant at College, by 

the Rev. W. Heygate. as. fid. 
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KEMPIS.— The Soliloquy of the Soul, and the Garden of Rotes. 

Translated from Thomas a Kempis. By the Rev. W. B. Flower, 

B. A. Sr. 6d. t morocco antique, 7s. 6d. 
3CEWS, Bp., Prayers for Morning: and Evening, ss. Od. per 100. 
KBITS, Bp., Practice of Divine Love. 2s. j cheap edition, ad. 
3CEN, Bp.— Preparatives for Death, by*Bishop Keo. ss. 
KINGS OF ENGLAND. A History for Young Children. By 

the Author of " Scenes and Characters.** Pcap. 8vo., Ss. 
A School Edition, slightly abridged, with Questions. l8mo., is. 
LADY ELLA, or the Story of Cinderella in Verse. Ss. Od. 
LANDMABKS OF HISTORY; a Summary of Ancient His. 

tory. By the Author of «• Kings of England.** Ss. Od. 

LANDMARKS OF HI8TOBY; the Middle Ages. ismo. 
cloth, SS. 

LANGLEY SOHOOL. By the Author of " Scenes and Charac- 
ters." Ss. Od. 

LAST SLEEP OF THE CHRISTIAN CHILD. A 

poem, companion to the " Daily Life.*' Od. j or on a sheet, id. 
LAYING ON OF HANDS : A Manual for Confirmation } with 

Helps preparatory to receiving: that Holy Ordinance. Od. ; cloth, is. 
LEE.— Poems. By the Rev. Frederick George Lee. Second edition, 

enlarged. Fcap. 8vo., doth, Ss. Od. 
LEIGH, Lady.— Few Questions and Answers upon the Sacrament 

of the Loan's Sapper. By Lady Leigh. Third Edition. Id, 

LESSONS FOB EVEBY DAY IN THE WEEK, with 

Hymns and Music. By the Author of "Conversations with 
Cousin Rachel." sd. Companion to the Lessons, for the 
use of the Teacher. Is. 3d. 

LESSONS FOB THE YOTJNGEB CHILDREN IN 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. By the same Author. 4d. Ques- 
tions, for the Use of the Teacher, od., or 8s. per dozen. 

LESSONS IN GBAMMAB FOB A CHILD. Large 

type, price 4d. 

LESSONS ON THE CBEED. What we areto believe, is. Od. 
LESTEB.— Guardian Angels: an Allegory. By Mary F. Lester. 
28. Od. 

LEVETT.— Self- Devotion } or, the Prussians at Hochklrch from 

the German. By Miss F. M. Levett. is. 
LEVETT.— Gentle influence; or. The Cousin's Visit. By F. M. 

Levett. Second Edition, is. 

LITANIES AND PBAYEB8, for the Use of Members of the 

Church (compiled). 2s. Od. 

LITTLE ANNIE and her Sisters, by E. W.H. is. 0d. t paper it. 

-LITTLE ANNIE; or, Michaelmas Day. By the Author of 
" The Grandfather's Christmas Tale." Od. 
rjI TTLE ALICE and her Sister. Edited by the Rev. W. Greater. 
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LITUBGY FOB VILLAGE SCHOOLS. Cloth M. 

LIVES OF ENGLISHMEN IN FAST DATS. 

First Series, containing: Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 0d. 
Second Series, Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, Bold, 
Jolly. 6d. 

Third Series, Walton, Wotton, Fanshawe, Earl of Derby, Colling. 

wood, Raffles, Exmouth. lod. 
Fourth Series, King Alfred, Sir T. More, John Bvelyn. is. 
LOHALNE.— Lays of Israel, by Amelia M. Loraiae. 2a. 6d. cloth, 
48. moroeeo. 

LORD OF THE FOBEST and Ms Vassals, by the author 
of " Hymiis for Little Children." ss. 6d., paper 2s. 6d. 

LOST BROOCH ; or, The History of another Month. A Sequel 
to "The Fairy Bower." Second Edition. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

LOUISA; OB, THE BRIDE. By the author of "The 

Fairy Bower." 6s. 
LOW.— The Translation of the Holy Scriptures, a Lecture delivered 

to the workmen of the London Lead Company, in the Company's 

School- room, Middleton in Teesdale, by John Low Low, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo., 8d. 

LOWDEB- The Penitent's Path ; compiled from Holy Scripture 

and the Book of Common Prayer, by the Rev. C. F. Lowder. 6d. 
LYEA APOSTOLIC A. Original Poems from the Britlsb 

Magazine, pth Edition. l8mo. cioth 3s. 6d., morocco 6s. 
LYEA SANCTOBUM; Lays for the Minor Festivals, edited 

by the Rer. W. J. Deane. Ss. 6d. 
MACAULAY.— A Day in Nismes, by B. E. Macaulay. 2s. Od. 
MAG-NAY.— Sermons, Practical and Suggestive. By the Rev. 

Claude Magnay. 6s. 
KAON AY.- Poems, by the Rev. Claude Magnay. New Edition, 

wtth Additions. 3s. fid. 
MAGNAY.— Duty ? or the Heroes of the Charge in the Valley of 

B»laklava. Price 6d. 
MAIDEN AUNT'S TALES. By the Author of "The Use 

of Sunshine." " Nina," &c. 4s . 6d. 
MAKING- UP OF THE JEWELS, The.— An Answer to 

a Little GirTs Question— "If I were a Sister of Mercy, should 1 

have no Jewels?" An Allegory. Price 6d. 
MAN GIN.— An Outline of the History of the Church, in Question 

and A nswer, by the Rev. S. W. Mangin, B.A. 4d. 
MANUAL FOB COMMUNICANTS : being an Assistant 

to a Devout and Worthy Reception of the Loan's Supper. 

Morocco, Is. 6d. j roan, Is. ; paper cover, 6d. In large type, 6d. 

also a eheap edition for placing in Prayer Books. 2d. 
MANUAL FOB MOUBNEBS, with Devotions, Directions. 

and Forms of Self. Examination. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. Od. 

• MABGABET: an- Olden Tale, in Verse. 2s. 6d. cloth, is. 4d. 
paper. 

MABY MANSFIELD ; or, the Life and Trials of a Country 
Girl. 0d. 
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MARSHALL— Helig's Warning: : a Cymric Legend of the Seventh 
Century. By Lady Marshall, la.- 

MASON*. — Canon Chant Manual) being the solemn and euphonious 
mode of Chanting, as in olden times. By William Mason. 6d. 

MASTERS' S LIST OF CHURCHES in which the Daily 
Prayers are said. fid. Published at intervals. 

M AND LEY. — Tractarianism (so called by the prejudiced and 
misinformed) no Novelty $ as exemplified in the Confession of the 
Faith and Practice of a Church of England man, of. the ever 
memorable epoch, 1688. Edited by G. F. Mandley, Merchant. 6s. 

MAYOW.- War. A Few Words to the Soldiers and Sailors called 
to Active Service, with Short Prayers for their Private Use. By 
the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Price 3d. 

Mo EVOY/— Birch Church ; or, the Two Friends. By J. A. Nes- 
bitt Mc Evoy. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. fid. 

MEDI2EVAL ALPHABETS, Book of. Oblong 4to., 2s. 

THE MEETING- IN THE WILDERNESS, an Imagina- 
tion, by the author of " The Divine Master." 2s. bds. j is. wrapper. 

MEMORIAL OF M. E. D. AND G-. E. D. Brief notes of a 
Christian life and very holy death. By T. B. P. fid. 

MILL. — Sermons on the Nature of Christianity. By the late Rev. 
W. H. Mill, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge. 7s. 

MILL.— Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge, on 
the 5th of November and the following Sundays. 5s. fid. 

DR. MILL'S PORTRAIT. The friends of Dr. Mill are re- 
spectfully informed that a Portrait of the Professor has been 
most successfully executed from the Painting by T. C. Thompson, 
Esq., R.H.A. Engraved by I. C. Paine, Esq. Proofs before letters, 
12s. Proofs, 7s. 6d. Prints, 5s. 

MILLARD.— The Island Choir, or the Children of the Child Jksus. 

By the Rev. J. E. Millard, fid. 
MILLER.— Worshipping God in the Beauty of Holiness. By the 

Rev. E. Miller, M.A. 4d. 
MILMAN.— Meditations on Confirmation. By the Rev. R. Mil. 

man, M.A. 4d. 

MILMAN.— The Voices of Harvest. 8d.; cloth, is. 

MIL MAN.— The Way through the Desert j or, The Caravan, is., 
or is. fid. cloth. 

MILMAN —The Mystery of Marking: a Parable for School Girls, 
fid., cloth lOd. 

MILMAN.— The Love of the Atonement} a Devotional Exposi- 
tion of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. : calf 
antique, 10s. 6d. 

MILMAN.— Mitslav, or, the Conversion of Pomerania. A True 
story of the Shores of the Baltic in the Twelfth Century. 5s. 6d. 
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MUjNER.— Holy Truths ; or, the Doctrine and System of the 
Church Catechetically Explained (for the use of Schools). By the 
Rev. C. F. Milner, Incumbent of Shadwell, Diocese of Ripon. 3d. 

MINISTRY OF CONSOLATION", The : a Guide to Con- 
fession for the use of Members of the Church in England. 18mo. 
Price 3s. 

MOBERJiY.— Stories from Herodotus, by the Rev. C. E. Moberly, 
M.A. 3s. 

MONRO.— The Dark River, an Allegory, by the Rev. Edward 
Monro. 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, is. 

MONRO.— The Vast Army. 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, is. 

MONRO.— The Combatants. 2s. 6d. Cheap edition, is. 

MONRO.— The Revellers.— Midnight Sea.— The Wanderer. 2s. 6d. 
The above four in one volume, 7s. 6d. 

MONRO. — Harry and Archie j or, First and Last Communion. 
Part I. 6d. Part II. 6d.j together, is. j cloth, is. 6d. 

MONRO.— True Stories of Cottagers. Cloth, 2s. 6d.> in packets, 2s. 

MONRO.— Basil, the Schoolboy j or, the Heir of Arundel. A Story 
of School Life. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. fid. 

MONRO.— Walter, the Schoolmaster ; or, Studies of Character in 
a Boy's School. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MONRO.— The Journey Home. An Allegory. 2s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition, is. 

MONRO.— Leonard and Dennis. A Tale of the Present War. In 
monthly parts, price is. each. 

MONTAGUE'S, Bp., Articles of Inquiry at his Primary Visita- 
tion, 1638. la. 

MONTGOMERY.— The Scottish Church and the English Schis- 
matics : Letters, by the Rev. Robert Montgomery, M.A. is. 

MORAL SONGS. By the author of " Hymns for Little Chil- 
dren." 8d., cloth is. School Edition, 3s. per doz. 

MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES for Begin- 
ners. By a Clergyman. 2d., or Us. per 100. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER. On a card. 
ByE. S. 4d. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYER, with Directions. 
By F. H. M. 3d. 

MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS for a House- 
hold. 6d. 

MORNING AND EVENING HYMNS. From the 
" Hymns for Little Children," set to Music for the use of 
Schools and Families. By Dr. Gauutlett. 6d. each. 
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MOBSMAN".— A Glossary of the Principal Words used in a Figura- 
tive, Typical, or Mystical sense in the Holy Scriptures j with their 
Signification, gathered from the Sacred Writers themselves, or 
from the Works of the Ancient Fathers. By the Rev. T. W. Moss- 
man, B.A. Fcop. 8vo„ cloth, Is, 8d. 

MOTHER'S EASTEB OFFERING, The. By the author 
of '* The Grandfather's Christmas Storf ," $c. 6d. 

MY DUTY AT THE TIME OF CONFINEMENT. 

On a thin card, 2s. 6d. per 100. 

NARRATIVE HYMNS for Village Schools. By the author 
of " Hymns for Utile Children." Set to music for one or two 
voices, by A. F. 2s. 0d. Words separately, 3d. 

NEALE. — History pf the Holy Eastern Church, — General Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Two vols., 4?2. 

NEALE. — Appendix to the Introduction to the History of the Holy 
Eastern Church j containing a List of the Sees. is. 

NEAXiE. — The History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. Two 
vols., 24s. 

NEALE.— History of the Patriarchates of Antioch and Jerusalem. 
Preparing. 

NEALE.— The Bible and the Bible only the Religion of Protestants. 
A Lecture. 4d. 

NEALE.— Readings for the Aged. 4s. 6d. New edition, wits 
additions. 

NEALE.— Readings for the Aged. Second series, being on the 
Lesser Holydays in the English Kalendar. By the Rev. J. If. 
Neale. With an Engraving of the Interior of the Chapel of Sack* 
ville College, East Grinsted. Price 6s. 

NEALE.— Ecclesiological Notes on the Isle of Man : a Summer 
Pilgrimage. 3s. 6d. 

NEALE.— Hierologus j or the Church Tourists, ds. Cheap Editu* 
in Two parts. 3s. 4d. 

NEALE.— Medissval Hymns, Sequences, and other Poen*a, trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. M. Neale. 2s. 6d. . 

NEALE.— Lays and Legends of the Church in England. 2s. 0d. 

NEALE.— Hymns for the Sick: for the hours, days of the 

&c. lOd., cloth is. 6d. 
NEALE.— Hymns for Children. First, Second, and Third SerM 

3d. each. Complete in cloth, Is. 

NEALE.— An Easter Carol. The melody of a Sequence of d 
Thirteenth Century, with Accompaniment: the words from Of 
ancient Carols. By the Rev. J. M. Neale. 6d. 

NEALE.— "Joy and Gladness." A Christmas Carol. Writte* 
an Ancient Melody, by the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Harmon* 
for Four Voices, with or without accompaniment, by the H 
S. S. Greatheed, M.A. Price is. 
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! NEAIiE.— Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. 3d. 

NEAUB. — A Song for the Times. The Words by the Re*. J. M. 
Neale. The Music (arranged for Four Voices) by Aliquis. Is. 

HTEAIiB.— 44 Here's to the Cause, to that Good Cause." The 
Words by the R*v. J. M. N,eale. Set to Music in Four Pajrts, hy 
A. H. Brown, Organist of Romford Church. 1$. 

NEALE,— Church History for Children. 3s. 

NE ALE*— Stories of the Crusades, as. Qd, 

NEALE.— Duchenier, or the Revolt qf La Vendue, as. Od. 

NEAUEL— The Uoseen World a Communications with it, real ox 
imaginary. New edition, with considerable additions. 3s. ' 

NEALE.— Deeds of Faith $ Stories from Church History, as, 

NEALE.— The Followers of the Loan ; Stories from Church history, 
as. 

NEAIiE.— Len{ Legends. Stories for Children from Church flhv 
tory. *s. 

NEALE.— Evepings at SackvUJe College. 18mo., cloth as. 

NEAIjB.— The Egyptian Wanderers. A Tale of the Tenth Persecu- 
tion. \8mo. 3s. 6d. ' 

NTDAIvE.— A Commentary on. the Hymnal Noted, from Ancient 
Sources. Price 6d. ' 

ITEXiSON on the Communion ; containing Devotions for the Altar* 
as. 6#. 

KEVINS.— Theodore, his Brother and Sisters, Edited by the Rer. 
W. Nevins, as.Qd. 

N JU \V fiANI).— Confirmation and First Communion. A Series of 
Essays; Lectures, Sermons, Conversations, and Heads of Catechi- 
aiug, relative to the preparation of Catechumens. By the Rev. 
H. Newland, M.A. Second edition. Post 8v6., 7s. 64. clot*) 
lis. calf. ' 
Tracts printed from the above for distribution to Catechumens, in 

a packet. 

MJHW LAND.— Increase of Romanism in England, by the Rev. H. 
Newland, M.A. 3d. 

NT3WI+AND.— Three Lectures on Tract arianism, delivered in the 
Town Hall, Brighton, with Preface. New Edition, is. 

N Jd W JL|AND.— Postils : Short Sermons on the Parables, &c.» 
adapted from the Fathers. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ss. 

NOTICE OF BAPTISM. Form for filling up with Sponsors, 
&e. On a thin card, as. (id. per 100. 

OIJ0 CHURCHYARD and the NEW CHURCHYARD. 
Thoughts suggested by the Closing of the Old Churchyard, and 
the Consecration of the New Cemetery of All Saints, Soutn Lynn, 
Norfolk, a Engravings. Od. 
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OLDKNOW. - A Month in Portugal in the Spring of 1854. By 

the Rev. J. Oldknow. Ss. 
OLDKNOW.— Hymns for the Service of the Church. Edited by 

the Rev. J. Oldkoow. New Edition is. 
OLD WILLIAM ; or, the Longest Day, by the author, of " The 

Grandfather's Christmas Story." 6d. 
ORDER FOR PRIME. Prayers for Early Morn. Price id. 
ORDER FOR COMPLINE ; or Prayers before Bed-time. 4d. 
ORDER FOR SEXTS AND NONES. Prayers for 12 and 

3 o'clock, id. 

ORDER OF PSALMS for Singing on each Sunday and Fes- 

tival. Selected from the Old and New Versions of the Psalms, 

by the Rev. M. Walcott, M.A. On a sheet, 2d. 
ORGANS (A short account of) built in England from the Reign of 

Charles the First to the present time. • With designs by the late 

A. W. Pogin, Esq. Fcap. 8yo. 6s. 
ORLEBAR.— Christmas Eve and other Poems, by Mrs. Cuthbert 

Orlebar. is. 

OSMOND.— Christian Memorials} being a series of Designs, bj 
William Osmond, Jun., Salisbury. 4to. cloth, 16s. 

OXLEE.— The Christian Doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation 
considered and maintained oh the Principles of Judaism. By 
the late Rev. John Oxlee, M.A., Rector of Moleaworth, Hunts. 
Vol. 1. (1815.) On the Holy Trinity. 10s. 
Vol. II . (1 820.) The Doctrine of the Incarnation . 1 0s. 
Vol. 111. (1850.) The Doctrine of the Incarnation as to our 
Lokd's office and work. 10s. 

OXLEE.— Three Sermons (1821) on the Power, Origin, and Succes- 
sion of the Christian Hierarchy, and especially that of the Church 
of England, with Copious Notes and Tables of the Succession of 
Bishops. 10s. 6d. 

OXLEE.— Three Letters to'Mr. C. Wellbeloved, (1824) Tutor of the 
Unitarian College, York, occasioned hy his Attack on the Charge 
of Archdeacon Wrangham.— Strictures on Separation from the 
Church. — The Athanasian Creed, &c. 4s. 6d. 

OXLEE.— Three Letters, (1825), addressed to the Rev. Frederick 
Nolan, Vicar of Prittlewell, on his erroneous criticisms and mis- 
statements in the Christian Remembrancer, relative to the Text of 
the Heavenly Witnesses, &c. 3s. 6d. 

OXLEE.— Three Letters (1827) to the Archbishop of Cashel on the 
Recent Apocryphal publications of his Grace, and on the Annota- 
tions respecting them. 5s. 6d. 

OXLEE.— A Reply to the Letter of the Rev. R. Towers, of Ample- 
forth College, 1833. 6d. 

OXLEE.— Three Letters (1842) humbly addressed to the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on the inexpediency and futility of any 
attempt to convert the Jews to the Christian Faith in the way and 
manner hitherto practised, being a general discussion of the whole 
Jewish Question. Ss. 

OXLEE.— Three more Letters (1845) in continuation of the same 
subject, ss. 
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PACKER. — Sermons on the Lord's Prayer, by the Rev. J. Q. 
Packer, M.A., Incumbent of S. Peter's, Bethnal Green. Ss. 6d. 

PAGET. — The living and the Dead. Sermons on the Burial Ser- 
vice, by the Rev. F. E. Paget, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

PACKET.— Sermons on the Duties of Daily life. 6s. 6d. 
PAGET. — Sermons on the Saints' Days and Festivals. 5s. 
PAGET.— The Christian's Day. New edition, square 24mo. ss. 6d. j 
morocco, 6s. 

PAGET.— Sursum Corda : Aids to Private Devotion. Collected from 
the Writings of English Churchmen. Compiled by the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 5s. i morocco, 7s. 6d. A Companion to the Christian's Day. 

PAGET. — Prayers for Labouring Lads. l$d. 

PAGET.— Prayers on behalf of the Church and her Children in Times 
of Trouble. Compiled by the Rev. F. E. Paget, is. 

PAGET.— Tract upon Tombstones ; or Suggestions for Persons in- 
tending to set up Monuments. With Engravings, is. 

PAGET.— Memoranda Parochialia, or the Parish Priest's Pocket 
Book. 38. 6d„ double size 5s. 

PAGET.— Milford Malvoisin ; or, Pews and Pewholders. 2s. 6d. 

PAGET.— S. Antholin'sj or, Old Churches and New. New edition, 
is. 

PAGET.— The Warden of Berkingholt. 5s. Cheap edition, 8s. 8d. 
PAGET.— Tales of the Village, a hew edition, in one vol., 5s. 6d. 

Contents :— The Church's Ordinances— Fruits of Obedience— Friendly 
Discussion — Youthful Trials — Forms aud Formularies — The Way of the 
World— The Way of the Church, &c. 

PAGET.— How to Spend Sunday Wejl and Happily. On a card, 
id., 25 for 2s. 

PAUBY.— Ecclesiologiat's Guide to the Churches within a circuit 
of Seven Miles round Cambridge. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 3s. 

PALMER.— Dissertations on some subjects relating to the " Or- 
thodox" Communion. By the Rev. W. Palmer, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

PARISH TALES. Reprinted from the •« Tales of a London 
Parish." In a packet, price is. 6d. 

PATH OF LIFE. By the author of the "Seven Corporal 
Works of Mercy." 6d. 

PATRICK, Bp.— The Parable of the Pilgrim. By Bishop Patrick 
New Edition, is. 

PATNE. — Deossus, or the Dawn of To-morrow j and the Bond- 
child, or the Bird of Fiducia. Two Allegories. By Isabel Jaunette 
Payne. Cloth is. Separately 6d. each. 

PEARSON.— Stories on the Eight Beatitudes, by the Rev. O. F. 
Pearson, is. cloth, or in a packet. 

PEARSON*.— Stories of Christian Joy and Sorrow, or Home Tales, 
by the Rev. H. D. Pearson, containing Little Ruth Gray, Holy 
Stone, Hugh, Old Oliver Dale. Price is. j separately, 4d. each. 
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PBREIRA. — Tentative Theologies. For P. Antonio Pereira de 
Fig uereclo. Translated by the Rev. E. H. Landon, M.A. fis. 

PIOUS CHURCHMAN : a Manual of Devotion and Spiritual 

Instruction, is. 4d. 
PHIFPS.— Catechism on the Holy Scriptures, by the Rev. E. J. 

Pbipps, l8roo. is. 

FLEA FOB INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, with a Short 
Sketch of the Progress of the National and Industrial Schools of 
Ftochley. By one of the Editors of "the Finchley Manuals." 
Fcap. 8vo„ Ss. Od. 

POCKET MANUAL OF PRAYERS. Fourth edition, with 
considerable additions, 64. Cloth, with the Collects, l?.s blue 
calf, 8s. (This is the most complete Manual published.) 

PQEMS on Subjects in the Old Testament. Part I Genesis— Exo- 
dus. By C. F. A., author of ** Hymns for Little Children," &c, 
price Od in printed paper cover; is, in embossed cloth j 3s. Od. in 
morocco. 

POLAND.— Pearls Strung, adapted for Short Perusal, by the Rev. 
F.W.Poland, is. Od. 

POOLE.— Twelve Sermons on the Holy Communion, by the Rev. 

U. A. Poole, M.A. 18mo. ^s. fid. 
POOLE.— Churches of Scarborough and the Neighbourhood, by the 

ReV. 6. A. Poole, and John West Hugall, Architect. Cloth, 

Ss. Od., paper 8s. Od. 
POOLE.— History of Ecclesiastical Architecture in England* by the 

Rev. G. A. Poole, M.A. Large 8vo. vol., 7*. Od. 
POOLE.— Churches, their Structure, Arrangement, Ornaments, 

&d., by the Rev. 6. A. Poole, is. Od., cloth as. Od. 

FQOLE. — History of England. From the First Invasion to Queen 
Victoria, by Rev. O. A. Poole, M.A. Hew edition. 1 vol. post evo., 
cloth. 78. Od. Now ready. 

POOLE.— Sir Raoul de Broc and his Son Tristram, a Tale of the 
Twelfth Century, by the Rev. O. A. Poole, M.A. 8*. 

POTT.— Confirmation Lectures delivered to a Village Congregation 
in the Diocese of Oxford. By Alfred Pott, B.p. 2nd edition, 
reduced to as. to induce a large circulation. 

POTT.— Village Lectures on the Sacraments and Occasional Services 
of the Church. Price as. 

PRACTICAL SERMONS OK" OLD TESTAMENT 
OH A K A OTERB.' fn monthly parts, pripe is. each. 

PREPARING- THE WAY; or, the king's Workmen. An 
Advent Story. Price Od. 

PRICHARD,— Sermons, by the late Rev. James Cowles Prichard, 

•M.A. 48. Od. 

P ^2^S S ?X OB ^ aM ^ CA ™B- AStoryofthe«'4fl." 
_ jcaued by the Author of •• The Divine Master," &c. is. 
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PSAXiMS, Selections fjrom the Old and New Versions of the, as 
used at Christ Church. S. Pancras. is. 6d. 

THE PSAXTEB, or Seven Ordinary Hoars of Prayer, according; 

to the use of £he Church of Sarutn. Beautifully Illuminated and 

bound in antique parchment. 36a. 
PTJBdtfAS;— The Book of Feasts : Homilies fotf the Saints' Days. 

By the Rev. J. Purchas, M.A. Price 6s. 
ySTU.— A Short Ecclesiastical History : from the conclusion of the 

Acts of the Apostles, to the Council of Nice, a.o* 336. By the 

Rev; H. J. Pye. is. Od. 

Vraper*; 

Prayers for a Husband and Wife. id. Ditto 6d. 

Prayers for a Sick Room. 8s. 6d. per hundred. 

Prayers for Different Hours of the Day. 3s. 6d. per hundred. 

Prayers and Directions for Morning and Evening. By F. H. M. 

6ii a large card, price 3d. 
Prayers for the use of Parochial Schools. By F. It M. 0d. 
Prayers and Rules for the Ordering and Use of a Church Guild. l». 
Prayers and Self-Examination for Children. 2d. 
Private Devotions as enjoined by the Holy Eastern Church for the Use 

of her Members. Translated from the original, is. 
Private Devotion, a Short Form for the Use of Children, id. 
Progressive Prayers and Directions. In four parts, bounds id. j in 

sets of four, 4£d. 

Simple Prayers for Little Children, by the author of " Devotions for 

the Sick Room," &c. 2d. 
Prayers for Young Persons, by the same author. 4d. 
Prayers for Little Children attd Ydring Persons. Od., cloth 8d. 
Simple Prayers for Morning and Evening for Working Boys. 5s. 

pes 1ft. 

B aku ' s for Working Men. By the ReV. W. J. BufJer. 2d. 
fieilyFrayerft for Labouring Lads* By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 1^4. 
Family Prayers for the Labouring Classes. No. I., for the Reader, 4d. 

No. II., for the Family, 3d. 
Short Prayers for Morning and Night, for the Use of the Faithful 

Children of the Church. 2d. 

The Sum of the Catholic Faith. Extracted from Bishop Cosin's 
Devotions. 2d. 

Prayers for the Use of all who are engaged in the Work of Church 
Education. 2d. 

A Manual of Daily Prayers for Persons who are much hindered by 

the Duties of their calling. 3d. 
Hymns for the Honrs of Prayer. 2d. 
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©radical Cftrulttan'* library 

ANBREWE S.— Parochial Sermons, by Bishop Lancelot An- 
drewes. Ss. 

BRECHIN.— Commentary on the Seven Penitential Psabns i 
chiefly from ancient sources. Qd. and is. cloth ; is. 6d. bound. 

CONTENTMENT, the Art of, by the author of the " Whole 
Duty of Man." is. 6d. 

COSIN.— Collection of Private Devotions, by Bishop Cosin. is. j 
calf, 38. 

FALLOW— A Selection of Hymns for the use of S. Andrew's, 
Wells Street, is. Ditto, with those for Private Use. Is. 6d. 

HORNEOK.— Daily Exercises: taken from Horneck's Happy 
Ascetic. Qd. 

JOHNS— Fourteen Meditations of John Gerhard, done Into 

English by the Rev. B. G. Johns. 6d. 
KEN, Bp.— The Practice of Divine Love j an Exposition upon the 

Church Catechism, by Bishop Ken. ad. 
KETTLE WELL.— A. Companion for the Penitent, by the Rev. 

John Kettle well. 8d. 
MANUAL, the Young Churchman's : Meditations on the Chief 

Truths of Religion. Is. 
NELSON.— A Guide to the Holy Communion, with Suitable Devo- 
tions, by Robert Nelson. 8d. 
PATRICK.— The Parable of the Pilgrim. By Bishop Patrick. 

New Edition. Price Is. 
SANDERSON.— The Christian Man a Contented Man, by Bishop 

Sanderson. Qd. 

SCUDAMORE.— Steps to the Altar ; a Manual for the Blessed 

Eucharist, by W. E. Scudamore, M.A. Cloth, is.j Calf, 3s. ; 

cheap edition, 6d. 
SUCKLING-.— A Manual of Devotions for Confirmation and First 

Communion. By the late Rev. J R. A. Suckling. 6d. 
TATLOR.— The History of the Life and Death of our Ever- 

blessed Saviour, Jksus Christ: abridged from Bishop Jeremy 

Taylor; is. 6d. 
TAYLOR.— Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell. 8d. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE CHURCH CATECHISM. For the Use of 

Young Persons. New Edition. Cloth 8d. 

QUESTIONS FOR SELF-EXAJONATION for the Use 

of the Clergy. 6d. 

QUESTIONS on Christian Doctrine and Practice. Id. 
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EAUTY MORNINGS WITH AUNT MABEL; or, In- 

cidents in Church Missions. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BEADING- LESSONS from Scripture History, for the Use of 
Schools. Royal )8mo., limp cloth, 6d» 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S ' WIDOW. 

New Edition with Appendix. 6d. 

BEDHEAD.— The Better Land. The Poetry by Felicia Hemans. 

The Music by R: Redhead, as. 
REFLECTIONS, Meditations, and Prayers, on the Holy Life 

and Passion of our Loan. By the author of " Devotions for the 

Sick Room." New edition, 7s. 
REFORMATION, Progress of the Church of England since the. 
. 6d., cloth 9d. 

REFORMED VILLAGE ; or. Past and Present. Fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, is. 6d. is. wrapper. 

REGISTER OF BAPTISMS, MARRIAGES, AND 

BURIALS, on Parchment and Paper. 
BEGISTER OF PERSONS CONFIRMED AND 

ADMITTED TO HOLY COMMUNION. For soo 

names, 48. 6d. For 1000 names 7s. 6d. halt-bound. Paper 2s. 6d. 
per quire. 

REPORTS' AND PAPERS of the Architectural So- 
cieties of Northampton, York, and Lincoln. 1850, 
7s. 6d. ; 1851—3—3, 5s. each. 

BEPORT of the Proceedings against the Ven. George 
Anthony Denison, M.A., Archdeacon of Taunton. 
Gathered from public sources, with the Opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, and other Documents. Is. 

REVELATION, The, of Jasus Christ, explained agreeably to 
the Analogy of Holy Scripture. By a Clergyman. 14s. 
" It must be confessed that he has sought the key in the only place 
n which it can be found, in the Holy Scriptures, in a proper spirit, and 
by a proper light." — Morning Post. 

RICKARD S.— Short Sermons for Family Reading. By the Rer. 
S. Kickards. 9s. 

RICKARDS.— The Christian Householder; or Guide to Family 
Prayer, with occasional Prayers. By the Rev. S. Rickards. Second 
edition, is. Od. 

RIGHT OF ALL THE BAPTIZED to be Present 
at the Celebration of the Holy Communion. 6d. 

ROBINSOlN CRUSOE. By the Rev. J. F. Russell. 3s. 

'ROSE.— Morning and Evening Prayers, selected by the Rev. H. J. 
Rose, M.A., when Vicar of Horsham. 6d. 

RUSSELL.— Lays concerning the Early Church, by the Rev. J. F. 
Russell, is. 6d. , 

RUSSELL.— The Judgment of the Anglican Church (Posterior to 
the Reformation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture, &c, by the 
Rev. J. F. Russell, B.C.L. 10s. 6d. 
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RUTH OSBORNE, the Nurse. Price Ad. 

8. ALBAITS 5 or, the Prisoners of Hopes By the Author of " The 

Divine Master.*' Fcap. 8vo., 5s. 
SAMUEL : a Story for Choristers. Is., cloth is. 6d. 
SCATTERED LllJAVfeS from a Churchman's Diary, is. 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS $ or, Eighteen Months at 

Beechcroft. By the Author of "Abbey Church." Secoud 

Edition. 4s. 6d. 

. SCHOOL CHECK CARD of Attendance. Ss. ftd. per loo. 
SCOTT— Twelve Sermons, by the Rev. Robert Scott, D.D. ismo. 

SCRIPT U RE HISTORY for the Young, by the Author of 
"Reflections, Meditations," Use* Old and New Testaments, 
as: 6d., or with 10 engravings 4s. 6d. 

SELECT PLAYS FROM SHAKSPEARE* as. 6d. 

&ER&OfrS jg*OR *PHE PEOPLE.— Preaching of Christ. 
A Series of Sixty Sermons for the People. By the Author of 
the " Christian Servant's Book." 5s. in a packet. Wrappers for 
the Sermons, 9d. for 25. Fine paper edition 8s. 6d. cloth. 

fcERlfcONS REGISTER, by which ah account may be kept 
of Sermons, the number, subject* and when preached, is. 

SEVEN CORPORAL "VtTORKS 6P MERCS', Ulustrated 
in Seven Outline Engravings. Ss. fid. plain $ 58. coloured. For 
hanging in Schools. 

Seven spiritual Works of mercy, illustrated 

in Seven Outline Engravings. Ss. 0d. plain 5 6s. coloured. For 
hanging in Schools. 

BilORT DEVOTIONAL SERVICE FOR LENT, for 

Private and Public Use. <Jd. 

SHORT DEVOTIONS FOR THE SEASONS: 

Compiled for Parochial Distribution, by F. H. M. 
Devotions for the Season of Advent and Christmas, id., or 7s. per 10O . 
Devotions for Lent. $d.» or Ss. 6d. per 140. 
Devotions for Holy Week and Easter Eve. id-, or Ss. 6d. per 100. 
Devotions for Easter to Ascension. Id., or 7s. per 100. 
Devotions for the Festival of the Ascension. 4a\, or Ss. 6d. per 100. 
Devotions for Whitsuntide. $d., or 3s. fid. per 100. 
Devotions for the Festival of the Holy Trinity. $d., or Ss. 6d. per 1«M>. 

SHORT MANUAL OF PRAYERS FOR COMMUNI- 
CANTS, With Devotions for Several Seasons. By a Priest of 
the Church of England. Rubricated. Price is. » 

SISTERS OF CHARITY, and some Visit* with thorn. 
.Being Letters to a Friend in England. With Two Enaravioars. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. * 

SLIGHT.— The First Captivity and Destruction of Jerusalem ■ 

T* 1 ^. by Rev ^ H - s P«ncer Slight, B.D. With Engravbni* 
7s. od. j calf, 1 os. 6d. 
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SMITH.— Sermons preached in Holy Week, by the Rev. C. F. 

Smith, B.A., Vicar or Creditor*, fis. 
SMITH.— The Devout Chorister. Thoughts on his Vocation, and a 

Manual of Devotions for bis use. By Thomas F. Smith, B.D* 

Fellow of Magdalen College. Cloth, Ss. i calf, 3s. Cheap edition, 

U. 44. 

SMITH.— Family Prayers, a Selection of Prayers of the Church 

of England. By Josiah W. Smith, Esq., B.C.L., Cantab., Bar* 

rister at Law. is. } paper cover, 6d. 
SMITH.— King Alfred's Hymn. " As the Son to brighter Shies." 

Arranged to ancient music, by Dr. Smith. 6d. 
SMITH.— The Church Catechism illustrated by the Book of Com- 

mon Prayer, by the Rev Rowland Smith, M.A. «d. 

SONGS AND HYMNS FOB THE NURSERY 

adapted to Original Music. By the author of the " Fairy Bower." 

Small 4to., cloth 3s. <kt. 
SONGS OF CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY, ss. fld. "The 

tendency and moral of these Songs are in the pure spirit of 

Christianity."— Naval and Military Gazette. 
SPHIiMAN. — History and Fate of Sacrilege. New Edition, 

Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
SPERLING.— Church Walks in Middlesex : being a Series of Ec« 

etiological Notes, with Appendix to the present time. By John 

Hanson Sperling, B.A. 3s. od. 

THE SPONSOR'S DUTY. To be given at Baptisms. On thin 
card, 2s. 6d. per 100. 

STORIES ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the Author 
of 44 Amy Herbert." Price 6d. 

BTORY OF A BREAM, or the Mother's Christian Version 
of Little Red Riding Hood. is. 

STRETTON.— Guide to the Infirm, Sick, and Dying. By the Rev. 
Henry Strettou, M.A., Iucumbeutof S. Mary Magdalene, Chiswick, 
one of the Compilers of the Visitatio Injirmorum. Price As. 6d. 

STRETTON.— The Acts of S. Mary Magdalene Considered in Six. 

teen Sermons, by the Rev. H. Stretton, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
STRETTON.— The Church Catechism explained and annotated 

principally as an aid to the Clergy in Catechizing in Churches. 

Part L Price is. cloth, interleaved is. 6d. 
STRETTON. -The Church Catechism Explained, for the Aid of 

Young Persons. Part First. Abridged from the above. Price Sd; 

STRETTON.— The Child's Catechism. By the Rev. H. Stretton, 
M.A. Id. 

STRETTON.— A Catechism of First Truths of Christianity intro- 
ductory to the Church Catechism, id. 

STRETTON.— Church Hymns, for the Sundays, Festivals, and 
other Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year. Compiled, with an In* 
traduction, by the Rev. H. Stretton, M.A. is. 6d. With a reduc- 
tion on numbers. 
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8UCBZLING.-~-Memoir of the Bev. R. A. Sackttag, witfc Cor- 
respondence. By the Rer. 1. Williams, B.O. Hew Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo., price 5s, 

SUCKLING-.~8ermons, by the late Rev. R. A. Suckling. Edited 
by the Rev. I. Williams, B.D. New Edition, 5». 

8UCBILING.— Family Prayers adapted to the coarse of the Eccle- 
siastical Year. By the late Rev. R. A. Suckling, la. Cheap 
edWoa v 6d* 

SUCKLING —Holiness in the Priest's Household. Second edition. 

By the late Rev. R. A. Saekttng. 0d. 
SUCKLING.— Manual for Confirmation and First Communion. 

Cloth, fld. 

SUNDAY: A Poem. By P. F. Price 4d. 

SUNDAY ALPHABET, The Little Christian's. *d.j enamel 

wrapper, 0d.j coloured. Is. 
SUNLIGHT IN THE CLOUDS, &c. Three Tales, 2s. 

SUSAN SPELLMAN ; a Tale of the Silk Mills. By the Author 

of "Betty CornweU." 6d. 
flUNSBTTING ; or. Old Age in its Glory: a story of happiness, 

peace, and contentment, dd. 
SUN TUB'S Ornamental Designs for Gravestones. On a sheet, 9a. 
SUNTER'S Ornamental Designs for Monumental Slabs. On a 

sheet, 3s. 6d. 

SUSANNA.— A " Home Tale.'* Price Od. 

TALES OF FEMALE HEROISM. Illustrated by Warren, 
ss. dd. 

TALES OF ADVENTURE BY SEA AND LAND, 
is. fld. 

TALLIS.— Hymns of the Church, Pointed as they are to be 

Chanted ; together with the Versicles, Litany, Responses, &c, 

by T. Talna. Arranged by Mr. Pearsall. is. 
TAYLOR, Bp. Jeremy, Prayers contained in the Life of Christ. 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ss. dd. 
TEALE.— Lives of Eminent English Divines, by the Rev. W. H. 

Teale, M.A. With engravings, fts. 

Life of Bishop Andrewes, is. Life of Dr. Hammond, Is, 
Life of Bishop Bull, fid. Life of Bishop Wflson, is. 

Life of Jones of Nay laud. is. 
"THE THREEFOLD HEAVENS OF GLORIOUS 
HEIGHT." The words from the " Cathedral," The music 
by M. A. W. is. 

.THOMPSON -Davidica. Twelve Practical Sermons on the Life 
and Character of David, King of Israel, published in 1827. By 
Henry Thompson, M.A. Pemy 8vo, 3s. } by post 3s. 6d, 

Tff OMPSON.^Concionalia } Outlines of Sermons- for Parochial 
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THOMPSON".— Original Ballads, by Living Anthem, 1850. Edited' 
by the Rev. H. Thompson, M.A. With beautiful Illustrations. 
7«. fid., morocco ids. 6d. 

THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THRIFT ; or, Hints for Cottage Housekeeping, by the author of 
" A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam." 2d. 

TIME OF THE END, and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo., 8s. 
TOMLINS.-— Sermons for the Holy Seasons, by the Rev. R. Tom. 
lins, M.A. 5s. 

TOMLINS.— The Place where Prayer was wont to be made. By 

the Rev. R. Tomlins. id., or 7s. per hundred. 
TOMIiINS.— Advent Sermons (Second Series). The Four Night 

Watches s being Poor Sermons on Childhood, Youth, Manhood, 

Age, illustrated by copious references to the Advknt Ssbvicbs. 

By the Rev. R. Tomlins, M.A. is. fid. 
TOOCrOOD.— The Summer Lake. A Collection of Poems by Mrs. 

Toogood, Author of " Sketches of Church History," and " History 

of Greece." Fcap. 8vo. cloth 4s. 
TOOGOOD.— History of Greece, for Schools and Families, by Mrs. 

Toogood. 7s. 

TOOGOOD.— Ellen Lotwidge. A Popular Tale. By Mrs. Toogood. 

18. W., ClOth 2S. 

TORRY.- Life and Times of the late Bishop Torry. Edited by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. Preparing/or Publication. Subscribers' 
names received. 

TOWER BUILDERS, and the Two Merchants: Two Alle- 
gories. od. 

TREBURSAYE SCHOOL ; or, the Power of Example. Od. 
TBTJEPITT.— Architectural Sketches on the Continent, by George 

Truefltt. Sixty Engraved Subjects, los. fid. 
TUCKER.— The Psalms, with Notes showing their Prophetic and 

Christian Character. By the Rev. W. H, Tucker. 5s. 
TUTE.— Holy Times and Scenes, by the Rev. J. S. Tote. Ss. Second 

Series, 8s. 

TUTE.— The Champion of the Cross r an Allegory. By the Rev 

J. 8. Tote, B. A. 2s. fid. 
TWO. GUARDIANS ; or, Home in this World. By the Author 

of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 6s. 
"VTDAL.— Esther Merle, and other Tales, by Mrs. Frances Vidal. 

l a. fid . 

WAKEFIELD.— Charades from History, Geography, and Bio* 
graphy, by Eliza Wakefield. Is. fid. 

WAKEFIELD.— Mental Exercises for Juvenile Minds. 2s. 

WABING.— Annuals and Perennials; or, Seed-time and Harvest. 
By C. M. Waring. Demy 8vo., beautifully Illustrated, 5s. 

WAS IT A DREAM P and THE NEW CHURCH- 
YARD. By the Author of Amy Herbert." is. fid. j paper, is. 

WATSON.— The Seven Sayings on the Cross. Sermons, by the 
Rev. A. Watson. 5s. . 
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WATSON.-Bermons for Sundays, Festivals, Fast*, fro. Edited 
bjr the Rev. A. Watson, M A, 5 . vote,, 7s- *d, eaph. 
1st Series, 1 vol.— From Whitsunday to the Close of the Church's 
Year. 

2nd Series, 3 vols.— From 1st Sunday in Advent to the 25th 

Sunday after Trinity. 
8rd Series, 1 vol. — Some occasional offices of the Prayer Book. 
WATSON.— First Doctrines and Early Practice. Sermons for the 

Young. 2s. fid., limp 8s. 
WAT SON.— J as us the Giver and Fnlnller of the New Law. Eight 

Sermons on the Beatitude*. 6a. 
WATSON.— Churchman's Sunday Evening* at Home. Family 
' Readings, by the Rev. A. Watson, los. fid. j calf, lis. $ mor., 17s. 
WATSON.— The Devout Churchman; or, Dally Meditations from 

Advent to Advent. Edited by the Rev. A. Watson, M.A. Two 

vols. 10s. fid. ; calf, 17s. fid. 
WATSON.— Apology for the Plain Sense of the Prayer Book on 

Holy Baptism. 2s. 
WATSON.— A Catechism on the Book of Common Prayer, by the 

Rev. Alexander Watson, M.A. Nearly ready. 
WEBB.— Sketches of Continental Bcclesiology. Ecclesiologica] 
* Notes in Belgium, &c, by the Rev. B. Webb, M.A. With en. 

gravings. 7s. fid, 
WEST.— On the Figures and Types of the Old Testament. By the 

late Rev. J. R. West, Vicar of Wrawby with Gl&ndford Bngg, 

late Fellow of Clare Hall. Is. fid. 
WHITING.-Rural Thoughts and Scenes, by W. Whiting, In a 

Wrapper, ss. fid. 

WILBRABAM.— Tah* for my Godson, Translated from the 
German, by Frances M. WUbraham. 3s. 

WUd£INS— Early Church History. A Lecture delivered before 
the Literary Society, Southwell, Notts, December 12, 1894. By 
the Rev. J. M. Wilkins. 8d. 

WILLIAMS. -The Altar; or Meditations In Verse on the Holy 
Communion. By the author of " The Cathedral." 58. 

WILLIAMS.— Hymns on the Catechism. 8d„ dqth is. 

WILLIAMS.— Ancient Hymns for Children. By the Rev. I. Wil- 
liams, B.D. is. fid. 

WILMSHTJRST.— Six Sermons, by the Rev. A. T. Wllmshurst. ss. 

WOODJPOJLD.— Four Lectures on Church History, delivered in 
Advent, 1861. By the Rev. J. R. Woodford. Is. 6d. . 

WOODFORD.— Sermons preached in various Churches of Bris- 
tol. Second Edition, 6s, 

WOODWARD.— Demoniacal Possession, its Nature and Cessa- 
tion A prise essay, by the Rev. T. Woodward, M.A. 2s. 

WREATH OF LILIES. A Gift for the Young. »a.«a. 
An easy Commentary and Verse of the various events in the Life el 
9 .messed Virgin. 
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. fieto 5*ttk4 of C$rt*tian JBforjrapjD. 

no branch of devotional Hteratare is the Church of England so 
deficient, as in Biography. Whether we look to the Fathers of the 
Primitive and undivided Church, or .to those great and good men by? 
whom the Gospel was brought into this land t to those who have toiled 
and suffered in its defence ia every age j or to those who in the privacy 
of their own homes have lived the most saintly lives among us, there- 
ia no accessible record" concerning them which we can place in the 
hands of our people. From these sources it will be the •bjeet of th* 
present undertaking to provide a aeries of interesting Biographical 
Sketches for general reading. 

Already published. 
No. l. The life of Nicholas Ferrar. 2s. Sd» 
No. 2. The Life of James Bonnell. 8b. 6d. 
No. a. The Life of S. Boniface, as. 6d. 

No. 4. The Lives of Eminent Russian Prelates : Nikon, S. Deme- 
trius, and Michael. With an Introduction on the History, 
Geography, and Religious Constitution of Russia. 3s. 6aV 

No* 5. The Life of Archbishop Laud. 2s. 6d. 



The fallowing are Published by T. Harrison, of Leeds. 

« HEAR, THE CHURCH." A Sermon, preached before the 

Queen at the Chapel Royal. By W. F. Hook, D.D. Reduced to 2d. 
AURICULAR CONFESSION. A Sermon, preached in Leeds* 

Oct. 20, 1848. With a Preface, Ac* By W. F. Hook, D.D. 1«. 
PASTORAL ADVICE TO YOUN0 PEOPLE PRE* 

FARING- FOR CONFIRMATION. By W. F. Hook, 

D.D. Third Edition. 2d. 

THE BAPTISMAL VOW. A Word of Remembrance to the 
Confirmed, id. 

THE APOSTLES' CREED: DevotionaUy and Practically 
considered. 6d. 

THE POOR CHURCHMAN'S CALENDAR OS* 

FEASTS AND FASTS. 4d. 
ANN COWMAN : a Sketch from Memory. By a Clergyman. 4d. 

THE DUTY OF PUBLIC WORSHIP PROVED : with' 
Directions for a devout behaviour therein. In Question and An* 
swer. By Francis Fox, M.A. 1 5th Edition. 4d. 

THE CONSTI TUTIO N AND HISTORY OF THE? 
ENGLISH CHURCH. A Catechism for Parochial Schools'. 
4d. 

THE CROSS OF CHRIST.} or Meditations upon the Death 
and Passion of bur Blessed Loan. Edited by W. F. Hook, D.D'. 3s. 

RITUAL WORSHIP. A Sermon- preached at Leeds. By the 
Rev. Charles Dodgson, M .A., Rector of Croft, Rural Dean, &c. 6d. 

RULES FOR A YOUNG CHRISTIAN. On a Card, id., 
or 7s* per hundred. 
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Cccktftological late Cambrfrrjt Camfcen Soctetp. 

Few Words to Church wardens on Churches and Church Ornaments 

No. l Country Parishes. 3d., or 2ls. per 100. 

No. 2 Town or Manufacturing Parishes. 3d. 
Few Words to Church Builders. Third edition, is. 
Appendix to a •« Few Words to Church Builders." 6d. 
Few Words to Parish Clerks and Sextons. Country Parishes, id. 
Few Words to Churchwardens : abridged from the two tracts. On a 

sheet, id., or 7s. per hundred. 
Advice to Workmen employed in Restoring* a Church, id. 
Advice to Workmen employed in Building a Church, id. 
Supplement to the First Edition of the " History of Pues," containing 

the additional matter, is. 
Twenty-four Reasons for getting rid of Church Pues. Id., or 5s. per 100. 
An Argument for the Greek Origin and Meaning of I H 8. Is. 6d. 
On the History of Christian Altars. 6d. 

Church Schemes : Forms for the description of a Church, is. per doz. 
The Report of the Society for 1 847-8-9 j with a list of Members. Is. 
Ditto, for 1850, 1, 3, 8. is. 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Camden Society. Part I., 5s. 6d. 

II., 6s. III., 7s. 6d. in one vol. cloth, 10s. 
Working Drawings of the Middle-Pointed Chancel of All Saints, Haw- 

ton, by Mr. J. Le Keux, Sen. Atlas folio, 25s. To Members, 2is. 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre j some account of its Restoration. 6d. 
Exterior View of the same (as restored by the Cambridge Camden 

Society). 2s. fid. 
Interior View of the same, taken after its Restoration, is. 
lithograph of the Font and Cover in the Church of S. Edward, Cam. 

bridge. Is. 6d. plain, 2s. India paper. 
Stalls and Screen work in S. Mary's, Lancaster, is. 
Funerals and Funeral Arrangements, is. 

Illustrations of Monumental Brasses: with accompanying descrip- 
tions and Lithographs. In parts. 8s. plain: India-paper proofs, 
10s. 6d. t.j-.., 

Instruments Ecclesiastics. Vol. i, jgi, m, 6d. 

Second Series, published on alternate months, price 2s. 6d. each. 
Parts l to9, now ready, containing Plan for Cemetery Chanel Uch 
House, Desks, Gables, Wooden Churches, &c. 



A more detailed Catalogue will be seAt on application. 
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